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TALIESIN: A MASQUE. 



FIRST MOVEMENT. 

The Forest of Broceliande. Taliesin lies asleep under the thick- 
leaved trees, a harp by his side. The voices of unseen Spirits 
are heard, singing. 
Voiees. Here falls no light of sun nor stars ; 
No stir nor striving here intrudes; 
No moan nor merrymaking mars 

The quiet of these solitudes. 
Submerged in sleep, the passive soul 

Is one with all the things that seem ; 
Night blurs in one confused whole 

Alike the dreamer and the dream. 
O dwellers in the busy town ! 

For dreams you smile, for dreams you weep. 
Come out, and lay your burdens down ! 
Come out ; there is no God but Sleep. 

The branches are pressed apart, and the young knight. 
Sir Percival, pushes his way through them. 
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PercivaL No path, no beacon of directing stars, 
No outlet from perpetual wandering I 
Three days have I sought vainly through this wood ; 
And yet I fear to sleep. The heavy air 
Enwraps me with a drowsiness so strange 
I dare not yield to it. — What youth is this ? 
A minstrel, by his harp. Alas ! he sleeps 
As if he ne'er would wake again ! Soho ! 
Awake ! lest you should sleep into your death ! 

Taliesin (awaking). Dreams, but I fain would know wherefore 

we dream. 

PercivaL Shake o£F your slumber now and answer me. 
I am Sir Percival, three days ago 
Made Knight of the Round Table. Who art thou? 

Taliesin. I was the bard at Elphin's court, whose realm 
The encroaching sea overthrew. And now I go 
To seek the halls of Arthur, for a bard 
Must live at courts, and where the life of men 
Is densest and the struggle is most fierce. 

PercivaL Men speak at Camelot of Taliesin, 

And call him the new Merlin. Ay, the King 
Himself has spoken of you, and I know 
That you will be right welcome. But how comes it 
That you are here so far from the right way ? 

Taliesin. This is the mystic wood where Merlin lies 
In his enchanted sleep. My master he, 
And of him I seek counsel. 

PercivaL And I too. 

Three days have I sought for him in this wood. 
And seen no living thing, nor heard no sound 
But murmurs that entice me to a sleep 
Wherefrom I shrink. I took this quest upon me, 
Being heartsore with the scandals of the court. 

Taliesin. Scandals, at the court of the blameless King } 

PercivaL Sir, I perceive you know us as we seem, 

Not as we are. And for the King himself. 
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Save rumors of strange sins wrought long ago, 

I know no charge against him. But his court, 

Even the high order of the Table Round, 

That was for an ensample edified 

Of manhood at its best and highest reach, — 

It has become a house of infamy. 

Ere I was made a knight, the sin I saw 

Made the light harsh and the air stifling to me ; 

And then I vowed that ray first knightly quest 

Should be to find some rescue from the sin. 

• 

Voices, Sleep, and renounce the vital day ; 

For evil is the child of life. 
Let be the will to live, and pray 
To find forgetfulness of strife. 

Beneath the thicket of these leaves 
No light discriminates each from each. 

No Self that wrongs, no Self that grieves 
Hath longer deed nor creed nor speech. 

Sleep on the mighty Mother's breast ! 

Sleep, and no more be separate ! 
Then, one with Nature's ageless rest, 

There shall be no more sin to hate. 

Taliesin. Again — the slumber gains upon my eyes 
As gently as night rises on the hills. 

Percival. Arouse you ! Hither came we not to sleep ; 
And to my ears these voices, like the scent 
Of poisonous orient flowers, albeit sweet. 
Are heavy with the drowsiness of death. 

Taliesin. Death hath no terrors if he come like this, 

Fondling the soul to sleep with lingering touch. 

PercivaL No sleep for us, on whom the weight is laid 
Of many labors. Yet what way to turn 
Or by what art or speech or master deed 
To find the Seer where he lies entranced, 
That know I not. 
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Taliesin {seizing his harp). But that I know, nor longer 
Shall these seducing sprites have power on me. 
Listen, for now I rule them in my turn. 

He touches the strings of his harp, and at the sound 
the other murmurs are still He sings : — 
Spirits of Sleep, 
That swell and sink 
In the sea of Being 
Like waves on the deep, 
Forming, crumbling. 
Fumbling, and tumbling 
Forever, unseeing, 
From brink to brink. 

Perishing voices, 
That call and call 

From the caves of dream 
With hollow noises ! 
I hear the sweep 
Of the tides of sleep. 
The ocean stream 
Where the ages fall. 

But not for these 
Will I let me die, 

Though my heart remembers 
The calling seas ; 
For the cycles fought 
Till form was wrought 

And Might had members 
And I was L 

Yet still to you, 
O Dreams, I turn ; 
Not with a prayer 
But a bidding to do I 
I surmount and sybdue you ; 
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y j Not without you but through you 
^ I shall forge and fare 
To the chosen bourne. 

Voices. We are ware of a will 

Cries " Peace, be still ! " 
And our waters cease 
To a troubled peace. . 

Taliesin. Lo, star upon star ! 

They dwell alone. 
Sirius, Altair, 
Algebar — 

Their ways are asunder. 
Aloof, in thunder 

They march and flare 
From zone to zone. 

But the formless ether 
Far and far 

Enfolds their places. 
Therein together 
At one they sweep 
From deep to deep, 

And over its spaces 
Star calls to star. 

Through its waves they reach 
Beyond their spheres 
To their fellow fires. 
Each yearns to each, 
And the straight wills swerve 
To a yielding curve, 

And a moth's desires 
Deflect the years. 

And with urge on urge 
Of the rippling wave 

Light speeds through space ; 
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The domes emerge ; 
And the halls of Night 
Behold each light 
Reveal his face 
To the vast conclave. 

The centred Soul 
By these is known. 
Its will it wreaks 
At its own control ; 
But dumb, unseeing, 
The sea of Being 

Washes the peaks 
Where it strives alone. 

As the dawn awaits 
The recoiling gates 
Of the eastern air, 
We are calm and hear. 

O vast of Sleep 
Wherein we grew ! 

Whence wrench by wrench 
Self heaved its steep ! 
The bond abides ; 
Your mighty tides 

Still clasp and clench 
The soul to you. 

In your darks indwelling 
The lonely Mind 
Regains its deeps. 
There through the compelling 
Gravitation of soul 
Decrees control, 

And with far leaps 
Knits kind to kind. 
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Through your floods of dream 
The warm love glows ; 
And its live light streaming 

Beam on beam 

Bares each to each 

As sight nor speech 

Nor deed nor deeming 
Could e'er disclose. 

For save in you 

(Strange under-life !) 
We can but trust 
If the world be true, 
Or if our vision 
Be but derision, 

The smoke and dust 
Of a phantom strife. 

Oh, then, to gain 
The eternal streams ! 
Nor fail as flakes 
In the gulfing main ! 
No lordship losing. 
To fare on, fusing 

The self that wakes 
And the self that dreams ! 

For so shall my calling 
Compel to me 

The dumb, the distant, 
The unrecalling. 
Through ways that darken 
To hie and hearken 
And unresistant 
Their dooms decree. 
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So shall my word 

Yearn forth and reach 
Where Merlin lies, 
Far, still, unstirred 
Of birth or dying. 
Yea, at my crying 

The dead shall rise 
And grant me speech. 

O Merlin, master. 
Hear my prayer ! 
We grope and palter. 
And thick disaster 
Besets our ways 
In the wood of days 
Wherein we falter 
From snare to snare. 

One hour awake 
From your magic sleep. 
And point us where 
Are the paths to take ; 
Till in your musing 
We find for choosing 
The deeds to dare 
And the laws to keep. 

A diffused light appears in the background. 
It gathers and defines to a luminous sphere. 
Voices. He hath spoken our names ; 
And we yield as flames 
That are wild or still 
At the wind's will. 

The forms of Merlin and Nimue gradually 
become visible in the light, 
Nimue He sleeps ! 

The ancient Mother o'er him croons 
The lull of her recurring runes; 
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And in his heart he keeps 

The calm of silent moons. 

For him no vital Avalon, 

No still-aspiring Paradise ! 

He sought it not ; at peace he lies, 

Nor hears the years stride on. 



On earth two only held his heart, 
And with these two his soul abides. 
For here reluctant Nature hides 
No more her secret : he is part 
Of her most unconfided whim, 
And here in dreams I visit him. 
O ye for whom the forest has no fears ! 
O thoii whose voice is strong 
To quell the night with song ! 
Speak ; for he hears. 
Taliesin, Wakest thou, then, O Merlin ? 



Merlin, 

Taliesin. 

Merlin. 

Taliesin, 



Nay, I sleep. 
And yet thou hearest ? 

I hear thee in my dream. 
Who art thou } 

One that ere thou knewest sleep, 
Chose thee for master ; for I heard the hills 
Reverb thy music, and the druid trees 
Speak with thy voice and take thy thought upon them. 
And still I hearten mine own song with thine, 
And on the lonely crags repeat thy runes 
And fill my lungs with thunders. But to me 
Speak thou not yet. I am but as my harp 
Whereon a Hand makes music ; thou, the last 
Of the antique wholeness and heroic height. 
Bard, ruler, prophet, like the sacred oak. 
With stir of lyric rumor in thy leaves, 
Shadowest the mysteries of the bidden gods. 
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Give answer first to him that comes with me» 
Who seeks to rule his deeds ; then to my cry, 
Who am the horn blown on his battlefield. 

Merlin, The horn blown is a deed. I know thee now 

And him that comes with thee. {To Percival.) Brave- 
hearted boy. 
Though not for thee to know the mysteries, 
Be of good heart ; thou also shalt attain. 
Thou shalt behold the ripe fruit on the tree, 
Though the earth send its riches through the sap 
Without thy ken ; and thy right hand shall guard 
The fruit from evil, and thy lips shall taste 
Its savor. From this place the earth-goddess. 
Even Nimue, whom thou beholdest here, 
Shall bear thee to a castle far away 
Where the Graal-lord, King Evelac, abides ; 
A marvel shall be shown thee there, and all, 
Lawful to speak, be told thee. 

Must I leave 
My comrade, then ? 

Heed not ; but, forasmuch 
As thou mayest not behold the secrets shown 
To thy companion, sleep. When thou awakest. 
Thou shalt be with him and the ancient King. 

Perdval. Nay, nay, I will not sleep. 

Merlin. Thou must. {To Taliesin) For thee. 

Dear son, thou shalt not be as I. I am 
As I desired, but thy desire shall be 
Other, and thou shalt go from hence to win 
From brighter powers intenser wakefulness, 
While I sink back to deeper sleep. But first. 
Ere from the wood thou pass, thou shalt behold. 
Unclad alone to lyric eyes, the heart 
Of Broceliande, the Lady of the wood. 
The goddess of the silent stir of life, 
Nimue, in star-blinding nakedness. 



Percival. 



Merlin. 
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PercivaL 
Taliesin. 



Merlin. 



Nimue. 



Taliesin, 



Nitnue, 



Thou wilt not do this thing. 

Thy dream for thee ; 
But for me other stars and white desires. 
Great master, rest ; and all thy will be thine. 
I go again to the great deep. Farewell I 

The form of Me.rl.in fades away out of the circle of 
light. 
Wilt thou resist ? Behold, if I stretch but my hand 
Like a gleam of the northlights against thee, thou yieldest. 

The calm 
Of the cool earth rises about thee, and over thy heart 
Shoots lacework of frost, — crystal lightnings tha:t thicken 

and knit 
To a corselet of silence : ice-bound, wilt thou strive, wilt 

thou wake ? [Percival sleeps. 

Sleep ; not for the eyes that contemn me, I draw from 

its sheath 
The white sword of my beauty. Sleep; ay, lest thou 

wake and it smite 
And cleave thee with madness. 

Goddess swift and fierce ! 
I know the trail that in dim woods at eve 
Hangs like a mist and makes each stir of air 
Accord in music. I have caught and lost 
The memory of thy passing in thrilled skies. 
Or where waves crumble their thin edges down 
In laughter of shifting line. But never day 
So bugling, never night so druid-sweet 
That the elusive secret spoke itself, 
The lamp whose radiance or reflection washed 
The world in charm, blazed evident in pearl. 
I have known thee, my lover, my bard. I have lurked 

in the leaves 
And allured thee with rumors, and fled, and beguiled 

thee to follow. 
Till I sank in the maze and escaped thee and laughed 

through my hair. 
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Taliesin. Thou crafty, thou elusive, undivined I 

Laugh once again, D queen, with lyric throat 

And witchcraft of escape in wildwood eyes ! 

— Nay, this time mock me not ; though equal charm 

Abide in thee evasive in the glen 

Or in this arctic splendor palpable I 

Remain, remain ; and from thy holy light, 

Oh, cast the pale electric mantle ofiF ; 

My eyes will dare the sun. 

On thy head the event I 
Be thou weak to sustain the intolerable avatar, 
Thou shalt flee from this forest accursed ; from this day 

at thy heart 
Like a vulture the rage of that beauty shall ravin for food 
And consume thee for failure to find it. But master 

thy soul 
And be strong to command in the blaze of the vision 

thy song. 
And my power shall be thine and the word of my magic 

to men. 
Achieve the ordeal, through me shalt thou seek other 

gods. 
And their light be upon thee. 

Reveal thyself. 

See, at thy peril. 

NiMUE throws back from her shoulders her mantle^ 
revealing herself in softer garments of a roseate 
yellow ; these^ with an almost imperceptible slow- 
ness ^ seem first to melt away into draperies of lights 
which vanish in turn save for shreds of luminous 
mist that linger a little and then disappear com- 
pletely ^ leaving the goddess manifest in her beauty. 
All the while Taliesin, standing by the entranced 
body of his companion^ sings to a strange accom- 
paniment on his harp. 



Taliesin. 
Nimue. 
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Taliesin. As the stars dissolve in the dawn, 

Thou art warm, thou art fair; 
And the birth of thy beauty is gone 

Like a chord through the air. 
The darkness has heard, and is thrilled 

With a light to be bom ; 
The heart of the silence is filled 

With the trumpets of morn. 

As the kiss of two lovers at night 

Makes the darkness a choir, 
The dusk is a-quiver with light 

Of its heart's desire. 
Earth bows in her temple of stars 

In a rapturous hush, 
As beaconing over her scars 

God burns in the bush. 

As the heather glows over the hills 

Like a shadow ablaze, 
The moss of the forest-floor thrills 

Into bloom at thy gaze ; 
The grasses begin to confer, 

And the crickets to fife ; 
The borders of Death are astir 

With the armies of Life. 

Thou art comely, O queen, thou art strong 

As the red deer leaping ; 
And the light of thy limbs is like song 

When thought lies sleeping ; 
As the sphere of a star thou art fair ; 

As an almond in bloom 
The flush of thy beauty laid bare 

Throbs, throbs in the gloom. 
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daughter and queller of strife. 
From whose beauty death slips 

Like a cloud in thy garments ! my life 
For the cling of thy lips ! 

1 have known thee, our Lady of Birth ; 

I have seen and adored ; 
I must die on the reel of thy mirth 
Or be wholly thy lord. 

He steps forward into the circle of light and 
kisses her. The light vanishes instantly, 
and the scene is plunged into inky darkness, 

Richard Hovey, 

(To be continued.) 



ACCRETIONS TO THE TROY-MYTH 

AFTER HOMER. 




HIS paper is merely intended to sketch out a concrete 
illustration of a familiar truth, or even perhaps of two 
truths. In order to remind ourselves, most effectively, 
that classical studies are living and progressive, not 
plodding a dull circle, nor rambling in dusty catacombs, it is 
only necessary to remember that the antique world itself, the object 
of our study, teems with multifarious warring life from whatever 
side we gaze upon it We cannot enforce unity and permanence 
where infinite variation is itself a law. This is especially true of 
myth. 

There is a passage at the end of Euripides' ' Hippolytos,' in 
which Artemis calmly explains — while the poor hero himself lies 
a pain-racked victim to a celestial quarrel — the charming harmony 
that reigns on Olympus. 

** Not one would interfere to thwart the will 
Of any, but we ever stand aloof." 
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Makers of mythological handbooks, from ApoUodoros' Bibliothekfe 
to Murray's Manual, seem desirous to apply the precept of Artemis 
rather than to observe the practice of her family. They would bid 
us gaze upon a well-ordered garden, as it were, wherein every bed 
has but its own well-bred flowers, while the walks are broad and 
straight, never labyrinthine. But the truth — as a glance, even, 
into Pausanias' accumulation of local legends and contradictory cults 
would alone suffice to remind us — is rather to be seen in the figure 
of a tropical jungle. Livy makes a naive attempt to open a fairly 
straight vista through this jungle, that we may see our way from 
the Pergamos of Troy to the hill town of Romulus. But his 
contemporary, Dionysios, who tumbles into the first chapter of his 
Archaiologia the whole mass of founders' legends, has given a much 
better idea how myths look in their native luxuriance. 

Even in the great overshadowing and permanently located 
legends, like the greatest of all, the " tale of Troy divine," it is not 
merely fanciful to suggest a resemblance to the mangrove tree, 
whose farthest branches take root in alien soil to become the 
sturdy trunks of an independent growth. We cannot enforce 
symmetry in that growth by any process short of killing the tree 
and cutting it into boards. Infinitely more scientific is the attempt 
to follow historically the story of development. 

The other truth is perhaps best stated for me in Cicero's 
familiar words : " Omnes artes^ quce ad huntanitatem pertinent^ 
habent quoddatn vinculum^ et quasi cogtiatione quadatn inter se conti- 
nentury Fragmentary and baffling enough our knowledge will 
always remain ; but from every campaign is borne home in triumph 
the' sculptured sarcophagus or inscribed tablet, carven gem or 
painted vase, destined to throw new light on the old puzzles, — and 
to evoke new problems no less. Indeed, the soil of classical lands 
sometimes seems to our excited imagination to be slowly producing 
and steadily multiplying these treasures, as the earth does her 
diamonds or the ocean his pearls. The second truism is, then, that 
every department of scientific study, whether referring to linguistics 
and literature or to the Realities {Realien), throws its ray of illustra- 
tion on every other. After a popular lecture recently, the question 
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was asked why Andromache was regularly described as white- 
armed. Among a half-dozen evasions to conceal his own ignorance, 
the lecturer pleased the questioner best by the reminder that it was 
the ordinary convention with the decorators of ancient pottery 
to represent the exposed flesh of women as white, not, like the 
men's, red. 

I wish to illustrate, by some of the main features in the modern 
or complete Troy-myth, how constantly the Greek mind incrusted 
new details upon the old legends ; just as many a generation added 
new finials and gargoyles, statues and ornaments of every kind, 
to a Gothic cathedral, even after it might be pronounced finished. 
A Greek was hardly capable of mere slavish copying; even the 
humble artisan who painted earthen pottery hardly ever merely 
borrowed a motif from epic story or the more familiar scenes of 
tragedy. He introduces, omits, recombines, according to his 
space and the limits of his material. 

That is just what Pindar or Sophocles did, too, in a lordlier way. 
For instance, Pindar, retelling the whole Pelops-myth, after a new 
fashion, in the first Olympian, says : '* I cannot call one of the blessed 
Gods a cannibal ! " Plutarch has been called unscientific for pro- 
posing to omit certain lines from Homer on purely subjective and 
ethical grounds. Yet not only a Pindar or a Plato shows sympathy 
with such criticism. The great Aristarchos himself, prince of 
textual critics, struck out two lines from the ' Iliad ' solely because 
they ascribed to Thetis a sentiment unworthy of ideal motherhood. 

If we should begin to tell the complete tale of Troy in systematic 
fashion, as Apollodorus has done in meagre prose, or Andrew Lang in 
his delightful poem, ' Helen of Troy,' we should start perhaps after 
this fashion : " At Peleus' and Thetis' wedding the unbidden guest 
Eris cast among the divinities an apple inscribed rji koKKIot^^* etc., 
etc. And, by the way, this wedding of Thetis, and the presence of 
the gods there, may serve as an instructive illustration of my two 
truisms. Perhaps the earliest authority for the whole subject is — 
not a literary account at all but — the famous Francois vase, which 
plays also so large a part in the history of ancient vase-painting and 
epigraphy. Furthermore, the most vivid and poetical summary of 
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the various details is found in Catullus' longest poem. Yet even 
within these 408 lines are concealed startling combinations. For 
instance, Peleus the Argonaut and Thetis the Nereid first behold 
each other when that earliest of vessels, created with magic powers 
under Pallas' own guidance, first disturbs the waters till then un- 
traversed by ships. The youthful mariner, leaning over the rail, 
and the sea-nymph, rising to the surface with her inquisitive sis- 
ters, gaze into each other's eyes, and are fired with love at the first 
glance. Yet upon the coverlet of their bridal bed is embroidered 
the desertion of Ariadne by Theseus. That is, the gradual growth 
of the Greek marine, the rise of Cretan power, the conquest of 
Athens, and imposition of human tribute, the voyages and adven- 
tures of Theseus, lay between. The courtship of the impetuous 
Nereid must evidently have lasted, then, from two to three hun- 
dred years. Such are the diflBculties of classic poet or modern 
scholar who attempts to weave mythic materials into any connected 
patchwork — unless it be "crazy-quilt." They are such stuffs as 
dreams are made on ; and the art of dreaming true was undiscov- 
ered until Du Maurier. 

Thetis' wedding, I say, is the natural starting-point, now, for the 
Tale of Helen. But as a matter of fact the Judgment of Paris is 
mentioned only in two verses of the ' Iliad,' xxiv., a late book ; and 
these verses, 29-30, are themselves an awkward interpolation. 

"... Who did the goddesses anger when they had entered his courtyard ; 
Her he approved who indulged his fatal wantonness for him." 

The latter half of the preceding line, "Because of the madness 
of Paris," occurs repeatedly elsewhere in the ' Iliad,' but referring 
always merely to Paris* sin in carrying off Helen. This is, in fact, 
the first link in the chain of evils known to the poet of the ' Iliad.' 
The later * Cyprian Epic,' written expressly to ascribe more adequate 
causes for the war, pieced on this introduction: and, still later, 
a rhapsode probably interpolated this awkward couplet into the 
* Iliad,' thus giving, ignorantly or wilfully, a perverse twist to 
verse 28. 

Again, Hecuba's dream, the night before Paris' birth, that she 

3 
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bore, not a child, but a firebrand that set all Troy-town in f]ames» 
cannot be traced to an earlier author than Euripides. The passage 
is in his 'Troades/ 919-922. Helen, accused by the queen-mother, 
is making one of those long clever retorts in which Euripides de- 
lights, and striving to lay the whole blame for the war upon poor 
old Hecuba herself, and upon Priam. 

" She first produced the author of these woes, 
In bearing Paris. Next the aged king 
Ruined me and Troy, when' he slew not the babe, 
The firebrand's hateful image, Alexandros/' 

Of course Euripides may not have been the first to invent this 
dream. Indeed, he speaks of it here as of something familiarly 
known. But Homer would hardly have failed to touch upon it, if 
known to him, in the many bitter denunciations of Paris. Euripi- 
des treated parts of the Trojan legend in more than half his extant 
plays, and in many others now known only from fragments. Of 
course he added many clever touches to the story. This whole 
tale of Alexander's or Paris* childhood, his exposure on Mount 
Ida, the life among the shepherds, his rediscovery and restoration 
to the royal palace, were treated by Euripides in a special play, 
' Alexandros,' of which little remains. 

Homer, again, does not say the Greek princes were all Helen's 
suitors, and had bound themselves by oath to rescue her if taken 
from the husband of her choice (or of her father's choice). Thucy- 
dides (i. 9) saw that the story of the oath was incredible, and sug- 
gested that the heroes were really Agamemnon's vassals. This is 
clearly not true of the Homeric Achilles, who is free to go or to 
stay in Troy, and who says haughtily that he came merely to gratify 
the Atreidae (* Iliad,' i. 152-160). The story of the oath in some 
form is, however, as old as Hesiod, who, in a lost work, gave a 
catalogue of Helen's suitors. This did not include Achilles 
(Pausanias iii. 24. 10). Euripides makes him one in his play, 
* Helena,' 99. ** He came as Helen's suitor we have heard." No 
passage, however, even of Euripides, could carry less presumption 
of antiquity. Euripides in this play as a whole introduces the 
boldest of variations from the Trojan story even as told by himself 
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in earlier dramas ! In particular, Helen never goes to Troy at all, 
but is detained in Egypt, while the heroes slay each other in the 
Troad over a mere Eidolon in her guise. 

Whatever the force that gathered and holds together the great 
armament, the commander-in-chief, Menelaos* brother Agamemnon, 
is quite overshadowed by Achilles, the resistless son of Thetis the 
sea nymph. But that she had been wooed by Zeus and other gods, 
and given instead to the mortal Peleus, because destined to bear a 
son mightier than his father, is first stated by Pindar (Isthmian, 
viii. 30-44) unless we regard the appearance of Zeus and the other 
gods at a mortal's wedding, represented upon the Francois vase, 
as earlier testimony to the same effect. 

The son, as he is himself aware, is destined to a long and 
peaceful, or to a brief and glorious, existence. (* Iliad,* ix. 410- 
416.) There is a pretty story that his father therefore sent Achilles 
off to the island of Skyros, where he was dressed and educated as 
a girl among the king's daughters : a strange transition from the 
wild life among the Thessalian hills, where he speared lions as he 
galloped on the centaur Cheiron's back. (The shifting scenes in 
Achilles* brief life are very happily indicated upon a late relief 
in the form of a well-curb, which is in the Capitoline Museum.) 
To Skyros, when the band goes forth for the war, he is tracked by 
Odysseus, who discovers his identity by a shrewd device. Amid a 
basketful of jewels and trinkets offered to the princesses a gleam- 
ing sword is concealed. When the fairest among the young girls 
— for such the youthful figure seemed — approaches in turn to 
choose, the flash of the brand catches the eye, and betrays the sex, 
of Peleus' child. The scene where Achilles is just drawing forth 
the shining blade is represented in numerous works of art, ancient 
and moderp. (Besides the " well-curb" just mentioned, see espe- 
cially the fine Pompeian wall painting, which is outlined in Bau- 
meister's * Denkmaler des Classischen Alterthums,' Plate L.) 

This romantic story cannot be clearly traced farther back than 
Sophocles' play, * The Skyrian Women,' of which very little is 
preserved. It seems clearly the invention of a more romantic age 
than Homer's, perhaps devised to explain an allusion of the yoqth- 
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ful Achilles ('Iliad/ xix. 326) to a "dear son who is growing up in 
Skyros." The later legend makes Achilles the father of Neoptole- 
raos, when himself hardly in his teens, by one of the Skyrian prin- 
cesses, his playmates. But Leaf and other editors would expunge 
all allusions to Neoptolemos from the ' Iliad ' as late interpolations. 

Perhaps these examples may suffice to indicate the manner in 
which constant accretions to and modifications of the Troy legend 
appear from age to age. It would be especially interesting to 
trace throughout the Hellenic period the figure of Achilles. He 
seems to have been regarded, possibly even from early times, as a 
type of the youthful beauty and chivalric courage which the race 
ascribed to itself. The more mystical belief, indeed, of a later time 
could not accept the Homeric story, that he had ever passed to the 
sunless land of ghosts. Instead, the fable arose that at Thetis' 
prayer the " White Island " was created for his abode in the far 
eastern seas; and there he yet tarries, fittingly mated with Helen, 
and still gathering about him the gallant friends who had been 
his comrades before Troy. And this fancy, though it contradicts 
Homer himself, I for one refuse to relinquish. The only Achillea 
who ever existed for me is living to-day in the fair Orient island 
of Homeric poetry. 

The most remarkable instance, however, of a transplanted myth 
is the Roman belief in iEneas as the founder of their race. This 
belief it seems worth our while to trace out in somewhat fuller 
jdetail. There is no intimation in the ' Iliad ' that i£neas ever left 
Asia. Homer says (* Iliad,' xxii. 306-7) : — 

" Now shall the mighty iCneas be ruler aver the Trojans, 
He, and his children's children, who shall be hereafter begotten." 

It may well have been pure accident that he did not say "at 
Troy " or " in the Troad." Whoever wrote these lines evidently 
knew of a royal race, ruling presumably in the Troad, which 
claimed descent from iCneas. There is no hint of an emigration. 

Arktinos, one of the "Cyclic" poets who in the ninth and 
eighth centuries b. c. pieced out Homer's story, says (Kinkel, 
* Fragmenta Epicorum Graecorum,' p, ^) that iEneas and his asso- 
ciates, horrified by L4ocoQn's death, fled to \^^ the day before Troy 
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fell. According to Lesches, who wrote a rival supplement, called 
the ' Little Iliad/ iEneas shared with Andromache the lot of slavery 
under Neoptolcmos. We shall see still a third legend traced to the 
early lyric poet Stesichoros ; namely, that iEneas escaped by sea 
and emigrated to " Hesperia." Virgil attempts a sort of concord- 
ance of all these ancient statements ; but they show that the post- 
Homeric folk had no knowledge or tradition at all on the subject. 

Sophocles, in his last drama, ' Laocoon,' is the first to give the 
famous picture of iEneas carrying his father : — 

'* Now at the portal of the goddess stands 
iEneas with his father on his shoulders, — 
Over whose smitten back a linen cloak 
Doth flow, — and round about the household throng. 
Nor yet so great a multitude is gathered 
Of Phrygians, who this emigration crave." 

Whither Sophocles sent them I do not know. 

The statement that two towns in Sicily, Eryx and Segesta, 
were founded by Trojan wanderers, appears as early as Thucy- 
dides, who died about 400 b. c. (vi. 2. See also Cicero against 
Verres, iv. 33, 72, with Long's note, Cic. * Orat.^ vol. i. p. 481). 

The earliest attempts to connect Rome with any illustrious 
heroes of Oriental myth were apparently made by Greeks, eager 
to flatter the coming race, or to soften the shame of subjugation 
by barbarians. There is a perfect labyrinth of interwoven or con- 
tradictory legends on the subjects. Dionysios tells us most of 
them. The Evander-myth is gracefully used by Virgil. One story 
joined two famous wanderers, Odysseus and iEiieas, in the enter- 
prise. Heracles also was early made to extend his wanderings to 
Latium. These attempts are not in themselves unnatural. Real 
early colonies, like Cumae, may have suggested mythical predeces- 
sors. There was even an actual kinship, of course, between Italic 
and Hellenic races, of which a faint consciousness may have lingered 
still. 

But it will always seem strange that the representative of the 
sinful and vanquished race was finally accepted as the true an- 
cestor, rather than Ulysses, whose son by Circe, Telegonus, is 
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mentioned in Horace as founder of the neighboring Tibur. But 
i£neas' high character in the 'Iliad/ his escape and mysterious 
survival, made him a tempting subject. The westward spread of 
the Aphrodite-worship carried with it her son's fame. Possibly the 
influence of Cumae was also helpful, for the elder Kyme, in Asia, 
was Troy's neighbor, and a sort of heir to her traditions. There 
may have been also a direct influence from the Sicilian cities, 
especially in the first Punic war. 

The Romulus-myth was accepted somewhat earlier among the 
Romans. It contradicted the ^neas-legend, and so was un- 
doubtedly quite independent of it. It was itself needful as a link 
with Alba. That ancient head of the Latin League, though long 
ago destroyed, was kept in memory through the ancient sacrifices 
by the Latins on the Alban Mount. Hence the tale of 

Silvius Procas (King of Alba) 



I I 

Numitor Amulius 

I 

Rhea Silvia 



Romulus Remus 
The bronze wolf nursing the twins was set up in 296 b. c, (It is 
perhaps a later copy that is now in the Capitoline Museum.) 

But not long afterward, Eastern conquest caused the Romans 
to see a use for such an ancestry through iCneas. The junction 
with the Romulus-myth is at first very awkward. Since both 
could not found Rome, i£neas is made father of Romulus, — or of 
Romulus' mother. (So both Naevius and Ennius.) Dionysios 
seems to credit these stories to the annals of the pontifices as their 
earliest source. The boys were intrusted, it was said, to the 
childless king Latinus, and won his love and at last his heritage. 

But by Cato's time (ob. 148 b. c.) the great gap between Troy's 
fall (i 184 B. c. according to the Greeks). and Rome's foundation 
(753 B. c. by their own reckoning) had been pointed out. So the 
Alban kings must fill this gap with their shadowy line, dimmer, 
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and certainly less real, than Banquo*s descendants. Some of them 
may have existed before in the local Alban tradition, — possibly 
even in the flesh. 

This modification of the i£neas-myth had at times an influence 
on Roman political action, and of course formed the corner-stone 
for the greatest of Latin epics. It is especially interesting, there- 
fore, to note that the earliest authority we can discern for any emi- 
gration of i£neas westward is Stesichoros, a Sicilian poet about 
6cx> B. c. ; and for our knowledge of this important fact we are 
indebted to no direct literary tradition at all, but to a work of art. 
Furthermore, the relief in question is not archaic, nor even of a 
good classical period, but a late Roman work, probably nothing 
better than a mnemonic school-tablet recalling the chief scenes of 
the Trojan war. The central group of pictures upon this tablet 
(the well-known Tabula Iliaca) represents the destruction of Troy. 
i£neas appears in three successive scenes, the last time just em- 
barking upon his ship. The inscription for this latter group 
reads: "iEneas with his folk setting off for Hesperia," while the 
chief central inscription is : " The destruction of Ilios according to 
Stesichoros." 

Thus a tasteless Roman relief, which perhaps stood in just such 
a smoky, comfortless schoolroom as Juvenal describes, has by some 
happy chance drifted down to us ; and from this alone is supplied 
the first link for the connection between the greatest of Greek 
legends and the leading myth of the Italian world, — a closing 
illustration of a thesis which needed no demonstration : " All are 
needed by each one." 

William Cranston Lawton, 



LITERARY TREASURES UNEARTHED. 

I. MRS. browning's "OPINION" ON TENNYSON. 

According to one of the most interesting of the so-called 
•'Anecdotes" in the entertaining volume of literary treasures just 
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issued by Mr. W, Robertson NicoU and Mr. Thomas J. Wise,* it 
would seem that some time about 1843, Elizabeth Barrett Barrett 
(afterwards Mrs. Browning) was assisting Mr. R. H. Home in the 
compilation of his 'New Spirit of the Age,' which appeared in 
1844. Thirty-three years later, Home published certain of Mrs. 
Browning's letters addressed to himself, — from a perusal of some 
of which it was apparent that Home was largely assisted by her 
in the writing of his book. In one of her letters Miss Barrett 
remarks that a certain proof is "returned to-day, because if de- 
tained till to-morrow I shall not have time to write about Tenny- 
son." This, remarks Home, "refers to an article on Tennysoti 
written by me, and sent in proof-sheet for Miss Barrett to inter- 
polate." It would, however, appear that the " interpolation ** con- 
sisted in the writing by Miss Barrett of an original "opinion" on 
Tennyson : for she writes Mr. Home as follows : " I send you an 
opinion on Tennyson. Use it or do not use it He is a divine 
poet ; but I have found it difficult to analyze his divinity, and to 
determine (even to myself) his particular aspect as a writer. What 
is the reason of it ? It never struck me before. A true and divine 
poet nevertheless." 

Gleaning from our " anecdote," we note that the " opinion " 
was duly received, and as duly incorporated in Mr. Home's chapter 
on Tennyson. The original manuscript of Home's is fortunately 
preserved, and is now in the library of Mr. Buxton Forman. An 
examination of this manuscript reveals various important '* inter- 
polations," a// in the handwriting of the poetess. There can be 
little doubt but that these are portions of the " opinion " of Miss 
Barrett, and were evidently cut up by Home for the purpose of 
intermixture with his own copy, — the pieces being fastened to- 
gether with wafers. The manuscript starts with five pages in 
Home's handwriting, then follows the first leaf of Miss Barrett's 
opinion, unaltered : — 

" The name of Alfred Tennyson is pressing slowly, calmly, but 
surely, — with certain recognition but no loud shouts of greeting — 

* * Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century : Contributions towards a Literary History of the 
Period.' Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., and Thomas J. Wise. London: Hodder& 
Stoughton. 
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from the lips of the discerners of poets, of whom there remain a 
few even in the cast-iron ages, along the lips of the less informed 
public, ' to its own place ' in the starry house of names. That it is 
the name of a true poet, the drowsy public exerts itself to acknowl- 
edge ; testifying with a heavy lifting of the eyelid, to its conscious- 
ness of a new light in one of the nearer sconces. This poet's public 
is certainly awake to him — although you would not think so. 
And this public's poet, standing upon the recognition of his own 
genius, begins to feel the ground firm beneath his feet, — after no 
worse persecution than is comprised in those charges of affecta- 
tion, quaintness and mannerism, which were bleated down the 
ranks of the innocent * sillie ' critics as they went one after another 
to water. Let the toleration be chronicled to the honour of Eng- 
land. And who knows? — There may be hope from this, and a 
few similar instances of misprision of the high treason of poetry, 
that our country may conclude her grand experience of a succes- 
sion of poetical writers unequalled in the modern world, by learn- 
ing some ages hence to know a poet when she sees one." 

It is pointed out that in Mr. Home's essay the " starry house 
of names " is given as •* stony," but the manuscript, he says, is 
clear enough, so that it was evidently a misprint of the printer. 
After the words " some ages hence," the manuscript is resumed in 
Home's handwriting for some nine pages, when we find another 
" interpolation " of Miss Barrett's : — 

" They [Tennyson and Shelley] have each a poetical dialect : 
not such a one as Wordsworth deprecated when he overthrew a 
system ; not a conventional poetical idiom, but the very reverse of 
it — each poet fashioning his phrases upon his own individuality; 
and speaking as if he were making a language thus, for the first 
time, under those * purple eyes' of the muse, which tinted every 
syllable as it was uttered, with a separate benediction. 

" Perhaps the first spell cast by Mr. Tennyson, the master of 
many spells, he cast upon the ear. His power as a versifier is 
remarkable. The measures flow softly or roll nobly to his pen ; as 
well one as the other. He can gather up his strength, like a ser- 
pent, in the silver coil of a line; or dart it out straight and free. 
Nay, he will write you a poem with nothing in it except music ; 
and as if its music were everything, it shall fill your soul. Be this 
said, not in reproach ; but in honour of him and the English lan- 
guage, for the learned sweetness of his numbers. The Italian 
poets may take counsel and envy * Where Claribel down-lieth.' " 

4 
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" Down-lieth " was, of course, a slip of the pen for " low-lieth." 
Home corrects this, and then goes on in his own handwriting for 
about twenty pages, when Miss Barrett's manuscript again appears, 
as follows : — 

" Tennyson seldom uses the ego of poet*dom ; and when he 
does you generally find that he does not refer to himself, but to 
some imaginary person. He permits the reader to behold the 
workings of his individuality, only by the reflex action. He comes 
out himself to sing a poem and goes back again ; or rather sends 
his song out from his shadow under the leaf as other nightingales 
do ; and refuses to be expansive to his public and open his heart 
on the hinge of music as other poets do. We know nothing of him 
except that he is a poet ; and this, although it is something to be 
sure, does not help us to pronounce distinctly upon what may be 
called the mental intention of his poetry. 

" Whatever he writes is a complete work ; he holds the unity 
of it as firmly in his hands as his CEnone's Paris holds the apple — 
and there is nothing broken or incomplete in his two volumes. 
But for all this unity of every separate poem produced by him, 
there is or appears to be some vacillation of intention, in his poetry 
as a mass. To any question upon the character of his works, the 
reply rises obviously, — they are from dreamland; and of the 
majority of those which he has since produced, the same answer 
should be returned. The exceptive instances are like those of one 
who has not long awakened from his dreams. But what dreams 
these have been, of what loveliness of music, form, and colour, and 
what thought — our foregoing remarks have very faintly expressed 
and declared. In the absence of any marked and perceptible design 
in his poetical faith and purposes, Tennyson is not singular. It 
would be equally difficult to decide the same question with regard 
to several others ; nor perhaps is it necessary to be decided. As 
the matter rests in this instance, we have the idea of a poet (these 
volumes in our hands) not in a fixed attitude ; not resolute as to 
means, not determined as to end — sure of his power, sure of his 
activity, but not sure of his objects. There appears to be some 
want of the sanctification of a spiritual consistency. We seem to 
look on while a man stands in preparation for a noble course — 
while he tries the edge of his various arms and examines the 
wheels of his chariots, and meditates full of youth and capability 
down the long slope of glory. The figure occurred to us suddenly, 
as an eagle might fly to our left hand ; and, as admirers of Mr. 
Tennyson, we accept the Omen. One thing is sure. He has lived 
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long enough for the world not to let him die ; and to good purpose 
enough already, to secure the perpetual vibration of the silver 
chord of time, under the hand of another English poet." 

It seems probable that either Home or Miss Barrett corrected 
this essay in " proof," for the concluding words of the foregoing 
passage are omitted in the ' New Spirit of the Age.' However 
that may be, literary students will be indeed grateful to Mr. Rob- 
ertson NicoU and Mr. Wise for thus unearthing this "opinion." 
It is interesting in many ways, and worthy of preservation in the 
permanent form now given to it. 

II. ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM ON THE TENNYSONS. 

Culling from another of these literary anecdotes, we must pre- 
mise that toward the close of the year 1830 Leigh Hunt was 
editing The Tatler, and that, some few years prior to this, Alfred 
and Charles Tennyson had published * Poems by Two Brothers.* 
In 1830 they came before the public again, but this time each in 
his separate individuality, — * Poems chiefly Lyrical,' by Alfred 
Tennyson, being issued in London ; while * Sonnets and Fugitive 
Pieces,' by Charles Tennyson, was issued at Cambridge. At this 
time Arthur Henry Hallam was at Trinity College, and on terms 
of more than ordinary friendship with the two young poet^, which 
friendship he proves by sending the following letter, together with 
the two volumes of poems, to the editor of The Tatler. It is writ- 
ten from "Trinity College, Cambridge," and is dated January 11, 
1831: — 

"Will you excuse the liberty that a perfect stranger to you 
takes in sending you two little volumes of Poetry, with which I 
cannot but think you will be pleased i They are the compositions 
of two brothers both very young men, and both intimate friends of 
mine. The larger volume was reviewed in the last number of the 
Westminster Review . . . and the high praise bestowed upon it by 
the Reviewer is not higher in my opinion, and I hope in yours, 
than its merits demand. I flatter myself you will, if you peruse 
this book, be surprised and delighted to And a new prophet of those 
true principles of Art which, in this country, you were among the 
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first to recommend both by precept and example. Since the death 
of John Keats, the last lineal descendant of Apollo, our English 
region of Parnassus has been domineered over by kings of shreds 
and patches. But, if I mistake not, the true heir is found : ' if ever 
truth were pregnant by circumstance, that which you hear you '11 
swear you see, there is such unity in the proofs. The mantle and 
the jewel about the neck ! The letters whose character is known I 
The majesty of the creature in resemblance of its father, the affec- 
tion of nobleness, and many other evidences proclaim him, with all 
certainty, to be the king's son.' 

" The other, and smaller, volume, written by his brother, con- 
tains poetry of a very different character, but sterling, I think, and 
showing a mind capable of noble thoughts, although inferior in 
depth and range of powers to that which I first described. Should 
you agree with me to any extent in my judgment of these volumes, 
you will not perhaps object to mentioning them favourably in The 
Tatler^ which I believe you at present conduct. 

" I do not suppose that either of these poets is likely to become 
extensively or immediately popular : they write not to the world at 
large, which ' lieth in wickedness ' and bad taste, but to the elect 
Church of Urania, which we know to be small and in tribula- 
tion. Now in this Church you have preferment, and what you 
preach will be considered by the faithful as a sound form of 
words. . . . Yours, in gratitude and respect, 

"Arthur Henry Hallam." 



This is interesting enough, and surely worthy of preservation ; 
but another letter of Hallam's, also duly preserved, contains a still 
more interesting paragraph concerning Tennyson : " I hope soon 
to have the pleasure of presenting you a second collection of poems 
by my friend Alfred Tennyson, much superior in my judgment to 
the first, although I thought, as you know, highly of those. His 
brother, the author of the sonnets, has entered the Church, and 
is I fear, lost to the Muses. Alfred has resisted all attempts to 
force him into a profession, preferring poetry and an honourable 
poverty." 

Fortunate it was for the English-speaking race that he did 
" prefer poetry and an honourable poverty ; " but as unfortunate 
that Hallam died thus early in his career (1833). Living, we 
should not have heard the solemn music of 'In Memoriam,' nor 
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felt 'its sway over our spiritual nature ; but we should have had 
a human life rich in intellectual attainment, — the fruit thereof 
proving not unworthy the best traditions of English literature. 

There are other " anecdotes " in this volume of absorbing in- 
terest, — notably a reprint of poems and sonnets by Mr. Thomas 
Wade (whose work, so replete with genius, is strangely forgotten 
by the present generation), some of which are printed for the first 
time ; Mr. Charles Wells's drama of ' Joseph and his Brethren ; ' 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's 'Uttoxeter;* R. H. Home's 'Ballad of 
Delora ; ' a batch of letters from Shelley to Leigh Hunt, and many 
other items, — the whole forming a unique volume, and resulting 
in a valuable addition to literary history. 

William G, Kingsland. 



THE PLOT OF LYLY'S 'SAPHO AND PHAO.' 

There seems every reason to believe that the whole Eliza- 
bethan world of letters was greatly influenced by the writings of 
John Lyly. 

The first sentences we have from the pen of Shakespeare are 
alone almost a proof of this, as they show the novice hand seek- 
ing strength from the fashion of the hour (see Dedication to 
* Venus and Adonis'). 

Whatever tends, then, to throw a true light on the life and 
work of such a man must needs be of value in estimating the times 
he marked with his personality. 

Notwithstanding the half-century which has elapsed since it 
was pointed out (Shakespeare Society, 1843. Halpin) that Lyly's 
object in writing ' Endymion ' was to compliment the *' charms and 
attractions " of his royal mistress, and that he used largely what 
might be called "local " material in the furtherance of this object, 
yet many critics still sit in judgment on the undramatic character 
of his plays, without recognizing, or giving him the benefit of their 
recognition of an object in writing them distinct from purely 
dramatic creation. 
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If such intention did not exist on his part, it should be freely 
acknowledged, whether it work extenuation or deeper condemnation. 

In the case of two of Lyly's seven plays — namely, * Midas ' and 
' Endymion ' — the presence of an underlying historical allusion or 
allegory has been pointed out, and more or less elaborate identi- 
fications of the characters and circumstances of the plot attempted. 

Prof. A. W. Ward and J. A. Symonds, in their histories of the 
drama in England, have each hinted that an historical interpreta- 
tion might be made of a third play, entitled ' Sapho and Phao;' but 
a closer investigation has shown that it contains a very clear and 
accurate reflection of contemporary events. 

Briefly, the story runs thus : Venus, often foiled, determines 
to make another attempt to bring under her sovereign sway the 
heart of Sapho, Queen of Syracuse. To this end she transforms a 
rough ferryman called Phao into a very beautiful youth, who, upon 
recognizing this novel condition of affairs, consults the witch Sybilla 
as to his future conduct. However, a chance meeting with Queen 
Sapho turns his head to such an extent that he flnds further 
advice from the witch necessary ; this time she bids him " go dare," 
and adds that the love of the beautiful Queen " is to be governed 
by art," and takes care to instruct him in the necessary wiles. 

Meanwhile Sapho is '' falne sodainly sicke," and the symptoms 
are such as to fill her courtiers with concern and apprehension. 
At length some one suggests that Phao, who is '' cunning in all 
kindes of simples," be sent for ; and after much ado, but in reality 
with difficulty suppressing her desire for his immediate coming, the 
Queen consents to his attendance on the following day. It becomes 
apparent after the '' phisitions " arrival that both are sick of the 
same disease, and both come just to the verge of disclosing the 
matter when Sapho sends him away for the time being. 

Venus meets the youth as he departs ; and when she leaves him 
it is to visit Sapho, whom she finds bewailing her ill fortune. " If 
he yeelde, then shall I shame to embrace one so meane — if not die ; 
because I cannot embrace one so meane." The Goddess of Love now, 
singularly enough, promises to aid the stricken queen ; but we soon 
discover that the bright eyes of Phao have overcome even Venus 
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herself. At the suggestion of Cupid his mother procures from 
Vulcan arrows which will right the complexity by estranging Sapho 
and Phao. But having '^ stricken Sapho with a deep disdain of Phao/' 
the Queen of Sicily wins over the boy to call her his mother, and 
persuades him to strike Phao with a "great despite" of Venus, so, 
having lost her love and her son, and being supplanted as Goddess of 
Love by the Queen. of Syracuse, Venus departs ignominiously. 

Phao, now left alone again, consults his oracle, and exclaiming 
as his final resolution : ** This shall bee my resolution, wherever I 
wander to be as I were ever kneeling before Sapho; my loyaltie 
unspotted, though unrewarded. . . . My life shall be spent in sigh- 
ing and wishing, the one for my bad fortune, the other for Saphoes 
good," he is told by Sybilla, ** Doe so, Phao : for destinie calleth 
thee as well from Sicily as from love. Other things hang over thy 
head, which I must neither tell, nor thou enquire." 

" Farewell," cries the unfortunate lover, ** farewell, Sybilla, and 
farewell Sicily. . . . Farewell Syracusa, unworthy to harbour faith 
and when I am gone, unlesse Sapho be here, unlikely to harbour 
any." 

A comparatively large part of the work is taken up with by- 
play intended to be comic, and which in no way influences the 
development of the story ; there are also a number of characters 
accessory to the principals, which, having no special significance 
in the play or of themselves, do not concern us here. 

Vulcan, Cupid, and Venus represent the agencies or causes of 
the actions of the other dramatis persona^ in the style of the 
morality play which was just dying out when Lyly wrote. 

Almost at first glance their geographical similarity of position 
makes one inclined to read for Sicily and Syracuse — England and 
London. 

The disconsolate suitor for the hand of the Princess of Sicily, 
or England, seems evidently one who resembles Phao no less in 
his frequent consultings of a Sybilla than in his ferryman-like jour- 
neyings across the English Channel; namely, Francis, Duke of 
Alengon and Anjou (** the ugliest man in Europe 1 " ) We know 
that this paltry individual deferred to '' Madame le Serpente," his 
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Italian mother, — Catherine de Medici, — on all other subjects as 
well as the marriage she proposed for him with Elizabeth of Eng- 
land ; while the latter's afEection for the youth and the consequent 
uneasiness and worry it occasioned, followed by her abrupt dismissal 
of him, are strongly portrayed in the relations between the Sapho 
and Phao of the play. 

One can very well imagine that the allegorical explanation of 
her Majesty's fickleness, as being due to the direct agency of the 
gods, must have been indeed " flatteringly grateful *' to Elizabeth at 
the time, no less than her implied superiority to the Goddess of 
Love. 

The narrative of these events is thus, in part, given by Hume 
(chap, xli.) : — - 

" The Duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts sent bim of 
the Queen's prepossession in his favor, paid her secretly a visit at 
Greenwich ; and after some conference with her, the purport of 
which is not known he departed. . . . 

" In the midst of all the pomp which attended the anniversary 
of her coronation she was seen after long and intimate discourse 
with him to take a ring from her own finger and put it upon 
his; . . . 

" These reflections kept the Queen in great anxiety and irresolu- 
tion, and she was observed to pass several nights without any sleep 
or repose, ... At last . . . having sent for the Duke of Anjou 
she had a long conference with him in private. He expressed great 
disgust on his leaving her, threw away the ring she had given him, 
and uttered many curses on the mutability of women and of 
islanders." 

Further, we learn from Green, * History of the English People * 
[ii. 427-8], that "Catherine of Medicis strove to league the two 
countries — France and England — by a marriage of Elizabeth 
with the Duke of Anjou. . . . But the subtle schemes which cen- 
tered in him broke down before the selfish perfidy of the Duke. 
Resolved to be ruler in more than name, be planned the seizure of 
the great cities of the Netherlands and at the opening of 1583 
made a fruitless attempt to take Antwerp by surprise. . . . The 
Duke fled homewards, the match and sovereignty were at an end." 
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The play was acted before Her Majesty on Shrove Tuesday, 1584, 

and subsequently to the general public : the concluding injunction 

of Sybilla, quoted above, must, we think, have come opportunely to 

the English people, in whose ears the news of the overthrow of the 

despised Frenchman was then ringing. 

" And so we wish everyone of you a thread, to lead you out of 
the doubts wherein we leave you entangled, that nothing be mis- 
taken by your rash oversights, nor misconstrued by your deep 
insights." Frederick yohn Teggart, 



AN INTERPRETATION OF TENNYSON'S 'BREAK, 

BREAK, BREAK' 

This short poem seems to have escaped the notice of critics. 
It doubtless owes its deserved popularity to the note of vague 
suggestiveness that runs through it, and to the perfect art with 
which Tennyson has interwoven the mood of the poem with its 
movement. The mood is, of course, that of melancholy; and the 
rhythm is in faultless keeping. 

But I believe that the lines contain a deeper meaning than has 
yet been attributed to them. Let us see. 

There is a phrase of old Jean Paul Richter's that has often 
appealed to me with insistent pathos, die Stummen des Himmels 
(" heaven's mutes "), by which are meant those mortals in whose 
bosom is a heaven, or perhaps a hell, but who cannot body them- 
selves forth in adequate expression. They cannot voice their 
mood. Are not all of us at times die Stummen des Himmels f Is 
not this the very sting of deep unspoken grief ? Is it not deep 
because unspoken ? With what a sense of relief and solace do we 
at such times repeat again and again the stray lines of some poet 
who has felt as we feel, and been dowered with the gift of compe- 
tent voice ! 

Turn now to Tennyson's lines : — 

*' Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea t 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me." 

5 
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As the sea expresses its grief in measured sobs against the 
shore, so, says the bereaved one, I would that my tongue could 
express the thoughts that arise in me. The simple utterance 
would alleviate. 

" O well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay 1 " 

In the fisherman's boy and the sailor lad there is perfect corre- 
spondence between feeling and expression : the shout and the 
song give adequate utterance to what is passing within. 

But not so with the stricken heart. It can but dumbly indicate 
its pain : — 

" But O for the touch oE a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! " 

It can indicate^ but cannot compass with words. 

As the mourner in Tennyson's lines, envies the sea its power 
of expression, so James Lee's wife in Browning's poem envies 
the wind : — 

" Still ailing. Wind ? Wilt be appeased or no ? 
Which needs the other's office, thou or I f 
Dost want to be disburdened of a woe, 

And can, in truth, my voice untie 
Its links and let it go ? 

" Art thou a dumb, wronged thing that would be righted, 
Intrusting thus thy cause to me ? Forbear I 
No tongue can mend such pleadings ; faith, requited 

With falsehood, — love, at last aware 
Of scorn, -^ hopes, early blighted, — 

'' We have them ; but I know not any tone 

So fit as thine to falter forth a sorrow : 
Dost think men would go mad without a moan. 

If they knew any way to borrow 
A pathos like thy own ? " 

Shakespeare touches upon the solace of expression more than 
once : — 
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" Give sorrow words : the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart and bids it break." 

('Macbeth/ iv. 3, 209, 210.) 

" Duchess. Why should calamity be full of words ? " 
" Queen Elizabeth. Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy succeeders of intestate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miseries I 

Let them have scope : though what they do impart 

Help not at all, yet do they ease the heart." 

(* Richard III.,* iv. 4, 126-131.) 

Montaigne quaintly comments upon the speechlessness of deep 
grief : — 

" And peradventure something like this might be working in 
the fancy of the ancient painter who, being in the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia to represent the sorrow of the assistants proportion- 
ably to the several degrees of interest every one had in the death 
of this fair innocent virgin, and having in the other figures laid 
out the utmost power of his art, when he came to that of her 
father, he drew him with a veil over his face, meaning thereby that 
no kind of countenance was capable of expressing such a degree of 
sorrow. Which is also tlic reason why the poets feigjn the miser- 
able mother Niobe, having first lost seven sons and successively as 
many daughters, to be transformed at last into a rock, thereby to 
express that melancholick, dumb, and deaf stupidity which be- 
numbs all our faculties when opprest with accidents greater than 
we are able to bear. . . . Till the soul, beginning to vent itself in 
sighs and tears, seems a little to free and disengage itself from the 
sudden oppression, and to have obtained some room to work itself 
out at greater liberty." — (Essays, Cotton's translation, London, 
1700.) : C. Alphonso Smith. 

Louisiana Stats Universffy. 
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KALIDASA'S MASTERPIECE.* 

* Shakuntala ' will represent the Drama of the Hindoos at the 
Thidtre de TOEuvre, in Paris, this winter, when a valuable and in- 

• Shakuntala, or, The Recovered Ring. A Hindoo Drama by Kalidasa, 
translated from the Sanskrit by A. Hjalmer Edgren, Ph. D. New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. 1894. ($1.25.) 
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teresting Series of Historic Dramas will be performed, master- 
pieces from the Stage of Greece, Spain, mediseval France, the 
England of Elizabeth, and the Norway of to-day, joining their 
lustre with Kalidasa's famous piece. It is not unlikely that this 
well-planned course of specimen plays will have the effect of stimu- 
lating the study of the development of the Drama. Clearly, too, 
the very fact that such a series of plays is to be given is a sign 
that an intelligent interest in the splendid epochs of the Stage is 
awakening, and may spread among the people. 

Professor Edgren has done much to facilitate the spread of 
such an interest in providing the English public with a carefully 
prepared new version of ' Shakuntala ' in rhyme, rhythm, and prose 
like the original. For the 1789 prose translation of Jones and the 
1856 version of Williams, in metre and prose, are virtually inac- 
cessible to the general reader, and Patankar's text with transla- 
tion (Poonah, 1888), although so recent, is rarely to be found. 
Indeed, it seems not to have been known to the present translator, 
since he speaks, in his preface, of his own as the third, instead of 
the fourth English translation. 

A special service, moreover, can be credited to Professor 
Edgren's translation, in the artistic grace characteristic of the 
work which he seeks to reproduce. Here and there he has 
smoothened the phrase too far, so as to give an impression scarcely 
at all at variance with Western customs, where there is actually a 
vital difference. Although it may be a little disturbing poetically 
to heed this difference, it is desirable that the reader should not 
pass it over unnoticed, for what he needs to get in reading a 
foreign classic is not alone its elements of essential and permanent 
beauty, but also those traits of an ideal of beauty different from 
his own. Such traits may be transient phases of that larger beauty 
forever escaping into new forms as the ages pass, but they belong 
peculiarly to the race and the work represented. For example, the 
advice given to the bride, on leaving the home of her childhood, 
to be an affectionate handmaid to her husband's other wives, is 
softened down to this : " Thy fellow-queens love as a friend." A 
Western reader might pass over '' fellow-queens " without realizing 
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what is implied. Yet he should not do so, because not alone the 
Hindoo custom, but the Hindoo ideal of piety and beauty in life and 
poetry, is indicated in this passage. It is " a compendium," as 
Monier Williams' translation puts it, '' of every wife's duties." Soi 
also, a little later in the same scene, when Kanva, Shakuntala's 
saintly foster-father, satisfied with the match she has made, says, 
" We rear for others' weal our maids," etc., the casual reader might 
easily be led to interpret this as no more than such an expression 
as "Thus it is our daughters leave us," etc., in the well-known 
phrase of the Arrow-Maker in ' Hiawatha,' instead of a significant 
instance of the seemly attitude toward daughters sanctioned by 
the religious ideals of the Hindoos, and baldly given in Patankar's 
translation thus: "For a daughter is, really speaking, another's 
property ; having to-day sent her to her husband, my soul here has 
been entirely eased, as if having returned a deposit to its owner." 
Sir William Jones tells us that when he asked which Natac was the 
best, he was told unhesitatingly ' Shakuntala ; '* and a couplet of the 
pundits was rattled ofiF forthwith, reinforcing the answer, to the 
effect that the fourth act and four stanzas of that act were emi- 
nently brilliant As the passages just referred to are in the fourth 
act, and that is taken up with the departure of the bride to her 
husband, it may be that these poetic conceptions of a bride's 
proper relation to her lord are what especially commended Kali- 
dasa's masterpiece to aesthetic supremacy. If so, the importance 
of giving them their full Hindoo flavor is enhanced. 

With all the naTvet6s arising from the introduction in the play 
of such ideas of holiness as Kashyapa represents, who is described 
in the seventh act as standing " half-covered by an ant-hiU," a 
decaying vine around his neck, and his hair so long and matted 
that the birds " build safe their nest " in it, or such ideas of spirits 
as appear in the sixth act, when the King hears a shriek for help 
from his Jester because an unseen demon is twisting his neck, 
whom the King, such is his prowess, will take aim at and kill, — 
with all such naTvet6s the play is full of an adroitness that is fresh 
and modem yet. An important instance of this still modem species 
of stage device is the deception of his Jester by the King as to his 
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real love for Shakuntala, so that later, when he is visited by the 
curse and therefore fails to remember her, the Jester never is led 
to remind him of her, till, the King's own memory returning upon 
sight of the signet ring he gave Shakuntala and found at last in 
the fish's stomach, he asks the Jester why he had never men- 
tioned his old love-affair, and is completely answered not only to 
the satisfaction of the audience, but for the information of the 
nymph, Sanumati, who is listening behind the scenes, hesitating 
what action to take. 

The comedy of the scene between the fisherman and the con- 
stable, the beauty- of the long love of Shakuntala and of the re- 
conciliation of husband, wife, and son at the last, may appeal also 
to the modem reader with undiminished force. And the whole 
play, with its elements of permanent beauty and its characteristic 
traits of ideals remote from ours, should find a renewed future in 
many Western minds through Professor Edgren's excellent trans- 
lation. P, 



RECENT BRITISH VERSE.* 

• 

In his latest volume of verse the poet of 'The Hound of 
Heaven ' is still a little dogged at the heels by Beauty, and it 
will apparently always be characteristic of him that his nature 
is stung toward an exquisite ecstasy in poetry that possesses him 
and leads him captive. 

Lend subject wings to your own sensibility while you read him, 
or else " far-fetched " and " over-laboured " may be your unsym- 
pathetic synonyms for "framed featously," — the words he uses 
at the close of the volume to show how he has fashioned the frail 

* Sister Songs. An Offering to Two Sisters. By Francis Thompson. 
London : John Lane. Boston : Copeland and Day. 1895. (^1.50.) — 
Poems. By W. B. Yeats. London : T. Fisher Unwin. Boston : Copeland 
and Day. 1895. ($2.25.) — Birds of Passage. By Mathilde Blind. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1895. (^^-^S-) — Robert Louis Steven- 
son : An Elegy and Other Poems. By Richard Le Gallienne. Boston : 
Copeland and Day. London: John Lane. 1895. (^1.25.) 
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limbs of these sister-songs. " Knowing you frail, but not if you 
be fair, though framed featously." 

And they are fair, — a distinctively new miracle of lyric bud. 
Never have sister girlikins had choicer songs written to them than 
these to Sylvia and to the " elder nursling of the nest." As befits 
the maturer nursling, the second song is more complex, pushing 
its intensities of thought and feeling to the verge of such pure 
passion as guesses " Heaven's worth by blank negations of this 
sordid earth," or as through gloom's " refracting air " sees Heaven's 
sun before it " rise above the dull line of our mortal skies." This 
original, modern metaphor is one of many drawn from cosmic phe- 
nomena in the second song. In the first song and the proem the 
metaphors are preponderantly based on human forms. In singing 
the sudden outburst from gray skies of a belated spring, it is inter- 
esting to notice what sensitive effects are attained by anthro- 
pomorphic imagery throughout the proem and the first song. 
Spring is a " babe " the year wears in " her bosom," till the sun's 
" hand," when she paces forth " lambent-footed," unfold it to the 
eye. The daisy-blossom has a *' mouth " dabbled in the '■ new- 
sucked milk of the sun's bosom." The " bare feet " of May are the 
sweet stem to that " Rose, Christ " who from the earth suck'st our 
poor prayers and whose *' fair irradiant palms scatterest all love 
and loveliness as alms." This baby imagery with the mystical new 
life shining upon it from the Christ-child is peculiarly fit, and hal- 
lows with its purity the sensuous revels in spring witchery that 
make up the tale of the first song. Scents that are voices, flowers 
that are music, hours that waft before the eye as nereids, dreams 
that are color and sound, — these weave the circling rhythms 
about the central Sylvia, to whom Spring grants the poet's boon 
for her, — an " immortalizing touch upon the heart," a white 
mind that shall remain, " A Gideon's fleece amid Life's dusty 
drouth." 

The publishers have made this, their second volume by Mr. 
Francis Thompson, an attractive companion for its predecessor, 
and the poet has lavished even greater wealth of fancy upon it. 

In the legends of oldtime Ireland, Mr. W. B. Yeats has found a 
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northern Lotus-land. There is no clash with the earlier occupier 
of the same domain of Gaelic lore, Aubrey de Vere, because his 
use of material gathered there was predominantly direct and heroic 
where that of Mr. Yeats is visionary and fanciful. Cuchullain and 
Usheen and a piquant mixture of Pagan heroes with early saints 
are the fashion now ; and we may soon know Fergus and Lir as 
well as Hector or Odysseus, but captivating they certainly are in 
their first freshness, and the mist of fairyland that Mr. Yeats' 
fancy gives them for background becomes them well. Readers 
who love fairy-tales will stay gladly with Usheen, while the white 
arms of Neave are around him, for a century in the Island of 
Dancing, and a second century in the Island of Victories, and a 
third in the Island of Forgetfulness ; and when the recurrent 
" ancient sorrow of men " forces his return to earth at last, they 
are likely to find Saint Patrick and the prosaic Christian world of 
penance and prayers as dull as the thought of home was to the 
weary Lotus-eaters. The enticement of the Druid fairies is as 
alluring in 'The Land of the Heart's Desire,' and, though love 
in a human shape fights here against the bewitchments of old 
Heathenesse, the reader feels an ungodly sympathy for the yearn- 
ing of Maire Bruin's lonely heart to escape from the humdrum 
fireside and '' ride upon the winds, run on the top of the dishevelled 
tide, and dance upon the mountains like a flame." In the section 
of the volume called ' The Rose ' some of the daintiest and sweet- 
est of Mr. Yeats' verse is to be found, and here as everywhere 
the best aroma of the book savors of dreams of Faeryland warring 
with insidious charm against the sad hearts of men unsatisfied 
with the present. 

The level voice and meditative tone of Miss Blind's ' Birds of 
Passage' is like broad daylight after the sunrise color of Mr. 
Thompson's and the dim dusk of Mr. Yeats' verse. No unusual 
turns of fancy or thought are here, but the touch is practised. A 
series of ' Shakespeare Sonnets ' celebrate happily some effective 
scenes in Shakespeare's life, and among 'Songs of the Occident' 
and the ' Miscellaneous Pieces' there are bits, such as 'Spring in 
the Alps,' ' Cross-Roads,' and ' Rest/ which are fitted to become 
popular favorites. 
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In the style sophisticate of the men-about-town poets of Queen 
Anne's Day do some of our fag-end Victorian poets wear the 
metropolitan guise redolent of the Paris and the London that 
they sing in smoothly pairing rhymes. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
shows a graceful tendency in this direction, his last slim attractive 
volume of verse consisting of occasional or personal trifles turned 
deftly, not deeply. Here and there some enthusiasm bursts its 
way through the nonchalant surface as in the initial poem on 
Robert Louis Stevenson ; but for 4he most part such ideal stuff 
as poets deal in is used in order to be twisted to a climax, as this 
bright quatrain, perhaps a little pertinent to Mr. Gallienne's own 
muse, may pleasantly testify : — 

'* Art is a gipsy, 
• Fickle as fair, 
Good to kiss and flirt with, 
But marry — if you dare ! " 

P. 



NOTES ON RECENT FICTION. 

Novels and stories usually fall outside of the fields where 

PoET-LORE browses, but from time to time one comes our way. Several 
such estrays we take this opportunity of acknowledging, though we 
cannot notice them at sufficient length to do them justice. First, we 
may mention ' The Shadow of a Crime,' by Hall Caine. This is one of 
his earlier novels, which the Joseph Knight Co. have rescued from an 
uncertain tenure of life among the newspapers, where, as the author 
informs us in a preface, it excited an amount of interest which sur- 
prised him. Though not so great a novel as 'The Manxman,' it reveals 
those qualities of fine character-drawing, artistic management of the 
story, and original play of incident which attain such masterful per- 
fection in his latest novel. (The Shadow of a Crime, by Hall Caine, 
Boston : Joseph Knight Co. 1895.) 

*An Old Man's Romance,* by Christopher Craigie, is a pleasant 

little tale, in which is drawn a picture of gracious young womanhood, — 
one who, though she reads Philosophy, can be most kind, can make 
a felon take hope over himself, and head a party to rescue her lover, 
who is lost among fierce mountain crags, on a wild, stormy night. No 

6 
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wonder the old man tottered on the verge of transferring to her the love 
he had once borne her mother, from whom unkind fates had separated 
him in his youth. (An Old Man's Romance. A Tale written by 
Christopher Craigie. Boston : Copeland and Day. 1895.) 

' Links in a Chain,' by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, is far above 

the ordinary run of stories. The author understands the secret of 
subtle character-analysis, and the art of presenting to her readers 
the undercurrent of her characters' lives, dramatically ; that is, through 
their own speech and action. Occasionally crudities appear in her 
work, but it gives promise of attaining to a very high level. (Links in 
a Chain, by Margaret Sutton Briscoe. New York : Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1894.) ^ 

In * An Experiment in Altruism * Miss Sherwood has held the 

mirror up to a phase of life flourishing in our great cities to-day, 
wherein we are introduced to various types of social reformers. The 
self-sufficient egoism of the Altruist is cleverly drawn. With all his un- 
selfish desire to ameliorate the conditions of the poor, he is ever subtly 
conscious of a distinct boundary line between them and himself. In 
contrast to this picture are those of the " Man of the World " and " The 
Lad," each living his own life, — one sacrificing his individuality to the 
dulling pleasures of life, the other nurturing it for his own and 
the world's good. Although every one in the book admires and loves 
" the Lad," no one, not even his creator, seems to quite comprehend 
his religious attitude. As so often happens with the intellectual Agnostic, 
he is dubbed a Positivist by his friends. It is something of a shock, 
too, to find all these well-meaning and earnest reformers inclined to 
quarrel with him, because he frankly states his religious attitude upon 
inquiry, and thereby loses a good position in a college. Surely, they 
should one and all have recognized at once that his course was the only 
one possible to an honorable man. To say that Janet liked him for it 
seems to us very much like stating that we admire our friends because 
they do not steal when they are left alone with our costly bric-k-brac. A 
lapse from moral ideals should be dealt with gently, but the living up to 
them taken as a matter of course. 

Though the parts of the story are not welded together with any great 
degree of artistic finish, the book is most interesting, and shows a power 
of character-drawing and analysis that cause us to be expectant of much 
fine creative work from its author. (An Experiment in Altruism, by 
Margaret Sherwood. New York : Macmillan and Co. 1895. >o-750 
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Each story in Alice Brown's * Meadow Grass ' is a little gem, 

artistic in the telling, and keen in its scent for the marked individualities 
of the New England character as developed in rural districts. There 
is a warmth of sympathy, too, in her portraitures which gives us glimpses 
into the humanness of personalities who, if represented merely '^by the 
view,'' might seem hard and cold or merely peculiar. Miss Brown 
evidently recognizes the immense worth of a type of character that 
dares to be itself, and with loving insight reveals everywhere the fine 
seeds of good in such types. (Meadow-Grass : Tales of New England 
Life, by Alice Brown. Boston : Copeland and Day.) 

* On The Point,* by Nathan Haskell Dole, is pleasant and amus- 
ing reading. Mr. Merrithew's outlook on life reminds one in its humor- 
ous naiVet^ of the historian of * Cranford.' We feel after reading the 
imaginary, though eminently natural doings of this charming family, 
that we have made a delightful addition to our acquaintances, not the 
least of which, in spite of the attractions of the beautiful daughter 
Margaret and the younger en/ants terribUs^ is Yaqoub^ the cat, whose 
melodious yowls form a sort of Greek chorus to the story. (On The 
Point, by Nathan Haskell Dole. Boston : Joseph Knight Co. 1895.) 

Under the title ' Ballads in Prose,' Nora Hopper has collected a 

number of quaint Celtic tales which will delight the folk-lorist as well 
as the unsuspecting child who reads for the story alone, unconscious of 
the great monster Anthropology that welcomes all such little folk-tales 
in with "gently smiling jaws." (Ballads in Prose, by Nora Hopper. 
Boston : Roberts Bros. % 1.50.) 

Those who admire Zola ever and always will no doubt find the 

translations of a series of his short stories made by William Foster 
Apthorp much to their taste. For ourselves we find nothing inspiring 
in the point of view brought out in these stories that portrays all man- 
kind as utterly lacking in moral consciousness. Instead of realism, it 
appears to us to be the un realism of a tainted imagination, — a sort of 
reverse ideal sublimated out of a too exclusive observation of the evil ten- 
dencies of life, and no truer, if indeed as true, to the actual as the ideal 
born of a too exclusive observation of the good tendencies, and certainly 
not as uplifting. (Jacques Damour, Emile Zola. Englished by William 
Foster Apthorp. Boston: Copeland and Day. 1895. $1.25.) 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 

SHAKESPEARK STUDY PROGRAMME: 'TWELFTH NIGHT.' 

L Paper (or Class Work). — The Story of the Play. 

Hints: — Act L scene i. puts us in possession of what facts con- 
cerning the Duke and Olivia ? What do we learn from the conversa- 
tion of Viola and the Captain in scene ii., and what course does 
Viola decide upon? What do we discover from scene iii. in 
regard to the state of things in Olivia's household? In scene iv., 
what relation has been established between the Duke and Viola ? 
What three new characters are introduced in scene v., and what is 
the event of the scene? Act IL scene i.: What is learned of 
Sebastian and his intentions? In scene ii., what are shown to be 
the feelings of Olivia ? In what previous scene was this prepared 
for ? Does scene iii. advance the story at all ? What is it taken 
up with ? Does scene iv. advance the story ? Of what scene is it 
almost a repetition ? If it does not advance the action, what does 
it do ? Of what previous scene is scene v. the result ? What pre- 
vious scene leads up to scene i. of Act III. ? and of what scene is 
it in purpose a repetition ? What new turn is given to affairs in 
scene ii., and through whom is it brought about ? Whose doings do 
we get a glimpse of in scene iii. ? Of whose plot do we see further 
developments in scene iv. ? What other issues in the progress of 
events come to a climax in this Act ? Act IV. scene i. : Describe 
the complication of affairs which arises in this scene. What pre- 
vious scenes do we see the result of in scene ii. ? and what happens 
that will bring about a change in the situation ? What important 
event occurs in this scene iii. ? Act V. scene i. : Describe how in this 
scene all the complications are unravelled, and by what means all the 
characters are brought upon the scene. What do you think of the 
device to call Malvolio upon the stage ? Does it not seem rather 
clumsy, or do you think it a further humorous touch that Viola should 
have to depend on Malvolio to find her '' woman's weeds again " ? 

What becomes evident after tracing the events of the play 
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through in this way ? That the interest of the play does not depend 
so much upon the story itself, as, first, upon the amusing situations 
resultant from the story, and, second, upon the scenes which intro- 
duce the characters in Olivia's household who are really not at all 
concerned in the development of the plot, but who are the occasion 
of many added amusing situations. 

What constitutes the real interest of the two short scenes be- 
tween Sebastian and Antonio? Their bearing, mainly, on scene 
iv. of Act III. By means of them we are shown that Antonio has 
an enemy in Orsino, and thus his arrest is prepared for, also how 
Antonio gives his purse to Sebastian, the real purpose of the arrest 
being to bring about a reason for Antonio's requiring his purse 
again from Cesario, whom he takes for Sebastian, and so to add 
complication to the situation arising from the resemblance between 
the brother and sister. 

What are the situations which the story gives Shakespeare a 
chance to develop ? On the one hand, is the Duke pouring out his 
love for another woman to his supposed page, who is in love with 
him, and thus giving rise to the series of scenes between the Duke 
and Viola. On the other hand, is the supposed page pressing his 
master's suit to a woman who loves the supposed page, and thus 
giving rise to the series of scenes between Viola and Olivia. Out 
of this love of Olivia for Viola grows the absurd situation of Viola's 
being obliged to fight a duel, which is made still more ridiculous 
through the circumstance of her challenger being a fool. Out 
of Viola's resemblance to her brother and her disguise grows the 
absurd situation of Olivia's claiming her as a husband, and that of 
Sir Andrew taking for his unwilling duellist the all-too-willing 
Sebastian. 

To these situations which naturally result from the story, 
Shakespeare has added in Olivia's household a set of characters 
whose personality is such that amusing situations are multiplied. 
Thus we may say that the play is one of situation rather than of 
action, since whatever of action there is in it leads to situation, and 
whatever of character there is in it leads also to situation. 

Topics for Debate. — i. If attention is constantly given to ere- 
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ating humorous situations, will character-development necessarily 
suffer ? 2. Do you agree with the Shakespearian critic Verplanck 
that this play bears no indication either of an original groundwork 
of incident, afterwards enriched by the additions of a fuller mind, 
or of thoughts, situations, and characters accidentally suggested, 
or growing unexpectedly out of the story, as the author proceeded ? 

II. Paper. — The Allusions in the Play. 

Hints : — Pick out and explain the curious allusions in the play, 
noticing that these may be classed as geographical, mythological, 
astrological, or referable to persons or customs of the time, or 
books of the day. For examples of the latter class, note Sir Toby's 
"diluculo surgere" (II. 3), for " Saluberrimum estdiluculo surgere," 
an adage from Lilly's Grammar, doubtless one of Shakespeare's 
text-books at " Edward VI. School " in Stratford ; and Viola's 
" Some Mollification for your giant sweet lady" (I. 5), — an allu- 
sion to the innumerable romances whose fair ladies are guarded 
by giants ; for Maria, being very small, Viola ironically calls her 
giant, and asks Olivia to pacify her because she has opposed her 
message. (For Shakespeare's education and school-books, see 
Bayne's remarks on this subject in Brit. Encyc. art. Shakespeare.) 
The whole incident of the " possession " of Malvolio, and the visit 
of Sir Topas, probably alludes to a tract published in 1599 by Dr. 
Harsnet, — 'A Discovery of the Fraudulent Practices of John 
Darrel,' — in which is narrated how the Starkeys' children were 
possessed by a demon, and how the Puritan minister, Mr. Darrel, 
was concerned in it. For examples of allusions to contemporary 
customs, see Sir Toby's mention of dances no longer known, — 
'' Galliard," '^Coranto," etc. As an example of allusions to persons 
of that time, Sir Toby's reference to " Mistress Mall's picture," — 
Mary Frith, born in 1584, died 1659, ^ notorious woman who used 
to go about in man's clothing and was the target for much abuse. 
Astrological allusions : " Were we not born under Taurus } " 
"That's sides and hearts," which refers to the medical astrology 
still preserved in patent-medicine almanacs, where the figure of 
a man has his various parts named by the signs of the Zodiac. 
"Diana's lip" (I. 4), "Arion on the Dolphin's back" (I. 2), are 
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examples of mythological allusions. Of the geographical allusions 
there are two kinds, the real and the sportive, — Illyria, an example 
of the one, the " Vapians " and the " Equinoctial of Queubus," of 
the other. Go on through the play classifying and commenting 
on the allusions. What was a " catch " ? Give an example. (Dr. 
Rolfe's edition of the play will be found most helpful in preparing 
this paper. Harper & Bros. 50 cents.) 

Topic for Debate. — Are the odd allusions in the play a result 
of the corrupt text, ignorance, ridicule of learning } Or are they 
introduced to give a lively and contemporaneous effect i 

III. Paper. — The Duke and Sebastian. 

Hints : — How does the play set off these two lovers against 
each other .^ Which has the more constant nature? Note the 
evidences of the Duke's restlessness and changeableness ; how 
soon he tires of the music he calls for, of the clown's song (II. 4). 
Is his first speech to Viola, on woman's constancy before the song, 
consistent with his second, after it? Is his own report of himself 
true, — *' Unstaid and skittish in all motions else Save in the con- 
stant image of the one beloved " f Is Olivia's unattainableness the 
main source of her desirableness for him ? How is it with Sebas- 
tian ? Does his loyalty in love seem to be of the sort that suffers 
impairment when he can win love easily ? The Duke craves ex- 
cess in music in order that his *' appetite may sicken and so die ; " 
Sebastian wishes "to steep his soul in Lethe." Do you think 
Sebastian and Viola alike in more than appearance.^ Which is 
the quicker-witted ? Is the Duke's amicable acceptance of the 
inevitable and transference of his love to Viola in keeping with his 
character ? Do you think Viola shows promise of special facility 
for preventing the moody Duke from tiring of her ? Note that he 
calls her his " fancy's queen." 

Topic for Debate, — Is the Duke important chiefly as the in- 
spirer of Viola's devoted love } 

IV. Paper. — Viola and Olivia. 

Hints : — In what respects are the situations of Viola and 
Olivia alike .^ When the play opens, both are mourning the 
loss of a brother, and while this is made to point out the indi- 
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viduality of Olivia, after the first few lines we hear little more of 
Viola's grief. Can you suggest any reason for this ? Does Viola's 
love for the Duke absorb her any more than Olivia's love absorbs 
her when she comes to feel the same? Viola and Olivia are 
also alike in giving their love without solicitation ; but Olivia woos 
directly, Viola, in disguise, implies her love, and though her 
innuendoes are all understood by the audience, they are unappre- 
ciated by the Duke. What justification can be made for the unblush- 
iftg love-making of Olivia.? It could be justified by her rank, 
which was so much higher than that of the supposed page that 
advances should come from her. What signs are there that Viola's 
love was superior to Olivia's ? Olivia's seems to have been founded 
on external liking, else she would not have been as satisfied with 
Sebastian as with Cesario ; while Viola's, though it may have had 
no deeper foundation, was signalized by unselfishness, for she used 
every eloquent art of which she was capable to urge her master's 
suit. Notice in the first scene between Viola and the Duke how 
she tries to get out of going to Olivia, doubting her own ability, etc. 
Do you think she really doubted it, or that it was difficult for her 
on account of her own love for the Duke ? Notice in the scene 
with Olivia her woman's anxiety to see her rival's face. What do 
you think instigated her remark. " Excellently done, if God did all." 
Was it a sudden touch of jealousy } It was clearly not the proper 
thing for an ambassador pressing his master's suit to say. How is 
it with the rest of the interview } Is her sarcastic tone judicious ? 
Does it pique the nonchalant Olivia? Does her eloquence later, 
when she is assured of Olivia's obstinacy, reflect her own feelings 
for the Duke ? What effect does it have on Olivia } Is it well- 
calculated to arouse her interest ? In Act II. scene iv., which do 
you think had the right conception of woman's love, — the Duke 
or Cesario.? What do you think of Olivia's saying that '* Love 
sought is good, but given unsought is better " } Which of the two 
characters show the more humour.? Notice Viola's readiness in 
parrying questions that trench upon her sex. Olivia, on the other 
hand, can hold her own in a bout of wit with the fool, but she is 
perhaps not so quick-witted as Viola. We can imagine Viola at 
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once seeing through Malvolio's attempt at pleasing Olivia, instead 
of taking him for mad, as Olivia did. 

Topic for Debate, — Which is the best lover, the Duke, Sebas- 
tian, Olivia, or Viola ? 

V. Paper. — Sir Toby and Maria, and their butts or dupes. 
Hints : — Show how the droll situations of the play are mainly 

contrived by some of the characters in order to make others their 
laughing-stocks. Who are Sir Toby's butts? Is Sir Toby attached 
to Sir Andrew, or does he only make use of him for profit as well 
as fun ? (See Sir Toby's reply to Fabian (III. 3).) Other instances 
to the same effect ? Why does Maria join forces with Sir Toby ? 
Is she in fact the leader of the scheme, or is Fabian's story of its 
origin true 1 What part does the fool play in the game, and why ? 
Note his private grudge against Malvolio. Is it a dramatic mis- 
take that even the heroine is made the butt of these merry-makers } 
Trace Fabian's part in the duelling plot against Sir Andrew and 
Viola. Do these plots recoil in any way against the plotters? 
Sir Toby and Sir Andrew both get some home-truths from Malvolio 
while they are eavesdropping, while for Fabian and Maria these 
thrusts of Malvolio's are just as good fun as that which the knights 
enjoy better. How does some of the later fun recoil against 
Toby and Sir Andrew ? Are the Puritans made fun of in Malvolio's 
person ? 

Topic for Debate. — Are the characters least scathed by the fun 
for that reason superior to the others ? 

VI. Paper. — Minor Characters. 

Hints : — The fun of the play is capped by the presence of a 
particularly clever fool whose function of making every one the 
butt of his wit makes one of the least important of the characters 
represent the special drollery of the whole play. The only grudge 
he bears is against the man who does not appreciate fun — who 
calls him a " barren rascal." Describe the passages in which he 
particularly shines. Of the minor characters the fool is minor 
only through his station and unimportance in the plot; he really 
occupies much space in the play and in fact pervades it. How is 
Antonio connected with the plot? What traits of his does the 
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play bring out ? Is his fondness for Sebastian unnatural ? How 
is he concerned in the foolery of the play ? Is he necessary to the 
plot ? As the fool represents the merry-making spirit of the play, 
so Malvolio stands for the dupes of it. Does any one sympathize 
with him ? Who shows the clearest understanding of his faults ? 
(I. s.) What signs are there in the play of Malvolio's being a 
Puritan ? Is there any evidence against it ? Is Maria right, for 
example, when she says, " The Devil a Puritan he is or anything 
constantly but a time-server," etc. ? • That the character of Malvolio 
was generally taken on the stage as a portrait of the Puritan, and 
that Shakespeare must have known it would borrow some of its 
popularity from being so considered, seems not to be denied ; on 
the other hand it may hardly seem to be proven that Shakespeare 
thought he was drawing a genuine Puritan. Show Malvolio's char- 
acter, his connection with the other characters and with the plot 
and the foolery of the play, and state the argument for and against 
Shakespeare's meaning to make fun of him as a Puritan. 

Topics for Debate* — Is it a defect in the play that the fool, who 
has less to do with the plot, is more important than Antonio, who 
has somewhat more to do with it ? Does it show that the main 
interest of the play is in comic situation rather than in character 
or dramatic motive } 

VII. Paper. — The Poetic Figures in the Play. 

Hints : — Observe the various figures used throughout the play, 
as to whether they are drawn from nature or from other sources ; 
for example, the first speech of the Duke bristles with metaphor. 
Note that he speaks of music as the food of love, and bids the 
musicians play on that the appetite may have a surfeit^ images 
drawn from physical nature ; then that the music came o'er his ear 
like the sweet sound that breathes upon a bank of violets, stealing 
and giving odor. We should expect here some continuation in the 
language of sound ; but the Duke continues as if he had said wind 
instead of sound, and then wind is personified, for it breathes instead 
of blows on the bank of violets, and it steals their odor and gives it 
to him, — the music is so sweet that it seems as if its sounds came 
laden with the scent of violets to his ear. Here sound is personi- 
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fied at first as merely breathing, then it takes on moral attributes 
and steals and gives. Pick out and explain other figures in the 
same way. Which of the characters use the most beautiful imagery ? 
Are there any who use none at all i Is there any special fitness in 
the imagery used to the character using it? Does the imagery 
used help you to form an opinion of the characters } 

Make this last question the topic for debate. 

VIII. Paper, — The Wit of the Play. 

Hints : — What are the main causes of amusement in the play ? 
The audience, notice, is not kept in the dark one instant about 
any of the characters. Thus one of the sources of amusement lies 
in the fact that while the audience occupies somewhat the attitude 
of omnipotence, it has the pleasure of observing the characters of 
the play living their lives in the purblind way usual to mortals. 
Lessing said that a comedy should make us laugh at vices, but the 
vices must be those of characters who have good qualities also. 
Does * Twelfth Night ' answer to this description } Analyze the 
causes why the fun of the play is funny. 

Topics for Debate. — Which of the characters cause amusement 
as the result of circumstances over which they have no control } 
How do each of these cause amusement unconsciously ? Which 
of the characters cause amusement through a conscious intention 
of making fun i 



SUGGESTIONS FOR BROWNING STUDY. 

A STUDY of the associations of colors with certain thoughts, moods, 
emotions, and states of mind, in Browning's poems. Add a comparison 
with the deficient sense, or, at least, deficient use of color in the Greek 
poets, and draw a parallel between Browning in this respect and some of 
his contemporary poets; the chief aim being to ascertain if the poets 
exhibit any constant relation between certain colors and certain states of 
mind, and is such relation one of cause or merely association ? This 
study might be called * The Psychic Color-Scale in Browning.' 

An examination of the relations in which the lower animals stand to 
man in Browning's works. Several of his poems are urgent anti-vivisec- 
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tion pleas. But what would be more to the purpose would be his opinions 
of the mental relations of brutes to man (see ' Paracelsus,' etc.)) the 
inspiration which he drew from the songs of birds, the knowledge he dis- 
plays of animals, his feeling toward them as fellow-creatures, and the 
likings he had for certain species. This might be entitled * Browning's 
Sympathy with the* Brute Creation.' 

A collation of passages in which Browning describes what he considers 
the highest types of physical beauty in woman and in man ; followed by 
an attempt to show through what schooling in art he was led to adopt 
these types, and to what extent they correspond with the canons of the 
beautiful as known to artists of the present day. Also, the relation of 
his types to those of the Renaissance on the one hand and to Greek 
antiquity on the other ; the main purpose being to discover whether in 
the domain of line, color, and form, he was as much of a romanticist and 
as little of a classicist as in his poetry ; and if this should prove not to 
be the case, on what ground should we explain this contradiction in his 
theories of art? We might name this * An Analysis of Browning's Objec- 
tive Art Ideals.' 

A review of Browning's translations ; the questions to be examined 
being : i. What principle led him to select the pieces which he did for 
this purpose. 2. A critical discussion of his theory of translating rhyth- 
mic pieces into rhythm. 3. What measure of success can he be conceded 
in these undertakings? 4. Compare his translations with those of others 
of the same originals. We may head this * A Critique of Browning's 
Translations.' 

A study of Browning's recognition of universal relations in nature; his 
description of the gradual development in soul-life from personal or self- 
consciousness to general or cosmic consciousness ; the processes by which 
the latter is attained ; the enlarged appreciation it brings of life and duty ; 
the disappearance in its light of the dark or evil side of nature ; the con- 
fidence it instils in the ultimate nobility of the individual and the final 
destiny of the race of man. The especial poems to illustrate this are 
' Sordello,' * Paracelsus,' ' Abt Vogler,' * Rabbi Ben Ezra,' etc. The essay 
could be stated as on ' Browning on the Passage from Personal to Uni- 
versal Consciousness.' 

A comparison or estimate of the influence of years on thought and 
mental powers as depicted in Browning and other poets. Shakespeare's 
* Seven Ages ' may be one standard. The prologue to ^ Asolando ' and 
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' Rabbi Ben Ezra ' offer a different view. The opinion of modern science, 
that age means infallibly loss of power^ moral as well as mental, is another. 
Are there compensations, such as Browning argues for ? Do any faculties 
improve after middle life ? Is the notion of the '' wisdom of the old " false 
or true? At what age are poets at their best? Were Browning and 
Tennyson wise in continuing to sing ? A comparison of his poems classi- 
fied as to the age in which he wrote them. This might be called * The 
Correlation of the Poet's Age and the Poet's Work.* 

D, G. Brinton, 



NOTES AND NEWS. 



There is a picturesque glamour apparently hovering over 

the historic title of Poet Laureate, which keeps people interested in 
it, especially the American people, if the curiosity so continuously 
expressed as to the next incumbent of the office means anything; 
and yet, unless both the character of the duties devolving upon 
the Laureate and the manner of his appointment be materially 
changed, it is most unlikely — and every year of popular progress 
makes it less likely — that the coincidences resulting twice in a 
poet of the first class taking the court wreath should once again 
occur. The last poet laureate hesitated long over his decision. 

Why, then, should the American world be very greatly con- 
cerned over the pose of Tennyson's bays on the narrower brow of a 
minor poet ? 

Still, inquiries pour in upon us, which a London correspondent 
answers for us thus : — 

" At the date of writing no public announcement has been 
made concerning the Poet Laureateship ; but it is rumored that 
the announcement of such an appointment is imminent : the out- 
distancing competitor being none other than Mr. Alfred Austin." 

This prediction is verified, since writing the above, by the 
Queen's appointment of Alfred Austin. He was born near Leeds 
in 1835, and has been editor, critic, and novelist as well as author 
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of 'The Human Tragedy/ 1872, 1876; 'Savonarola/ 1881 ; 'At 
the Gate of the Convent/ 1885 >' 'English Lyrics/ 1890; 'Narra- 
tive Poems/ 1891 ; ' Prince Lucifer/ 1891 ; 'Fortunatus the Pes- 
simist/ 1892. Reviews of the three last volumes appeared in 
Poet-lore, June-July, and Oct., 1891, and Aug. -Sept., 1893. 

The work Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is now completing on 

his Variorum Omar Khayyam, which the Joseph Knight Co. have 
in press, will soon attest to the public his skill as a Variorum Edi- 
tor ; and of his alertness as a textual critic, let us put in evidence a 
happy guess he has made in reading the proofs for T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.'s new edition of Browning. He conjectures that the failure 
to rhyme in this short line of ' The Heretic's Tragedy ' — " Salva 
reverentia" — indicates an omission of a word rhyming with 
" drunk " in the preceding line, and that " nunc " is probably the 
missing end-word. 

The Centenary of Thomas Carlyle has come — and 

gone. Looking back thirty years, one calls to mind the enthusiasm 
evoked by his address to the Edinburgh students ; and how from 
far and near visitors crowded the streets of the city that had afore- 
time echoed to the footsteps of the famed Wizard of the North, to 
get but a passing glance at another like-famed son of the soil ; 
while those who were privileged to listen to his rapt words realized 
for once that a prophet was not without honor even in his own 
country. In the fulness of the days he was taken from us ; and we 
bowed before the record of his long and honorable career, and the 
splendor of his many-sided genius. Then, alas ! came a period of 
eclipse — when every blot was blackened, and the cupboards of 
the modest house in Cheyne Row thrown open to display to gap- 
ing crowds whatever skeletons might be visible to their diseased 
imaginations. Gossip grew upon gossip ; till at length the world 
wearied of it all, and turned, as is its wont, to some new thing. 

And to-day } Well — the Centenary has been duly celebrated, 
the house he lived in has been purchased as a " memorial ; " and 
there are manifest signs that the calumny is gradually passing 
away, and that out of it all are emerging the rugged lineaments of 
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as true and noble a man as ever trod God's earth. The Centenary 
celebration was held at the Chelsea Polytechnic, — the house in 
Cheyne Row lacking sufficient accommodation. There was a 
crowded meeting, over which Mr. John Morley presided ; and Mr. 
Reginald Blunt, in handing over the trust deed to Dr. Garnet (as 
the representative of the trust), gave an account of the movement 
which resulted in the acquisition of the " house." An interesting 
address was then delivered by Mr. Morley, who discussed some of 
Carlyle's characteristics and methods of thought and work, — his 
claim to commemoration, the probable endurance of his books, and 
his position as a teacher. He also gave some personal reminis- 
cences of Carlyle, referred to his attitude to science and social 
questions, and concluded with the remark that ** he was one of the 
great moral forces of this country for all time." Mr. Augustine 
Birrill and Mr. F. Harrison also contributed some remarks. 

At the house in Cheyne Row was organized a " Loan Collec- 
tion " of some two hundred objects connected with Carlyle. In 
the dining-room were a number of pictures and sketches — chief 
among them Mr. R. Tait's picture of this and the adjoining 
room, painted in 1857-58, and entitled " an interior at Chelsea." 
In the drawing-room are many memorials of Mrs. Carlyle ; but 
perhaps the most interesting room is the "garret study." It was 
built in 1853, and occupied by Carlyle till 1865. There are many 
letters and manuscripts of interest to be seen here; among them a 
leather pocket-book, with gold-headed pencil, sent by Goethe, from 
Weimar, to Carlyle in July, 1827. When sent from Weimar, the 
little book contained a card with the following lines in Goethe's 
handwriting: — 

" Augenblicklich aufzuwarten 
Schicken Freunde solche Karten, 
Diesmal aber heisst 's nicht gem 
Euer Freund ist weit and fern." 

GOSTHE. 

Weimar, 20 Juli, 1827. 

Among other souvenirs may be mentioned his Prussian Order 
of the White Eagle, and his Order of Merit ; letters written to him 
by Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli) and Bismarck ; memen- 
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toes of his school and college days ; manuscript fragments of his 
work on Cromwell ; revised proofs of * Frederick,' etc. 

The Centenary was also celebrated at Edinburgh, where an 
address was given by Professor Masson ; while at Ecclefechan a 
general holiday was taken. Wreaths (one understood to be sent 
by the German Emperor) were laid on the grave, — that from the 
villagers being " in memory of the greatest son of the village ; " 
a pilgrimage was made to the house where Carlyle was born ; and 
an address was delivered in the public school. 

W. G, K, 

LoNDONi England, December 6, 1895. 

Harper's continues its laudable aim of representing fiction 

of all sorts and conditions of men, — the illimitable West, the slums 
and the *' society " of New York, and the misadventures of Chinese 
international marriages running along in emulous current with the 
delicately managed historic romance of ' Joan of Arc,' notable for 
its happy attempt to unite with the simple and childlike way of 
looking at the marvellous, natural to the sixteenth century, the light 
of the modern way of regarding the wonders accomplished by such 
personal purity and force of purpose as the Maid of Orleans em- 
bodied. The rough and revolting, yet poignant tragedy of Jude 
Fawley's life, for which good society with its intangible educational 
bars and bolts shares the responsibility, provides the dark shadows 
in the picture of current fiction which the magazine as a whole 
almost stands for from a strictly literary point of view. The man- 
ner of the make-up of all this varied fiction is thus in itself a 
literary work of art on which the Editor should have congratula- 
tion. William Black's ' Briseis ' will be one of the main attractions 
in fiction next year, beginning in the Christmas number. It 
promises to tell the story of a Greek maiden in Aberdeenshire 
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THE DEMOCRATIC AND ARISTOCRATIC 
IN LITERATURE. 



1. 

Vr is one of Time's curious paradoxes that poetry, originally 
most popular and democratic of literary products, should 
come to be regarded as farthest removed from common 
interest and apprehension. In the history of all peoples 
the dawn of the artistic expression gives us folk-made epics; and 
ballads, which are epics in little, are sung by the untutored and 
the illiterate of the race. Homer, Beowulf, the Norse Sagas and 
Eddas, the German Hildebrand, the Finnish Kalevala, are not the 
work of the self-conscious litterateur armed cap-a-pie with tech- 
nique and appealing to an audience limited to those of somewhere 
the same degree of culture. Nay, rooting in the dance and the 
real music of instruments, testifying to the universal love of story- 
telling and for rhythmic intervals, these earlier monuments are not 
more literary, in the modern sense, than was Pippa when morning- 
glad she carolled her dew-pearl of a lyric. 
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Many of these old poems, indeed, were not for centuries written 
down, and so were not literary in the derivational meaning of the 
word. The idea of the written song and story is a secondary one, 
and in a way unfortunate, obscuring, as it does, the thoroughly 
popular origin of these people-births. Professor Jebb notes this in 
respect of Greek poetry. " Writing,'* he says, '* was indeed the 
instrument by which the poems were preserved and transmitted. 
. . . But it belonged to the very essence of all the great poetry 
that it appealed to hearers rather than to readers. The Greeks of 
the classical period were eager listeners and talkers ; they delighted 
in lively conversation and subtle discussion, but they were not 
great students of books. What they felt in regard to the poet can 
be best understood by comparing it with the feeling which not they 
alone, but all people, have in regard to the orator and the preacher.'' 
This will take some superficial students of the noblest literature of 
antiquity with surprise ; yet it is not only true of Greece, but of all 
early literatures. 

*' Poetry is the mother-tongue of man," said a great German 
critic ; and the remark is far less figurative than at first appears. 
Every child, with its fondness for Mother-Goose jingles and won- 
der-tales, reminds the thoughtful man of the childhood of the race, 
when ratiocination was not, and song was more natural than syl- 
logism. Emotional speech (and poetry /ar excellence comes under 
the rubric) antedates the more intellectual, non-emotional speech 
of man by centuries, each nation following a universal law of evo- 
lution and developing its literature in accordance therewith. It is 
with this in mind that Sir Philip Sidney blames those who " inveigh 
against Poetry," because they " seek to deface that which in the 
noblest nations and languages that are known hath been the first 
light-giver to ignorance, and first Nurse, whose milk little by little 
enabled them to feed afterwards of tougher knowledges." 

Nobody would deny that our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were in 
manner of life, and because of their stage of development, a practi- 
cal, utilitarian folk. Yet the Old English bard who stood in the 
hall and, harp at breast, chanted the hero-deeds of the king was a 
personage hardly second in importance to the chief himself. He 
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was not regarded by the men of the clan, the retainers in their 
armor gathering about the scald to hearken and hear his song, as 
a moonstruck, effeminate individual, to be tolerated at the best, — 
patronized rather than approved. Contrariwise, his place of honor 
was assured, his position enviable for its emoluments and distinc- 
tion. The direct and cogent effect of his appeal upon those rough 
warriors feasting after their fight was well understood ; the bard 
stirred them to prowess, and was the expression of their battle>field 
deeds and aspirations. The most matter-of-fact weapon-men would, 
we may suppose, never have dreamed of questioning the poet's 
function in this sort, or of belittling his profession and place in 
their social life. His relation thereto was as immediate as was the 
blacksmith's ; while his rank was such as to give him exceptional 
dignity and prominence. 

Poetry, as Vico declared, was the first form of wisdom, — the 
wisdom that was felt and imagined, not thought and reasoned; 
hence the poet was not the dreamer so much as the sage and 
interpreter of the people to the people, — a democratic function, 
and one to be comprehended by all. The modern attitude, popular 
if not critical, toward verse — we prefer to dub in this dubious 
fashion all present-day product which has not through fame been 
adjudicated the rank of poetry — is to be explained, first by the fact 
that reasoned thought, not emotional thought, is generally regarded 
as the vehicle for the conveyance of wisdom ; and second, by the 
false distinction set up by the tyranny of the written, and later the 
printed, word, making rhythm and rhyme the business of the cul- 
tured few, and adjuncts of thought and feeling unrelated to the 
popular mind and heart. It is not unnatural that, as society 
becomes civilized, with the birth of institutions, the division of oc- 
cupations, and the rise of reflective differentia in all directions, 
incidental to a more self-conscious and sophisticated age, intellec- 
tual processes and results should come to be regarded as of more 
authority and value than emotional states and the spontaneous pro- 
duct of feeling. In truth, this slow shift of ideal is always the con- 
dition and the measure of natural evolution into higher social life. 
Yet it may be that in the course of time, when reflection threatens 
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to swamp creation, it is fitting to call a halt, — to remind a people 
blas^ with the consciousness of the mechanism of all things, that 
the disestimation of man's natural, emotive side is dangerous, 
and can be carried too far: it may choke great creative eflforts, 
hush the divine sound of song. Nay, it may further be said that 
the modern world is now in a mood to react in favor of spontaneity ; 
sick of the fetish-worship of mere intellect, it gladly welcomes the 
child-like qualities of the unsophisticate heart. The present craze 
for folk-poets voicing in the language of the commonalty the 
popular needs and ideals makes for this conclusion ; so too does 
the diligent study of the people songs and ballads of Europe and 
the East. Modern psychological research leads the same way, 
teaching that the emotions of humanity play a larger part, and a 
more fruitful, in our growth than the mere intellectuals, and are of 
more ancient lineage. 

One recalls Lecky's deep line, " We owe more to our illusions 
than to our knowledge." It is the very man surfeited with philos- 
ophy, science, and history who flies to poetry for a breath of the 
glad, young, irresponsible dawn of the world. And so, mayhap, 
by learning the true place and power of song and the true validity 
of instinct, all classes may be brought back to a realization of its 
democratic nature. It has been overlooked that the true barrier 
which divides humble from high, the illiterate from the literati^ is 
not such a naive child of feeling as Poetry, but the stern, cold 
younger brother. Ratiocination. Thought is essentially aristo- 
cratic ; emotion is democratic, the globe over : one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin. And song, above everything else, is 
the direct and impulsive issue of emotion. If the arbitrary and 
accidental nature of literature — meaning thereby the written word 
— once be securely lodged in mind, the truth as to the royal yet 
popular part played by the emotions in instinctive creation would 
be more widely apprehended. 

Yet how surely is literature, as thus explained, a people's prod- 
uct, still capable, however much it may have been appropriated by 
the select and made to seem almost a caste privilege, of being a 
joy to all ; how surely is poetry, most plebeian of literary divisions 
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in birth and upbringing, a form to-day for the most unreserved and 
general acceptance, if the world but will ! The hard-and-fast line 
which marks oflE the literary from common folk and common inter- 
ests is an artificial one. 

This misconception of literature in general, and of verse in 
particular, is to be overcome mainly in two ways : by a broader 
and more wholesome appeal to humanity on the part of the makers 
of literature ; and by the cultivation of their emotional and imagi- 
native natures by the so-called practical community. The blame 
of the present state of things certainly lies with the litterateurs 
themselves in some measure. A movement like that of the French 
Symbolist school of poets tends to beget the impression that 
poetry, is a vague, unrelated maundering of sound, color, and sug- 
gestion in language utterly outside of the realities of life. " Take 
a few adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, substantives, and adjec- 
tives," says a distinguished French singer of another and nobler 
school, " shake them all up together, and you will have symbol- 
ism ; " and this is hardly an exaggeration of some of the recent 
work done under that name. It has been a fashion in more than 
one country to deem literature meritorious in exact proportion as it 
was recondite, obscure, precious, or narrow. Let literature become 
exclusive or technical, and the breath of life goes out of it, what- 
ever the temporary activity into which it may be galvanized. No 
one can wonder that plain people are given pause before the mean- 
ingless rhythmic rhapsodies of Swinburne or the occult mysticism 
of a Mallarm6 ; it would be an egregious mistake to fly to the con- 
clusion that such folk are atrophied on the side of emotional 
literature. On the contrary, they will be quick to respond to the 
poem or story which has clear thought, true feeling, and a sane 
atmosphere. The trouble with much of current verse is, that it 
substitutes empty art, or metaphysics, or specialization, or the 
hyper-refinements of a finicky, lop-sided culture for the wholeness 
and heartiness of more natural conditions. It is safe to say that 
if our writers cultivate a sound habit of body and a pure habit of 
mind, these abuses and effeminacies which bring their art into ill- 
repute, and surely make misunderstandings, will die from disuse. 
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A sick man in literature, who lets his sickness get into his work, 
is not a boon, but a nuisance. Meet the age half way, O man of 
letters ; realize the dignity and breadth of your calling ; reckon it 
as manly to be nothing less than vital and vigorous in your work, 
eschewing the night-side of your craft as too pathological for 
humanity's profit or your own well-being. So will you have done 
your part and may rest from your labors, satisfied that your talent 
has not been wasted, and sure that your generation will not be 
thankless. 

But on the side of the public, too, there is a duty. This may 
be expressed by saying that common folk (and the world in general 
makes no pretence to be outside this category) must cultivate the 
higher-practical; the practical which ministers to the heart and 
soul, and so to nobler living, while it may be impractical so far as 
material and immediate gain is concerned. People at large favor 
appeals to their psychical natures ; they enjoy stories, songs, scen- 
ery, art which reproduces and idealizes all that side of life. 
Scratch a Christianized Turk, it is said, and you will find a Moham- 
medan ; scratch a practical man, and you will find a big boy 
responsive to the things of the spirit, though maybe ashamed to 
own it. Hence the men and women for whom sound, pure-hearted 
literature is written are, as a rule, quite ready to meet it half way. 
They must not be slow to encourage what is given them of sweet 
and inspirational; nor must they be tricked into the fallacious 
modern notion that emotion is puerile and waste time, that intel- 
lectual wrestling is the most glorious outcome of latter-day devel- 
opment. So far is this last from being true, that all genuine 
culture (as contradistinguished from knowledge) is a thing of the 
emotional and imaginative parts of human consciousness. Some 
other modern nations — the Germans, for example — are nearer the 
right in their frank avowment of the worth of sentiment and the 
prominence in daily life they give to music, — above all other arts 
ofiEspring of the feelings. A public, a people, which does not count 
as ill spent an hour stolen from the workaday world to listen to a 
symphony concert or a reading from the poets, is the only fruitful 
environment for the artist in all those arts which are indissolubly 
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bound by the kin-tie of creative emotion. Withdraw the audience, 
and the makers of art and literature fatten on their own idiosyn- 
crasies, become decadent, symbolic, or whatever be the descriptive 
phrase naming the fad of the fleeting day. With these inter-rela- 
tions between poetry and the public realized, with the democratic 
birth of the former set before the eyes and brought home to the 
consciousness by argument and illustration, it should not be Utopian 
to hope for a reinvestiture of verse in the suffrages, not of a class, 
but of a people, the result being greater joyance and a swifter 
progress in the ameliorations and upliftings of our civilization. 

Richard Burton, 
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SECOND MOVEMENT. 

The Slopes of Helicon. Nimue and Taliesin. 

Nimue. No further alone will the dream-mighty magic prevail 

Of the lightnings that lurk in my girdle. Do thou too 
put forth 

The flash of thy will and the jar of thy striving, and 
climb. 

Though I leave thee, I do not forsake thee. 
Taliesin. Nay, leave me not ! 

Thy kiss throbs through me yet. My brain is like 

The beat gf aching music, rhythmical. 

But groaning to be free. . . . Oh, I grow faint ! 

The glow in me, like moonlight seen through clouds. 

Pales ! 
Nimue. They to whom / bear children, the birth-throes feel 

In spirit and brain, though I, the immortal, impassive. 

Suffer only, indwelling the dark of their being, in them. 

Lo, the earth is my womb, and the air is the door of my 
womb. 
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And the domed sky is big with the births of my teem- 
ing. Be calm. 

Floating in the air between the two appears a 

strange^ elf-like Child. // is uncouth and 

hairy ^ and like a being of the woods^ but 

there is yet a wild^ unhuman charm in its 

look and smile, 
Taliesin. Mine I Mine ! 

Dragon-fly darting 
Hither and thither, — 
Blue smoke of wings ; 
Bee buzzing movelessly 
Over a blue-bell ; 
Cloud in the sun, 
Clad with a gleam 
Glad as the clay-red 
Blaring of battle-horns ! 
Mine, thou art mine ! 
I demand thee ! 
Child. I am a hedgehog ; 

I am a burr ; 
'Ware prickles I Touch me not ! 

Krr ! krr ! krr ! 
Taliesin. Fairy or child ; 
Elfin or human ; 
Light on the tarn, 
Escaping the hollow hand, 
Scooped in the water, 
Eluding, alluring, — 
How shall I seize thee ? 
Child, I '11 dare you like a dare-dog ; 

I '11 haunt you like a witch ; 
I '11 lead you like a tanglefoot. 

And leave you in the ditch. 
Taliesin. Only one lure, 

Only one call for a lure ! 
Hear ! hear! 
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Dark in the heart of the deep, 
Far in the speed of the stars, — 
Throb, throb, — 
Rune of the spheres ! 
Child. Bells in the blue sky. 

Birds sing in June ; 
I am a stickleback, — 
Tickle me with tune. 
Taliesin. Under the moss. 

Under the dream of the moss ! 
Near, near ! 

Dark in the sleep of the grass ! 
Chime in the rumor of Time ! 
Beat, beat, — 
Croon of the years ! 
Child. Cricket in the grass cries ; 

Bees buzz, buzz ; 
I am a thistle-bloom, — 
Take me by the fuzz. 
Taliesin. Little ones know, 

Little ones know without knowing, 

(Dear, dear!) 

Dark in the guess of their hearts ! 

Joy, my little one, joy ! 

Leap, leap, 

To the tune of the world. 

The Child settles in Taliesin's arms. 
Child. Grasshopper jumping 

In the early morning dew ! 
Teach me how to dance so 
And I '11 play with you. 
Enter above y at the top of a steep ascent^ three Damsels, their gar- 
ments curiously embroidered^ one with bells^ another with precious 
stones and metals ^ the third with flowers. They come, dancing. 
The Damsels. Dance we merrily, maids of May ! 

All the woods and the meadows laugh 

9 
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Low with crocus and hyacinth ; 
Dance we lightly, the sky is blue ! 

Light bells blown in the morning breeze, 
Hear them simmering like fine rain 
Shot with sun to a lace of light 
Woven over the bosomed hills ! 

Every flower with an opal gleams ; 
All the grasses are tipped with joy ; 
Wind in clover-bed, wind in fern. 
Kicks his heels with the mirth of morn. 

Decked for gala day, forth and free ! 
Meet the morn with a heart of sky ! 
Greet the wave with a rippled face. 
Dance we merrily, maids of May ! 
Taliesin {playfully), Joy for my joy, and flowers for my flower! 

I '11 have them, though I climb for 't. 

Begins lightly to climb the slope^ 
Fare thee well ! Disappears. 
Up we go, long legs. 

Up to the top ! 
When we get there, will 

The blue sky drop? 
Bring the boy to us. Look, this tree 
Silver-glittering with the morn, — 
We will make him as fair to see. 

Taliesin and the Child reach the levels on 
which the three Damsels await them. 

Pretty things, pretty things, — 

What can they be ? 
Pretty toys, and pretty noise, — 

Give them all to me. 
That was an easy climb, and yet I hardly 
Can get my breath. You are not a light load. 
Youngster, for all you 're but a morning old. 
First Damsel. Bells I bring, that your steps may chime ! 



Nimue. 
Child. 



Damsels. 



Child. 



Taliesin. 
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Child. 



Damsels. 



Second Damsel. Jewels, every eye to spell ! 

Third Damsel. Flowers, to girdle you with sweet air! 

Rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes. 

Garlands of daffodil, lily, and rose ! 

She shall have music wherever she goes, 

And hands to hold up in a beautiful pose. 

And a very sweet smell in her nose, — her nose, — 

A very sweet smell in her nose ! 

A dance, in which the Child is passed from 
damsel to damsel, with a gay song ; in the 
dance, they cover him with garments richly 
ornamented with bellSy gems, and flowers. 

Come, foot it with us gayly ; 
Our legs are lithe as willow ; 
Our heels are light as vapor ! 

The sparkle on the water. 
When wind and sunshine frolic. 
No gayer than our glance is. 

The tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
Of drops of water falling 

(A silver sound of laughing 
From lattices of morning). 

The flutter of blown grasses, 
The swing of twigs birds cling to. 

The pomp of poppied meadows, 
The revel of June roses, 

The real of life made tipsy 
With vintages of laughter. 

Awake us, and we answer 
The call of Day with music. 

And over blade and clover, 
As when the west wind passes, 
The grasses hardly bending, 
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We twirl and glide and trip it 
Down wind-floors of desiring, 
To open doors of dreamland. 

They dance away, leaving the CHILD covered 
with aprofusion of ornaments. 
Child {still dancing). Oh, see the pretty spangles. 

And hear the pretty jangles ! 
From every corner dangles 

A garland to and fro ! 
I love the silver tinkling, 
I love the starry twinkling. 
Although I 've not an inkling 
Of what the garlands know. 
Taliesin. Beauty, but not the beauty of the soul, 

I see dim-glowing like a coal the wind 
Fans till it kindles. Let the bells be bells, 
The roses breathe their rose-thought out in odors. 
The opal-passion through the opal sing ; 
Thy loveliness is other. Come, away ! 
Child. You sha'n't have my pretty things, I say. 

Darting off. 
Taliesin. Nay, keep them, till you yield them of yourself. 

. . . Higher to climb looks not so light a task 
As this first hillock. No ascent I see 
But up sheer heights and over rocky ways. 
But on the summit see I not afar 
Soft slopes and pleasant woods, and 'neath the boughs 
Calm goddesses whose moving, even here» 
Seems like a solemn music ? . . . I will climb ! 

Climbs up and out of sight with the Child. 
The scene changes to the summit of Helicon. 
The nine Muses are moving through an 
intricate and stately dance^ in the intervals 
of which they sing. A simpler movement of 
the dance continues through the singing. 
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The Muses. The supreme rays of the sun break into day, only on 

reaching 
At the far rim of the sphere, faint as the dim ghost of 
a dream-sea, 

The upwhirled foam of the thin air ; 
In the void spaces between worlds it is night. So is 

the spirit 
Unrevealed, barren, remote, vain, but if made flesh 
for beholding ; 

And its doom surely is darkness. 

For a soul speechless, without body, without token 

for comrades. 
Is the dark promise of soul only, enwombcd still, 

unbegotten. 

But the flesh, giving the spirit 
To the world, gives it as well back to itself, great with 

a world's gain ; 
And the word teaches our own thought that was spoke, 

teaching another; 

And the deed fashions the doer. 

To the unseeing, the unspeaking, the blue heaven is a 

vain thing 
And the world's hero a name. Love in his heart rots 
unaccomplished. 

As an oak dead in the acorn. 
But let speech fall like a sunburst on the night — lo, 

it unfolds star 
Upon star, height beyond height, world without end, 
till in its splendor 

It shall see God, it shall be God. 

J?«/<fr Taliesin and the Child. 
Taliesin, O benign goddesses, be gracious now 
To me who call upon you, ignorant, 
Unskilful, but my heart is set to sing. 
Urania, What gifts, then, dost thou bring, invoking goddesses } 
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Taliesin. 

Urania. 

Taliesin, 



Urania, 



Clio, 



Joy, and a gift of praise, and sacrifice. 
Approach and o£Fer these upon the altar, then. 
The sandals wherewith to this height I climbed, 
These for a pledge oC years and weariness ; 
The harp I play on, for a token of awe, 
Praise and the utter yield of all my song 
To your divine dominion, dames serene. 
Daughters of Wisdom ; last of all, I give 
The song, the rapture of my heart, the love, 
The lyric joy, the child that made me glad. 

He leaves the Child and the other gifts on the 
altar. 

splendors of the eternal, hear my prayer! 
Teach me the knowledge of your ways, till what 

1 feel in all my veins, I may declare 

In all my voices ; what I know at heart, 
In speech incarnate ; what my soul desires. 
Show forth in all the passion of my flesh. 
Divinities of light, oh, hear my cry ! 
In the beginning is the word ; God, perfect Spirit, 
Eternally reveals himself. To Space he speaks 
And clothes himself in thunders of orchestral stars. 
He calls aloud, and Time grows rhythmic with the 

breath 
Of life. The grappling of the spheres declare the 

might 
Of his dominion, and their paths its perfectness. 
Lo, he hath builded the foundations of the world 
In night, and vaulted its blue dome with fire. His 

speech 
Is in the carved work of its walls, and where his hand 
Hath laid its floors in beauty. Very light of lights 
Behind the drench aild dream of color lurks his love. 
Empires, migrations, battles, thrones, democracies, 
Wharves and adventuring sails, and clamor of fierce 

desii'es, 
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Urania. 
Clio, 



Taliesin, 



Cities and priesthoods, — so the spirit of man is clay 
God moulds into the mighty image of his dream. 
The universe, is his garment. 

And the soul of man 
His image, triune, sense and thought and love, full- 
sphered. 
Terpsichore. Last through the body, one with Man and Nature, — 
^ a speech 

Itself and mother of all speech else, — wherein the 

earth 
Takes on the likeness of divinity, — he shines. 
Ay, but the blind world sees not, till the artist 
Reverbs the messages. The myriad-wrought 
Harmonies of design and color fade 
For very intricacy of eloquence 
Into an undistinguishable gray. 
But bit by bit it, disentangled, held 
Apart, and shown to men, their eyes, once seeing 
The broken beauty isolated, turn 
Back to God's work to find it there forever ; 
So God makes use of poets. Teach me, then, "^ 

To fashion worlds in little, making form. 
As God does, one with spirit, — be the priest 
Who makes God into bread to feed the world. 
The body is a form, with line and tone and tint 
And hue and texture, light and shade ; and talks as 

clouds 
And mountains do, and oaks and grass and starry 

nights; 
And in its features what man is, is charactered. 
Nor may he change his nature but sure Time 

inscribes 
The record of the change upon that palimpsest. 
Form is the subsidence upon the shores of Time 
Left there by motion of forgotten seas. Not form 
Alone, immutable and sterile diamond, 
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Polyhymnia, 



Terpsichore. 



Euterpe, 



Erato- 



The body is, but vibrant, pregnable, a harp 
Whereon the spirit plays innumerous melodies 
Of motion, — chords, progressions visible, — wherein 
Gather and fade the myriad unrecurring dreams. 
Passions and ecstasies that sweep like shadows o'er 
The prairies of man's heart. 

Nor this alone; without. 
An instrument whereon the harmonies of light 
And movement rise, within it is an organ wrought 
From crown to midriff for the wonder of tone. 

And so 
Man's life goes out in music. 

Praise the body, then, 
A loveliness itself and twofold lyre to call 
New loveliness to being. Praise the blazon of flesh 
That like a clarion sunburst trumpets to the night 
The universe of soul : valley and peak and still 
Woodland and quiver of the universal air 
Leap from the silence, and the dead is made alive. 
Lute, viol, trumpet, — as a conquering king the soul 
O'ersteps the realm ancestral, fills dead Africas 
With colonies of music, multiplies its throne 
In empired harmonies. The forest yields its trees. 
The caverns of the earth their ores, and man creates 
A thousand throats to speak through. Oh, the won- 
drous frame 
The soul shall fashion for itself in that vast life 
God keeps for it in heaven! Speech of the yet 

unshaped, 
Dream of the yet enwombed and unborn in man's 

heart, 
He gropes for in the shudderings of the air. 

And last 
Man names the world, himself, and all that is therein, 
The incantation of the word calls from the dark 
The phantoms of the mind, insights, analogies. 
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Calliope, 



Melpomene, 



Thalia* 



Taliesin, 



Terpsichore, 



Conceptions, ratiocinations, memories, — 
Bodiless wizardries whose air-drawn lineaments 
Compel the ages. 

Word, tone, gesture, color, shape, 
I sum them in the deed. Man, Master of an Act, 
At last and only finds whole utterance. Poet, sing 
The Hero, then, the man whose work the Lord of 

Worlds 
Confirms coeval with his peaks and stars. 

All speech 
Made one to voice the strife irreconcilable 
Of Will and Doom, of man and his relentless births 
Rending the spirit that engendered them, the war 
Of thunders in mid-air, battling if earth shall be 
Blasted, or filled with foison more divine, — for this, 
Body and vesture, sound, speech, color, deed, 

inwrought 
In harmonies of harmonies ! 

All language, too, 
For joy, for reconcilement ! God is a merry God ; 
And from their lofty seats the laughter of the gods 
Goes up like crackling smoke of mighty forest fires. 
For mirth, the child, and reconciling love, a tall 
Young angel, and the calm of slow full-statured joy. 
These three stand nighest about the throne of God ; 

and these 
Man utters and arouses when I come. 

I reel. 
Drunken with vision. Enter into me, 
Ye voices, and become my life, my soul I 
Or how shall I become what I discern ? 
Attend ; and take the meaning of the signs you see. 

A marvellous dance of the nine MuSES. Terpsi- 
chore, approaching the altar^ takes therefrom 
the Child, who^ as he joins in the dance and 
repeats the beautiful^ mysterious motions of the 
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goddesses f is transformed from stage to stage 
of stature and loveliness^ until he appears a 
youths tall and slender and of perfect beauty* 
He is completely naked, all his ornaments hav- 
ing fallen from him in the dance. But the 
Muses gather upland restore to him a few, of 
such a nature that they enhance rather than 
cumber the lithe grace of his figure. The 
dance finished^ the Youth turns to Taliesin. 
As he does so, Taliesin is aware that Nimue 
is again standing by his side ; and with her 
the presence of two of the gods, which are 
Hermes and Apollo. 
The Youth. Below 

The city waits with garlands, and I go ; 

The city waits with garlands like a bride. 

Now with the joy still in that look of hers, 

I must go to her. Not a sea-breath stirs 

Across the gardens where she waits and dreams 

Of one whose coming shall be like a tide 

Of day, flooding the marsh-long loops and gleams 

Of sunrise heavens in midsummertide. 

I am her lover ; it is I she waits. 

Farewell ; I go like summer to her gates. 

Hermes. Stay for a moment. If you go into the city 

With no more raiment than you need on Helicon, 
You'll hardly get the kind of welcome that you 

look for. 
Put on this mantle ; it is the prevailing fashion, 
And has a magic virtue. All to whom you speak 
Will listen while you wear it. Should you strip it 

off, ' 
Beware I men stone the fool that jargons in their 

ears, 
. . . And, since you seem to be in something of a 

hurry. 
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Apollo, 



The Youth, 



Taliesin, 
Nimue. 

Taliesin. 

Nimue, 

Taliesin, 

The Youth. 



Here, take my sandals (you observe the wings on 

them) ; 
Be off; you need winged sandals when a lady 's 

waiting. 
Only, be sure» next time you are passing by 

Olympus, 
Leave them with Ganymede ; I do not wish to lose 
them. 

Apollo stretches forth his hands upon the 
Youth. 
When thou wast still blown through the leaves at 
the will of the air, 

I was with thee ! 
And when thou wert gathered in sleep in the womb 
of the dark, 

I was with thee ! 
Look on me ! Dost thou know me, who I am ? 
Brightness of God, bless me and set me free ! 

Apollo breathes upon his forehead, and the face 
and the whole body of the Youth send forth a 
glow as of flame seen through a veil. 
These be the gods, in truth. 

And I a god, 
And with thee forever. 

I fear the gifts of gods. 
The gifts of the gods are twofold, — death and life. 
Come death then, so they give me life indeed. 

O World ! O Life ! O City by the Sea ! 

Hushed is the hum 
Of streets ; a pause is on the minstrelsy. 

I come, I come ! 
The sunlight of thy gardens from afar 

Is in my heart. 
A girl's laugh dropt from heaven like a star 

Leads where thou art. 
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The old men in the market-place confer, 

The streets are dumb ; 
The sentinels await a harbinger — 
I come, come ! 
He leaps downward through the air^ and his 
song is heard dying in the distance. Taliesin 
kneels before Apollo, about whom the Muses 
gather* 
The Muses. O thou without whom song is a broken bell. 

Whose face is as white swords with the sun thereon ! 
Look on thy priest who kneels before thee, 
Silent, awaiting the breath that quickens; 

As hangs a white ship under a tropic moon 
Between a windless sky and a waveless sea, 
Dream-still, with all sail set, till softly 
Over the waters a wind arises. 

Apollo* Give ear to their teaching, O thou who wouldst take 

fire and beacon with me ! 
As wood or as brass they shall fashion thee ; yea, as 

a lyre they shall frame 
Thy heart, and thy lips shall be moulded as the lips 

of a trumpet are wrought. 
They are cunning artificers ; they are the makers of 

lutes for the gods. 
But, behold, I am he that shall smite into music the 

lutes they have strung ; 
I am he that shall breathe through their trumpets ; 

I am he that shall burn in their lyres. 
Ere thou lifted thy face for my seeking, ere thou 

wert, ere the world was, or these, 
The Nine of the secrets of wisdom, I was, and my 

song was, with God ; 
And through me and the sound of my singing they 

were made, and all things that were made. 
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The Muses. 



Apollo. 



The Muses. 



Before the worlds God was and the nothingness, 
The yawn of space ; He spake, and the world was 

Thou, 
First-born of angels and archangels, 

Lord of the light and the lyre, Apollo. 

Thou art the breath God kindles the stars withal ; 
The seed of God wherewith as a womb the world 
Conceives and brings forth life ; the sea-cry 
Calling the soul to its ageless journey. 

Greaten thyself to the end, I am he for whose breath 

thou art greatcned ; 
Perfect thy speech to a god's, I am he for whom 

speech is made perfect ; 
And my voice in the hush of thy heart is the voice 

of the tides of the worlds. 
Thou shalt know it is I when I speak, as the foot 

knows the rock that it treads on. 
As the sea knows the moon, as the sap knows the 

place of the sun in the heavens, 
As the cloud knows the cloud it must meet and em- 
brace with caresses of lightning. 
When thou hearest my voice, thou art one with the 

hurl of the stars through the void. 
One with the shout of the sea and the stampede of 

droves of the wind. 
One with the courses of Time and the grip of God's 

hand on their harness ; 
And the powers of the night and the grave shall 

avail not to stand in thy path. 

Oh, well for him, strong son of the urge of song. 
Who, out of gloom dim-groping to find the sky. 
Beholds the splendor of our coming. 
Over the darkness a dawn arising ; 

As when to lost wayfarers in woods at night 
Day breaks and spectres flee, and a bird begins 
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His joy, and paths lie straight before them, 
So shall he stand with the sunlight on him, 

Beholding all things, myriad, evident, 
Each wave that lifts, each ripple upon the wave, 
And bird and bud and wind-borne drift-seed, 
Leaf and the vein in the leaf apparent 

Till eye again grow dim with diviner sight. 
Till lips forget all craft in the lyric rush. 
Till knowledge be made one with being. 

Deep where the dark of the soul debates not. 

For he, with lips made swift for the song to pass, 
Shall be aware no longer of lips that sing ; 
Use shall have made speech leap unbidden. 
Sure as a horse when he knows his rider. 

So day, that makes earth clear to its tiniest. 
But darkens heaven's orbed deeps and immensities ; 
Marks motes and blots out spheres, — till night 
comes, 
Night with the stars and their revelations. 

Richard Hovey. 

(To be concluded.) 



ROBERT BROWNING AS A LETTER-WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM RARE LETTERS. 

Carlyle never wearied of declaring that the history of the 
world is the biography of great men. The biographical instinct is 
certainly a strong factor in our human nature. This being so, the 
thought is borne in upon us that a new and completer biography of 
Robert Browning is only a matter of time. Valuable and interest- 
ing as Mrs. Orr's contribution toward this ** Biography '* is, it is 
manifestly incomplete, — owing possibly to an apparent unwilling- 
ness of the family to move in the. matter at all. The poet — 
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especially in the later years of his life — had a large circle of 
friends, to whom he wrote more or less unreservedly ; and it is 
here that the future biographer will find the richest material. At 
present, however, this is not easily accessible, for many of these 
friends were outside the immediate circle of the poet's family. 

Under these circumstances, it is a matter of more than ordi- 
nary interest to chronicle the fact that Mr. T. J. Wise is printing a 
series of * Letters of Robert Browning to Various Correspondents.* 
These Letters are to be issued in three volumes, the " impression 
being limited to a few copies for private circulation only." For 
the most part, they have been hitherto unpublished, — one or two, 
however, having already appeared in Poet-lore and other period- 
icals. They are, of course, of varying value ; though it may be 
truly said there is not one but possesses some special interest of 
its own. To the readers of this magazine, however, these letters 
will more directly appeal ; and I therefore propose to deal with 
them at some length, giving such extracts as do not appear to be 
of a private nature, but which tend to throw any light on his work 
or history, or which reveal the kindly and ingenuous nature of 
the man. 

Especially interesting among these letters is one addressed to 
Mr. Richard Henry Home, — ^ the author of ' Orion,* the famous 
" Farthing Epic," a poem actually published at the price of one 
farthing ! Here it is, written in acknowledgment of Home's 
* Ballad Romances,* — a volume containing some of his best work, 
and including the 'Noble Heart,' *Ben Capstan,* *The Elf of the 
Woodlands,* etc. : — 

London, Jan. 8, 1846. 

My dear Horne, — I very sincerely congratulate you on the 
fine things in this new volume. The * Swinestead Monk* is admi- 
rable, and the Camelott adventure, sylvan " to the height *' — 
perfect ! Bedd Gelert is most beautiful too. These I only par- 
ticularise because the Reviews will be sure to compliment you 
especially on the Bohemian Story [* The Noble Heart'], though 
its greatest value to me, by the side of the others, is the proof it 
gives to those same reviews that, as Carlyle has it, Pegasus can 
furl wing and ride post if it please him, at an approved pace, in an 
accepted and allowed path. There is good sailor-logic and sailor 
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language in Ben's adventure, and a funny tingling pelt of ferns, 
woodruff, lichens, and such-like forest-wrack in the Elf-legend 
[* The Elf of the Woodlands ; a Child's Story '] — and if I rather 
wish the children away. Grandmamma Grey and all, it is because 
all good stories, fairy or otherwise, are meant for grown-up men, 
and children only like them in their childish degree. Children 
should know their place, and look between our knees at such work 
— not make us look over their heads through the half-opened door, 
as if stealing a fearful joy I Delora remains Delora ! 

For the whole, thanks and admiration, now and ever, my dear 
Home, from, * Faithfully yours, 

R. B. 

Shall I never be satisfied and see reprinted that capital ' Merrie 
Devil of Edmonton ' — which first gave me a taste of your quality ? 
It would have gone well between any two in tbis collection. And 
remember that the suppression of the notes to * Delora ' is only the 
printer's affair. 

This shows to the full how the poet could enter into and 
appreciate another's work. He does well, too, in calling attention 
to the exquisite ballad of ' Delora,' which had first appeared in the 
Monthly Repository^ with side-notes after the manner of * The 
Ancient Mariner ' of Coleridge. 

Nine years later in point of date is the following interesting 
letter to Dante G. Rossetti, dated from " Paris, Oct., 1855 " : — 

My dear Rossetti, — I have taken you at your word — you 
will receive my portrait forthwith. You must put it in the sun, 
for I seem to fear it will come but blackly out of its three months' 
case-hardening. So it fares with Page's pictures for the most part ; 
but they are like Flatman the Poet's famous " Kings" in a great 
line he wrote — ** Kings do not die, they only disappear." You 
must tell me your whole mind on its merits — I am anxious to 
have it — and more, to know what you think of Bailey's Poem, and 
anybody else's poem, and other delights — as promised — and as I 
hungrily expect. 

We are in little, inconvenient rooms here, and I have been in 
continual hot water, the landlady, a " Baronne," profiting by the 
blunder of an over-zealous friend, who took the apartments against 
my direct orders. But the water is getting tepid now, and we shall 
do well enough in time, it is to be hoped. I supposed I should find 
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myself in a blessed quietude here after the London worry, but it *s 
much such an improvement as one specified in the case of a Beato 
my servant was telling me, yesterday, he heard a sermon about, in 
Naples. The Beato went into a swoon from sheer misery to begin 
with, and then " Riavutosi un poco il sant' uomo — *Che ho visto 
tutt* intorno, fratelli miei ? Figuratevi ! Otto cento mille Demoni ! * " 
— That *s nearly my case. The first comfort came in the shape of 
a dear, too dear, and good letter from Mr. Ruskin. He spoke 
befittingly of you in it too. I have lain perdu and seen nobody. 

By the way, let me tell you something. I perceive some blun- 
ders in my poems, which I shall not, I think, draw attention to, 
but quietly correct hereafter. But it happens, unluckily, that the 
worst of them occur just in a thing I would have you like if it 
might be — so, please alter the following in your copy before you 
begin it, won't you.^ 

Vol. IL 
P^gc 34, line 3, all their work is — their work is. 

7, That a — dele That. 

35, 4, there 's its transit — then sec tran. 

36, 3, Change the line to (" Earth here, rebuked by 

Olympus there"). 
36, 4, You grew — And grew. 

39, 6, His face — Man's face. 
13, the Hopes — new hopes. 

40, 6, Which if on the earth — dele the, 

I, Change the line to: "Give these, I exhort you, 
their guerdon and glory." 
44, II, For "Rot or are left to the mercies still," read 

" Their pictures are left to the mercies still." 

46, II, For " But a kind of Witanagemot," read "But a 

kind of sober Witanagemot." 
13, For " To ponder Freedom restored to Florence," 
read " Shall ponder, once Freedom restored to 
Florence." 

47, 12, For "Turning the Bell-tower's altaltissimo," read 

" And turn the bell tower's alt to altissimo'' 

188, 18, one called — him called. 

189, 3, one circumcised — and circumcised. 
231, 4, with it — cried too. 



I have left myself no room but to wish myself cordially kind 
remembrances to your Brother. 

R. Browning. 

II 
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The *• Poems " were, of course, * Men and Women/ and the 
corrections given are mainly for ' Old Pictures in Florence.' They 
have all been made in the later editions of the poems ; but such 
errors may account for some of the ** obscurity " alleged against 
Mr. Browning's work. 

For various reasons, it is hardly possible to deal with these 
letters in order of date ; we will therefore glance at another of as 
recent a date as 1881, on the subject of * Herv6 Riel.' As most 
readers of Browning are aware, this poem, although written in 
1867, was not published till 1871. It appeared — against Mr. 
Browning's usual custom — in the Cornhill, because he desired to 
give a subscription to the Fund on behalf of the French after the 
siege of Paris by the Germans in 1870-71. He accordingly sent 
the £100 given by Mr. Smith for the poem to that fund. When 
the poem appeared, the facts of the story seem to have been for- 
gotten, and were denied at St. Malo ; but on the reports to the 
French Admiralty of the time being looked up, they were found to 
be correct. It seems, however, that Browning was mistaken in 
stating that Herv6 Riel was granted but one day's holiday in 
which to see his wife, " La Belle Aurore," — that is, if the Notes 
sur le Croisic (par Caillo Jeune) are correct : " Ce brave homme 
ne demanda pour recompense d'un service aussi sig^al6, qu'un 
cong6 absolu pour rejoindre sa femme, qu'il nommait la Belle 
Aurore." This fact was apparently brought to the poet's notice 
by Dr. Furnivall, for under date of December 16, i88i, he writes 
that gentleman as follows : " Where do you find that the holiday of 
Herv6 Riel was for more than a day — his whole life-time ? If it 
is to be found, I have strangely overlooked it." That he had 
" overlooked it " is evident from the following letter : — 

"... You are undoubtedly right, and I have mistaken the 
meaning of the phrase — I suppose through thinking that, if the 
coasting-pilot's business ended with reaching land, he might claim 
as a right to be let go : otherwise, an absolute discharge seems to 
approach in importance a substantial reward. Still — truth above 
all things ; so treat the matter as you please." 

Here is an interesting excerpt, in the shape of a letter to Dr. 
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Fumivall, in answer, apparently, to a request for information rela- 
tive to "reviews" of his earlier work, dated December 8th, 
i88i : — 

"... I took down and piled up scores of dead and gone 
reviews as stale as the dust on them. ' Read ' them I could not 
pretend to attempt, so did the sight of their very outsides sadden 
me — the word is not too strong. So much misconception at best, 
ignorance at middling, and malice at worst, in those old slaps on 
my face in order apparently to keep some fellow's critical hands 
warm ! Yourself, and those like you, are the best suffumigators 
after this old smell ; why keep a whiff of it to show how nastily 
I lived for a long while, sustained, abundantly, however, by many 
a kindlier breathing from various quarters — only, the * sweet 
south ' ' creeps ' or * steals ' silently, while the unpleasantness is, as 
Donne phrases it, *a loud perfume.* No, let us bid good bye to it 
all ; not to real conscientious criticism, by any means, but to mere 
mopping and mowing and monkey-tricks. So I only send you three 
characteristic samples, French, Italian, and American. Whether 
the writers praise or blame (which, on my honour, I absolutely 
forget), they at least have not taken up a book to get done with it 
on the easiest terms, laughing at what is worth no more serious 
notice. What a world of width between such people and Mr. 
Kirkman, whose paper I return. The only pain I ever felt is the 
profitable one caused by such eulogy ; I know painfully my own 
shortcomings and inadequate deserts. All I engage is, that in 
what of life may be left to me, I will try harder than ever to 
deserve what my best efforts have hitherto failed to do. 
Enough ! " 

No one surely can read this letter without being deeply moved, 
such abundant food for reflection does it give ! 

I have said that we meet occasionally, in this correspondence, 
with references illustrative of his own work. Here is one such, 
referring to * The Pied Piper of Hamelin * (from a letter dated 
"Oct. 1st, 188 1 "): — 

" The ' W. M. the Younger ' was poor William Macready's eld- 
est boy — dead, a few years ago. He had a talent for drawing, 
and asked me to give him some little things to illustrate ; so I 
made a bit of a poem out of an old account of the death of the 
Pope's legate at the Council of Trent — which he made such clever 
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drawings for, that I tried at a more picturesque subject, the Piper. 
I still possess the half dozen of the designs be gave me. If you 
cared to have the Legend of the Legate I am sure you are welcome 
to it, when I can transcribe it from the page of the old book it 
remains upon — unprinted hitherto." 

Whether the * Legend of the Legate * was duly transcribed 
we do not know ; but if not, it were a consummation devoutly to be 
wished that sombody might yet transcribe it from '' the page of the 
old book " where it has lain buried for so many years. 

William G, Kingsland, 

(To be continued.) 



THE COLOR-ELEMENT IN KEATS' 'EVE OF 

ST. AGNES.' 

The thought of Keats is so present to our minds just now — 
his name is so fresh with the laurel and flowers that have been 
brought to it by his many lovers — that these few words concern- 
ing his * Eve of St. Agnes * have hardly to plead any other raison 
ditre. 

It is noticeable that, in speaking of this poem, people are apt 
to use the words **rich," " 'broidered," "glowing ; " and it stands, 
even to the average reader, as something marvellously splendid in 
color, — a piece of word-painting unsurpassed by any other in our 
language. That it should be so regarded is only one among the 
many proofs of the power that lay in its young poet. Reading 
* The Eve of St. Agnes ' with the somewhat trivial purpose of find- 
ing the " color-words," I have been struck by the fact that the 
actual color is laid lightly and sparingly, and that the effect of 
exquisite richness is produced by suggestion, — over which Keats 
had a command equal to Spenser's. The fifth stanza, which 
begins, — 

" At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows, haunting fairily 
The brain, new stuff 'd in youth with triumphs gay 
Of old romance, — " 
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is a perfect example of this magic of suggestion. There was 
chance, here, for scarlets and purples and azures ; but " the 
argent revelry/* the " triumphs gay of old romance," give a far 
more splendid effect. The twenty-fourth stanza is, perhaps, the 
most wonderful of its kind in all our poetry. In Madeline's room 

" A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes 
As are the tiger-moth's deep-damask'd wings ; 
And in the midst, *mong thousand heraldries 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings 
A shielded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens and kings." 

" Deep-damask'd " is the only color- word in the whole stanza, 
which, nevertheless, gives one a sense of peculiar gorgeousness. 
The " thousand heraldries," the " twilight saints," and " dim em- 
blazonings " form a background of magnificent mediaeval confusion 
for the one distinct object, — the shielded scutcheon, which is not 
crimson, but blushing^ "with blood of queens and kings." The 
effect is rich and romantic, many-colored, indeed, but not with 
any such colors as are known to brush and palette. 

The twenty-fifth, with its " rose-bloom," silver, and amethyst, 
and the twenty-ninth, with its " crimson, gold, and jet," are the 
only parts of the poem in which the color is actual and close 
at hand — unless the gleam of the bright fruit-baskets, and of 
the golden fringe on the carpet, may be counted as color. The 
" sapphire heaven's deep repose " seems far away, and is part of a 
simile, — as also, " Thy beauty's shield, heart-shaped, and vermeil' 
dyedr 

The thirtieth verse, in which the lover's feast is set, is one 
that a heavier hand might have colored heavily, but it is all sug- 
gestion. There are, — 

"... lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon, 
Manna and dates in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon, 
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and they stand) not yellow and red, but " sumptuous/' " filling the 
chilly room with perfume light." 

The whole poem is wonderfully delicate and restrained, and 
this one element may be analyzed merely as an example of that 
delicacy and restraint, — since it takes both to paint so glowing 
a picture in colors so ethereal. The charm of the thing defies 
analysis. It was for the probing analyst, indeed, that Keats 
wrote, — 

" There was an awful rainbow once, in heaven, 
We know her woof, her texture — she is given 
In the drear catalogue of common things." 

M. S. Anderson. 



MORAL PROPORTION AND FATALISM IN 

•CORIOLANUS.' 

In * Coriolanus,' as in * Antony and Cleopatra,' the interest cen- 
tres in the moral conflict of the individual, rather than in the 
political conflict of the state ; though in each the great issues of 
state which are involved in the destiny of the hero, emphasize the 
moral proportion of the play and heighten its interest. 

The hero, too, like Antony, is a man of noble traits and splen- 
did possibilities. But, mingling with his good traits, there is again 
a " vicious mole of nature." The first scene introduces this fact ; 
before we meet him we meet his '* ruling passion ; " for in the 
colloquy of the citizens, it is set forth in the declaration of one 
of them that he could " consider very well what services Coriolanus 
has done for his country," but that he " pays himself with being 
proud." And all his virtues, looked at closely, are found to be 
tainted with this pride which the citizen condemns. In war he is 
brave and valiant, but he is domineering and sometimes abusive 
to his soldiers ; he is tender to his family and respectful to his 
equals, but for the common people he has only contempt; he is 
patriotic, he " thinks his country 's dearer than himself," and de- 
clares that '*he has done what he can for his country." But the 
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poison of bis passion is mingled with his patriotism, for he inti- 
mates that he might even " revolt to make his wars " with Aufi- 
dius. " He is a lion," says Coriolanus, " that I am proud to hunt." 
He refuses alike the rewards of plunder and of praise. Cominius 
credits him with modesty and lack of covetousness, but it may 
well be questioned whether his refusal is not rather due to his 
pride which, in its self-sufficiency, disdains to allow anything to be 
added to it from without. In begging for the life of his " poor 
host " at Corioli, he shows gratitude, but even here, in his self- 
engrossedness, he has forgotten the name of the man to whom he 
would be grateful. 

Coriolanus's greatest struggle with his passion comes when, 
his election to the consulship having been revoked by the common 
people, and he in consequence having lost for the time being con- 
trol of himself, and in his rage still further angered the people 
and injured his own cause, he goes to his home and there is shown 
by his friends that his cause is not yet lost, and that by ** speaking 
fair " he may yet " salve what is past." The strongest influence 
possible is brought to bear upon him, his filial love and pride. It 
is a struggle between reason, self-interest, filial affection, and filial 
pride, and obedience on the one hand, and his selfish passion of 
pride and obstinacy on the other. To be sure, Coriolanus talks 
a good deal about his honor's being compromised by his treating 
the people with any show of respect when he feels none, but his 
mother soon shows him the emptiness of that excuse. Finally, 
Coriolanus decides to *' go to the market-place" and to "return 
consul." And he goes and does very well for a while, though 
we may imagine with what an effort he utters his mild '' I 'm con- 
tent," and his humble ** Tis true, I ought so." But at the word 
*• traitor," from one of the tribunes, his passion, so often before 
allowed to be "lord of his reason," takes fire; and, forgetting his 
promise, forgetting his mother, his own interest, everything, he 
gives free rein to his passion, and thunders, " The fires i' the low- 
est hell fold-in the people ! Call me their traitor ! " And so, by 
losing control of himself, Coriolanus puts himself into the control 
of his enemies, and is banished from Rome. 
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Thus far it is somewhat hard to name Coriolanus's passion. 
The essence of it is pride, self-sufficiency ; out of that grows his 
obstinacy, for pride naturaUy resists being ruled by others ; then 
to it is added a passionate temper, which, while not growing out of 
his pride, is yet dependent on it, for it is to be observed that it is 
always at some blow to his pride that he takes fire. But at the 
very time at which this passion of wrathful pride reaches its height 
and, by gaining control of Coriolanus's will at this important crisis, 
puts him in the power of his enemies and leads to his banishment, 
it itself gives way to a more powerful and deadly passion, revenge. 
Before the sentence of banishment is well off his enemies' lips, 
this passion seems to have sprung to birth, for immediately he 
cries : — 

" I banish you ! 
Your ignorance . . . deliver you as most 
Abated captives, to some nation 
That won you without blows." 

This shows a traitorous feeling, the spirit of the revenge which 
his after actions carry out. 

The turning-point in the play is here in this scene, where 
Coriolanus's pride and anger reach their climax, gain control of 
his will, and put him so much at the power of his enemies that he 
is banished from Rome. His passion has thus subjected him to 
a rule from without, and is, in a sense, therefore fatal ; but it is 
fatal in a still deeper sense, for it passes into a passion of revenge, 
which will make him morally guilty and will be entirely fatal, that 
is, it will subject him to a rule from without which will end only 
with his life. 

From this moment Coriolanus is an altered man ; he bids his 
mother and friends good-by with stoical calmness ; his air is that 
of one whose " mind is made up." Erom this time forth we never 
see a trace of the easily inflamed anger until the very last, when 
his wrath, bursting forth at Aufidius's word "boy," proves the 
signal for the knives of the conspirators. Even his pride itself 
is so far humbled before his great new passion, that he who could 
not flatter the Romans for the consulship, now flatters the Vol- 
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scians with ease to make friends against the Romans. All things 
in his nature are subordinated to his over-mastering passion ; it 
has complete control of the man ; even life itself counts for noth- 
ing, for he presents himself before his old enemy, Aufidius, with 
the declaration that he comes, 

" Not out of hope — 
Mistake me not — to save my life, for if 
I had fear'd death, of all men i* the world 
I would have Voided thee, but in mere spite, 
To be well quit of those my banishers." 

There is something impressive and heroic about such a pas- 
sion ; we lose patience with Coriolanus when, again and again, he 
gives way to his pride and wrath in the early part of the play ; 
we feel like hurling Aufidius's word " boy " at him ; but here, when 
he stands, putting every noble instinct under his feet, " presenting 
his throat " with perfect calmness to the enemy, leading the hosts 
of the foe against his native city, showing no clemency for *' his 
private friends " who are to him but a " grain or two in a pile of 
noisome, musty chaff," turning from all appeals, " his injury the 
jailor to his pity," crying, " Wife, mother, child, I know not," — 
this revenge which can so completely sway to its own purposes 
such a gigantic will and character, towers up so colossal that we 
stand before it in awe and wonder, almost forced to accord it the 
admiration which we give to the pitiless ruggedness of a mountain 
precipice or the merciless onsweep of a mighty torrent. 

But such a passion is out of harmony with the moral constitu- 
tion of things, and will be — must be — fatal to its bearer. For it 
is most important to note here that Shakespeare has made Corio- 
lanus's death*, not a sacrifice to his filial affection, but the legiti- 
mate outcome of his passion for revenge. 

This fact is clearly brought out in Act iv., Scene 7, in a long 
speech of his enemy Aufidius, which, but for this fact, would have 
no vital connection with the main lines of the drama. This speech 
plainly shows that even had the expedition against Rome been suc- 
cessful, Coriolanus would still have perished; for Aufidius cries, 
at its close, ** When, Caius, Rome is thine, thou art poor'st of all ; 

then shortly art thou mine! " 

12 
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But the inexorableness of the law that man cannot allow pas- 
sion to rule his life, is still more impressively shown by the ending 
of this great drama than it would have been had Coriolanus taken 
Rome ; for Coriolanus's mother, whose common sense and patriot- 
ism have from the first been pitted against her son's passion, again 
brings her powerful influence to bear upon him, and under her 
pleadings his gigantic revenge totters and falls, and Rome is 
saved. 

This play is not all a tragedy, for as Professor Dowden says, 
" While Coriolanus's. fortunes fall, the man rises." Coriolanus is 
never so heroic as he is at the moment when he rises above his 
mighty passion. But, for that very reason, in no drama is the in- 
exorableness of the fatalism of passion more manifest than in this. 
It renders so clear the fact that when Coriolanus gave way to his 
passion, became a traitor, and placed himself in the hands of his 
enemy, by that act he placed the control of affairs in hands other 
than his own. From that time forth the solution of the action 
must come from without himself. And, now, not even the giving 
up of his revenge can save his life ; he has placed himself in the 
power of his enemies and he must take the consequences, and the 
drama sets forth emphatically the fact that, whether his revenge is 
carried out or not, those consequences will be death ; for Aufidius, 
who has already made up his mind that " Caius shall be his" in 
case he enters Rome, now makes his failure to do so, as he himself 
says, a ** pretext " to slay him. 

Ella Adams Moore, 



•IN MEMORIAM' AND OTHER TENNYSONIA. 

A "READER of Poet-lore" writes me that she thinks I am 
wrong in fixing the date of the first Christmas of * In Memoriam ' 
in 1833, as poem xxi. implies that young Hallam was buried 
before the Christmas of xxviii.-xxx. Others have been puzzled by 
this apparent inconsistency. Dr. Gatty, who, in a note on xxviii., 
says that the Christmas eve there mentioned is '' possibly at the 
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end of the year 1833/' remarks when he comes to xxx. that the 
time seems to be "Christmas, 1834, as Hallam died on 15th Sep- 
tember, 1833, and was buried in January, 1834." 

But in this same poem (xxx.) we read, " A merry song we 
sang with him Last year," which must refer to the Christmas of 
1832, when Arthur was living; and this Christmas must there- 
fore be that of 1833. Tennyson himself, commenting upon xxiii., 
where he refers to " breaking into song by fits,** told Gatty that 
" the poem was written at both various times and places through 
a course of years, and where the author happened to be, in 
Lincolnshire, London, Essex, Gloucestershire, Wales, anywhere, 
as the spirit moved him ; ** and, in arranging the parts for pub- 
lication, some were probably inserted before others that had been 
written earlier. If xxiii. was written before xxviii., the poet, 
residing in a remote and secluded part of Lincolnshire, might 
have taken it for granted that the remains of his friend had 
reached Clevedon and been laid in their last resting-place, several 
months having elapsed since his death. What Mrs. Ritchie says 
of Somersby in the childhood of the poet was still true of it in 
1833: ** It was so far away from the world, so behindhand in its 
echoes (which must have come there softened through all manner 
of green and tranquil things, and, as it were, hushed into pastoral 
silence), that, though the early part of the century was stirring 
with the clang of legions, few of its rumors seem to have reached 
the children. They never heard, at the time, of the battle of 
Waterloo." In 1833, when railways were just beginning to be 
built, Somersby was farther from London than the remotest corner 
of the kingdom is now. 

The poet did not visit Clevedon until long after the death of 
Arthur; and the reference to **the grasses of the grave** in xxi, 
shows that he supposed his friend to have been buried in the 
churchyard, where in that poem he imagines himself to be stand- 
ing. Later, when he wrote Ixvii., he assumed that the grave was 
" in the chancel*' of the church, as the first edition makes it. He 
was misled by a slip in the memoir of Arthur written by his father. 
The ** tablet " of Ixvii. is not in the chancel, but on the west wall 
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of the south transept, or the " manor aisle," as Napier calls it. The 
poem now reads, " And in the dark church," instead of " And in 
the chancel," etc. 

When the moon is high in the heavens, it shines through the 
large south window of the church upon the tablet, as the poet 
imagines : — 

" When on my bed the moonlight falls, 
I know that in thy place of rest 
By that broad water of the west. 
There comes a glory on the walls : 

" Thy marble bright in dark appears, 
As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 
And o'er the number of thy years." 

The inscription on the tablet is as follows : — 

To the Memory of 

ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM, 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, B. A., 

Eldest son of Henry Hallam, Esquire, 

and of Julia Maria, his wife, 
Daughter of Sir Abraham Elton, Bart., 

of Clevedon Court, 
Who was snatched away by sudden death, 
at Vienna, on September 15th, 1833, 
. In the 23rd year of his age. 

And now in this obscure and solitary Church 

repose the mortal remains of 

one too early lost for public fame, 

but already conspicuous among his contemporaries 

for the brightness of his genius, 

the depth of his understanding, 

the nobleness of his disposition, 

the fervour of his piety, 

and the purity of his life. 

VALB DULCISSIME 

VALE DILECTISSIME DESIDERATISSIMB 

REQUIESCAS IN PACE 

PATER AC MATER HIC POSTHAC RBQUIESCAMUS TECUM 

USQUE AD TUBAM. 
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In poem xl. the first edition reads : — 

" And doubtless unto thee is given 

A life that bears immortal fruit 
In such great offices as suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven." 

 

The poet said to Mr. Knowles : " I hate that — I should not write 
so now — I *d almost rather sacrifice a meaning than let two s's 
come together." He afterwards made the third line read, "In 
those great offices that suit." 

I think that now the only instance of this juxtaposition of 
sibilants in the poem occurs in cxi. : " His want in forms for 
fashion's sake." It might have been avoided there by printing 
" fashion sake/' after the Elizabethan manner. Shakespeare has 
*' fashion sake" in * As You Like It' (iii. 2. 271), as it is printed in 
the early editions and the best modern ones ; so " recreation sake " 
in ' I Henry IV.' (i. 2. 174), "for your health and digestion sake " 
in * Troilus and Cressida ' (ii. 3. 120), " for *s oath sake " in * Twelfth 
Night' (iii. 4. 326), etc. 

Tennyson has apparently sacrificed meaning, or truth, to 
euphony in the lines ' In the Valley of the Cauteretz ' (written in 
1 861, though not printed until 1864), in which he alludes to the 
journey on the Continent made with Arthur Hallam in the summer 
of 1830: — 

" All along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night, 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 
I walk'd with one I loved two and thirty years ago. 
All along the valley, while I walk'd to-day, 
The two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away ; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 
Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead, 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree. 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me." 

One would infer from the " two and thirty " that the journey with 
Arthur was in 1829 instead of 1830, but the dates of both journeys 
are fixed by other evidence. Arthur Hugh Clough, who was in 
the Pyrenees in 1861, and met Tennyson there, refers to the poet's 
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former visit as " thirty-one years ago." In his journal, under date 
of " Cauterets, September 7" (1861), he writes: "I have been 
out for a walk with A. T. to a sort of island between two water- 
falls, with pines on it, of which he retained a recollection from his 
visit of thirty-one years ago, and which, moreover, furnished a simile 
to * The Princess.' He is very fond of this place, evidently." 
Clough doubtless got the information at the time from Tennyson ; 
and we know from other sources that the first visit was in 1830. 
The " thirty-two " in the poem was adopted for the sake of 
euphony. Tennyson did not like to write, " I walked with one I 
loved one and thirty years ago." 

Mr, Waugh, in his * Alfred Lord Tennyson ' (pp. 43, 186), gives 
the dates of the journeys correctly as 1830 and 1861, but (p. i86) 
refers to the former as " thirty-two years " before the latter. 

This early journey is referred to in poem Ixxi. of ' In 
Memoriam ' : — 

'' Sleep, kinsman thou to death and trance 
And madness, thou hast forged at last 
A night-long Present of the Past 
In which we went thro' summer France. 

'* Hadst thou such credit with the soul ? 
Then bring an opiate trebly strong, 
Drug down the blindfold sense of wrong 
That so my pleasure may be whole ; 

" While now we talk as once we talk'd 

Of men and minds, the dust of change, 
The days that grow to something strange. 
In walking as of old we walk'd 

" Beside the river's wooded reach, 

The fortress, and the mountain ridge, 
The cataract flashing from the bridge. 
The breaker breaking on the beach." 

The simile in * The Princess * is in part v. : — 

" not less one glance he caught 
Thro' open doors of Ida station'd there 
Unshaken, clinging to her purpose, firm 
Tho' compass'd by two armies and the noise 
Of arms ; and standing like a stately pine 
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Set in a cataract on an island-crag, 
When storm is on the heights, and right and left 
Suck'd from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents, dash*d to the vale." 

In 'Demeter and Persephone' the mother says to her 
daughter : — 

" Then He, the brother of this darkness, He 
. . . decreed that thou shouldst dwell 
For nine white moons of each whole year with me, 
Three dark ones in the shadow with thy King.' 



*i 



The classical writers, so far as I am aware, make the time that 
Persephone is to dwell in the lower regions either six months or 
four months, — half the year or a third of it. Did Tennyson write 
" nine " and " three " because they were more euphonious in the 
verse than ** eight " and " four " ? 

W. 7. Rolfe. 



RECENT AMERICAN VERSE.* 

Not lately has a more alluring volume of poems appeared than 
Bliss Carman's * Behind the Arras.' Here are both fancy and 
thought mingled in an art that at its best attains exquisite expres- 
sion. The poem that christens the book presents on the whole the 
happiest combination of the poet's qualities. The rhythm chosen, 
of long and short lines rhyming together, reflects most effectively 
the illusive yet fascinating suggestiveness of the symbolism. Any 
icy monotony that might result from such studied irregularity is 
melted in the warm, easy flow of the language and the inevitableness 
of the rhymes. Take this stanza: — 

* Behind the Arras, A Book of the Unseen. By Bliss Carman, with 
designs by T. B. Meteyard. Boston and New York : Lamson, Wolff e and 
Co. 1895. ($i-50') — The Hawthorn Tree and Other Poems. By 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Boston and New York : Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Co. 1895. ($1.25.) — Folia Dispersa. Poems of William Cranston 
Lawton. New York : The Correll Press. 1895. — Words for Music. By 
William Wells Newell. Cambridge : Charles W. Sever. 1895. (^i-oo.) 
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** Then tiie pale summer twilight towards the pole ! 
It thrills my soul 
With wonder and delight 

When gold-green shadows walk the world at night 
So still so bright" 

Or this : — 

** Strangest of all they never rest. Day long 
They shift and throng, 
Moved by invisible will, 
Like a great breath which pufEs across the sill 
And then is still." 

After reading this poem one feels as if emerging from some 
mystic realm, where, by means of cthcrealized symbols, the mind 
has caught glimpses of the vanishing-points of thought, yet it is all 
so simply, even reticently done. And the drift of it ? Mayhap the 
climbing of the spirit to ever higher regions of beauty through 
the growth of will and love ! More mysterious, if possible, is the 
' Moon Dial,' whose dread records of the world's supreme passions 
none have ever seen and lived to tell the meaning thereof. 

In some of the poems one must admit that there are what seem 
to be echoes from certain master-spirits of the age. * The Cruise 
of the Galleon ' and ' The Song before Sailing ' recall Whitman's 
favorite figure for eternity, — the seas of God, — wherein the soul 
sets sail in its eidolon yacht upon its journey into eternity. But 
where Whitman gains his effect of inconceivable vastness by large 
sweeps of the imagination that leave a certain vagueness. Bliss 
Carman gains his efEect by setting up a more specialized relation- 
ship between the seen and the unseen, and thereby succeeds in 
presenting to the mind a startlingly definite image of the un- 
imaginable. For example, in this stanza, 

" Not a fear but all the sea-room, 
Wherein time is but a bay. 
Yet shall sparkle out for lee-room 
In the vast Altrurian day," 

the comparison of so abstract an idea as time with the easily com- 
prehensible imagQ of a bay, flashes upon us with astonishing vivid- 
ness the immensity of the " lee-room " of that " vast Altrurian day." 
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One must be reminded, too, of Browning's * Abt Vogler,' in 
reading * Beyond the Gamut.' Both poems essay the solution of 
the problem of good and evil by means of the symbolism and 
analogies offered by music, and in both it is the musician himself 
who speaks. However, Abt Vogler at his organ bases his analogies 
entirely upon music's laws of artistic construction ; while Bliss 
Carman's musician, with his beloved Amati on his arm, seeks 
analogies in the physical or scientific aspects of musical laws, 
where he finds material for some beautiful and uncommon imagery. 
Whether Bliss Carman's musician had read Rowbotham's really 
poetic history of music we cannot say; but he has hit upon the 
same analogy used by that author between the idea of the music 
of the spheres and a scientifically observed fact, and given it the 
final poetic setting in these stanzas : — 

'* As fine sand spread on a disc of silver. 

At some chord which bids the notes combine, 
Heeding the hidden and reverberant impulse, 
Shifts and dances into curve and line, 

**' The round earth, too, haply like a dust mote 
Was set whirling her assigned sure way, 
Round this little orb of her ecliptic 
To some harmony she must obey." 

His fancy plays about the analogies of sound and color matching 
the bird-songs and the flowers in a duet of sound and sight, and so 
from various special inter-relations of music with sense and thought, 
he works up to the consideration of good and evil, harmonizing 
them as a musician does his dissonances and his concords, very 
much as his elder brother Abt Vogler does. 

But here again, though there are these self-evident similarities 
to Browning's great poem, Bliss Carman's is lifted beyond the 
plane of mere imitation because it is pervaded by the peculiar 
aroma of his own individual genius. He amplifies the thought 
into a complete expression of what we take to be his own phil- 
osophy, briefly stated, — the development of the soul by means of 
the senses, the final annihilation of evil, and the perfect fruition of 
love. The blossoming of thought without any loss of picturesque- 
ness in these last poems of Bliss Carman's is an indication that in 

13 
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him we have one of the few latter-day poets with possibilities of 
development, — one who can transmute, if he will, the enormously 
complex material of modern knowledge and thought into the lovely 
creations of art. 

In his designs for the poems T. B. Meteyard has shown him- 
self in full accord with the spirit of the poet. 

Other interesting volumes of verse are by N. H. Dole, William 
C* Lawton, and William Wells Newell, each possessing some indi- 
vidual note that marks them apart from the undistinguishable 
many who raise their voices in poetic chorus. Songs, Vers de 
Soci6t6, Sonnets, and Poems in more Serious Mood make up the 
contents of Mr. Dole's book. Many of the songs are marked by 
a delightful spontaneity and freshness. Quite in the irresistible 
manner of Herrick is the little song called * Summer Flowers ' : — 

" Oh summer flowers, sweet summer flowers, 
Too soon ye fade away ; 
Ye cannot hold the flying hours 
That make your little day. 

" Oh summer flowers, fair summer flowers 
Laugh while the skies are bright ; 
And sip the rich, refreshing showers 
That cool the sultry night. 

" Oh summer flowers, gay summer flowers. 
Be fragrant while ye may ; 
Sweet while ye last are woodland bowers, 
But soon ye fade away." 

The Vers de Soci^t^ will be found very attractive, combining, 
as they do, quaint flashes of humor with bits more earnest in tone. 
Perhaps his best work, however, is in the sonnets, from which we 
choose for quotation that called * yEolian Harp Tones,' because of 
its especially happy use of feminine endings in the sestet, — a 
device too seldom seen in sonnets, and by means of which, as this 
one proves, a very lovely variation from the orthodox form may be 
secured. 

" The south wind thro* my open window blows. 
It trembles into music on the strings 
Of an iEolian harp, and sweetly sings 
A quaint and mystic song, which louder grows, 
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Then dies away, until so soft it flows, 

We hardly hear it, and the voice is Spring's ! 
She to the waiting Northland comes ! She brings 

The modest Mayflower and the fragile rose ! 

" E'en now the birds among the trees are flying 

And now the willows clothe themselves in green, 
And many a crocus in the field is seen. 

Far off unseen we hear the wild goose crying, 

The world is filled with Spring's own smile serene ; 

For thus she greets us, swiftly hither hieing I " 

A classic atmosphere pervades the verses of Mr. Lawton. Not 
only are his subjects often suggested by classic themes, but there 
is everywhere a calm, genial attitude toward life, suggestive of the 
harmonious balance of a classic stage of art rather than of the 
mental and moral fermentation which is so marked a characteristic 
of our own stiirm and drang period. His art is as felicitous as his 
temper, and many a pleasant moment is in store for those who 
may be fortunate enough to secure one of his dainty little books. 

Mr. Neweirs ' Words for Music ' have all the grace and musical- 
ness of true lyrics. He has indeed found the harp he tells of in 
the first poem, and from its smote strings have breathed forth a 
series of delicate and varying fancies which will call for a wide play 
of musical expression on the part of the composer who shall set 
them to music. Among the poems which strike us as particularly 
happy in lyric quality is ' The Scarlet Tanager/ one verse of which 
we quote : — 

" A flame, a wandering fire. 
With wavering desire 

From bough to bough, 
Thou winged, wondrous thing I 
Of glad of golden spring 

The soul art thou, 
A flame, a wandering fire." 

Though not so well adapted for music, one of the most charm- 
ing poems in the volume is * Thought-Births/ through which runs 
a vein of dainty and original fancy. 

C. 
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PERSONALIA: COLERIDGE, ARNOLD, STEVENSON.* 

•*I BEGIN to see the whole scheme of letter-writing; you sit 
down every day and pour out an equable stream of twaddle." 

By the time these six volumes of letters have been pored 
over, thie big, the little, and middling, by Coleridge, Stevenson, 
and Arnold, respectively, this refreshing bit of self-criticism, from 
Vol. I. of the Vailima Letters, looks like a fit motto for the whole 
three pairs of books, whether they be couched in the slow coach- 
and-four manner of Coleridge, the family-carriage-«///A-a-livery 
style of Matthew Arnold, Englishman, or the light-weight, bush- 
haunting, frequently shying, but surprisingly plucky gait peculiar 
to the Samoan horse Jack and his master, Tusitala. 

No question but such " twaddle " does light up the character 
without mitigation or remorse. What heroes are to their valets 
must poets be to their letter-readers, especially to those who rarely 
or never mount to the realms apart, their poetry, to correct sordid 
impressions. There, their mastery of the ideal may be witnessed 
in the act of its wonder-working. Here, at best, is but a faint 
reflex of power, easy to discredit in the flood of minutiae touching 
those universal poor humanities, — the flannel waistcoats, Bath 
buns, and Bedford-cord trousers of life. 

Nobody thought of writing Shakespeare's memoirs. Everybody 
thinks of writing — and reading — anybody's now. Measure the 
distance between the feudalistic and the semi-democratic system 

* Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. 2 vols. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1895. ($6.00.) — Letters of Matthew Arnold. Collected and arranged 
by George W. E. Russell. 2 vols. New York and London : Macmillan 
& Co. • 1 895. ($3.00.) — Vailima Letters, being correspondence addressed 
by Robert Louis Stevenson to Sidney Colvin. 2 vols. Chicago : Stone 
& Kimball. 1895. ($2.25.) — Anima Poetae. From the unpublished 
note-books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin &Co. 1895. ($2.50.), — The Amateur Emigrant. From the 
Clyde to Sandy Hook. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Chicago : Stone & 
Kimball. 1895. ($1.25.) 
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by that ! And if one is a generalizer and ask what end this 
difference serves, perhaps the answer may be that the modern 
curiosity for personal talk is not justified merely by the whimsical 
apparitions of Coleridge in four flannel waistcoats, Arnold mouth- 
ing a bun between school inspections, or Stevenson prancing about 
in his best Bedford-cords " hot from Sydney," but rather by a more 
interior vision opened up by means of these idyllic pictures, when 
they are duly related to the deeper genius characteristic of each 
man. And here is the important point. Personalia unrelated to 
the distinctive note and character of the Works of a man is sheer 
material gossip, and the reading of Personalia alone flattens and 
desolates the mind. But refer the smallest small-talk to the 
highest product of the small-talker, and therefrom flow cheering 
classifications and adjustments. 

Juxtapose Coleridge's flannel waistcoats and his ' Kubla Khan,' 
for example, and you have a piquant bit of impressionism summing * 
up an abject proneness of the body before dampness and a long 
attendant train of physical ills and moral lapses in the process of 
preparing his susceptibility to seek a flitting relief and solace in 
the temperamental temperature of Xanadu. 

To the bun side of Arnold these letters plenitudinously bear 
witness, with their tireless chronicling of every shade of weather 
and every kind of dinner, be it a chop at the Inn or perfection at 
Lady de Rothschild's, preserved peaches and ice-water at Amherst, 
or champagne and venison with Phillips Brooks. Juxtapose this 
Arnold of the bun and the Arnold of the literal fastidious verse, 
and straightway, as in a thumb-nail mirror, the cool-poised critic 
appears, who well knew how, with just enough adroitness, to lash 
"Philistine" and "Barbarian" of his supremely beloved Britain 
toward the particular variety of safe, conservative progress which 
his own taste approved. 

As for Tusitala in his Bedford-cords, boyish, genial, and con- 
temporaneous unto slanginess, he it is whom the world calls 
" light-weight " with its cool breath and " artist " with its warm 
one. His portrait alone of the three bears the marks of his sitting 
for it, not to say posing. " It came over me the other day suddenly 
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that this diary of mine to you would make good pickings after I 
am dead, and a man could make some kind of a book out of it 
without much trouble. So, for God*s sake, don't lose them, and 
they will prove a piece of provision for * my poor old family/ " 
The result is livelier, to say sooth, and none the less true; your 
artistic natural having a fatal knack for throwing your unpre- 
meditated natural in the background. Hard, indeed, would it be 
to find a series of letters more frankly entertaining than these 
from Vailima. Their bright easiness of forthright speech and 
the novelty of their tropical scene-setting have much to do with 
their effectiveness. The Adam-like simplicity of Samoan weeding 
and digging is crossed by nothing more complex in the world of 
thought than a sort of literary digging and weeding like unto it, 
which consists in an endless working over of MSS. for the mail. 
One hot strand of civilized enthusiasm interpenetrates the easy- 
going surface ; it is Tusitala's unusual and splendid sympathy for 
the native Samoan chiefs squirming in the blundering competitive 
grasp of the money-making races of the earth. The artistic auto- 
biographical moulding of these letters perhaps does not go so far 
as to intend that the " Road of Gratitude " which the natives built 
him shall stand here as close and climax of Mr. Stevenson's 
Samoan sojourn, but certainly it supplies a deeper dominant note 
that greatly enriches these light-built cadences. 

In respect to this sort of preparedness for the impromptu, the 
Coleridge letters come next Not only do they lead off with 
explicit descriptions of his nature as a child, his boyhood experi- 
ences, and his general bent, as he wrote it all out for Thomas Poole 
and posterity ; but because Coleridge was always playing at open- 
ing the case and remorsefully detecting the flaws in the mechanism 
of his own being, his wife's, or of those darling friends of his with 
whom he craved to live, and from whom he thirsted to separate 
when their scrutiny of him wore a less partial guise. His extraor- 
dinary gift of lavishing and elaborating expression is manifest in 
the slightest letter here, and his difficulty in centralizing his afflu- 
ence and making all cohere to the purpose is as clearly noticeable. 

From Germany he writes characteristically, while yet he has 
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the power consciously to exhibit his own nature, that he has 
planned " the whole structure of a work that will repay me. And 
I have imperiously excluded all waverings about other works. 
That is the disease of my mind — it is comprehensive in its con- 
ceptions and wastes itself in the contemplation of the many things 
which it might do." Later in life, revelations to the same effect 
are not lacking, but then his words exhale them even while they 
are attempting to conceal omissions or to justify over-elaborations 
of the relatively unimportant, which are quite as disastrous as any 
omissions could be. 

In these letters and the record of fragmentary jottings well 
called * Anima Poetae,' whose careful registry the public owes to 
Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, vital portraits, painted out of the very 
fibre and ooze of the poet's feeling and philosophy, peer from every 
page. They mock with their misty eyes the inferior reality of 
even the various interesting portraits of Coleridge taken at various 
ages, that are scattered generously through these handsome vol- 
umes. Scarcely less personal than the Letters is the ' Anima 
Poetae.' Its thoughts, images, passing traces of a nature ever 
hungry for social stimulation, are rarely in themselves artistically 
complete enough to be vivid, yet the whole gives an impression of 
the Master of • Christabel' casually making potential chips fly in 
his mental workshop. Here, and in the Letters, too, we have evi- 
dence of the broad conception of poetry on which the excellence of 
his critical judgments was based. " A great poet," he held, " must 
be implicitiy if not explicit, a profound metaphysician. He may 
not have it in logical coherence in his brain and tongue, but he 
must have the ear of a wild Arab listening in the silent desert, the 
eye of a North American Indian tracing the footsteps of an enemy 
upon the leaves that strew the forest, the touch of a blind man feel- 
ing the face of a darling child." 

Of all these three letter-writers, Arnold is most taken advan- 
tage of in his revelations. These wholly unvarnished accounts of 
his daily deeds and increase of compliments were never meant to 
meet either a merciless or a partial publicity of gaze. The unveil- 
ing of the many negative and the few positive moments of the man 
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is the more uncompromising. He who would most shrink from the 
open eyelid of the populace, and is least prepared for it, is the 
most blankly exposed. The document is the more interesting, there- 
fore, considered as furnishing crude material, surprisingly little 
broken in upon by ideas about anything. Admirers and critics of 
his eminently temporizing judgments will be alike attracted by vol- 
umes that certainly give the most intimate imaginable reflection of 
the bare human sources of his work. Admirers will hail the 
clarity and propriety of opinion that distinguish him. Critics will 
recognize the cold and segregated interests that instinctively deter- 
mined and limited his best effort He shows the least conven- 
tionally in an English entourage. There he had genuine advance 
work to do, bridging old and new ways of thought by showing 
their essential unity. Both in literary and public questions this 
was his metier. In an American environment he is never at home. 
Links to the England of the past are essential to his well-being. 
He has nothing to say that is spiritual or significant about his 
American visit; one must conclude that he saw nothing. The 
effect of his message in the new world, as he says with surprise, of 
his ' Literature and Dogma,' is conservative. In England, at least 
at first, it was a stirring effect. This is probably because the 
American tether is looser in social and religious matters. In these 
the drag on progress is apt to come from inherited or imitated 
Briticisms ; although the American Republic lacks in flexibility and 
adjustment of means to ends in politics, and in these affairs must 
still learn from England. 

The race-prejudice, too natural to blame, but interesting to 
observe, which made Coleridge write of the Germans, " an unlovely 
race," of the Spaniards, ** a degraded race that dishonor humanity," 
of the Moors, " wretches that dishonor human nature," is still 
powerful in Arnold when he writes, in 1861, of Americans : — 

" I am still inclined to think that they will take their lesson 
without war. However, people keep saying they won't. The 
most remarkable thing is that that feeling of sympathy with them 
(based very much on the ground of their common radicalness, 
dissentingness and general mixture of self-assertion and narrow- 
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ness) which I thought our middle classes entertained, seems to be 
so much weaker than was to be expected. ... I don't imagine the 
feeling of kinship with them exists at all among the higher classes ; 
after immediate blood relationship, the relationship of the soul is 
the only important thing, and this one has far more with the 
French, Italians, or Germans than with the Americans." 

How admirable the principle here, that ** the relationship of the 
soul is the only important thing,'* but how poor and inconsistent 
the conclusion ! That the meagreness of his own soul affected the 
conclusion more than the inadequacy of " the Americans " was, 
however, a principle of democratic self-criticism which Arnold's 
own prejudices, and even those predilections he called " culture," 
prevented him from conceiving. The insensible, yet irresistible 
advance of the principle of universal soul-relationship has some- 
what to do with the fact that both Coleridge and Arnold seem 
already, before the close of the nineteenth century, to belong 
together, in this respect, to that antiquated provincial world where 
the fences are up. The cosmopolitan spirit shown by Stevenson, 
the youngest of these three men, in his Letters, and reinforced 
even in that skimming record of a few days on shipboard, * An 
Amateur Emigrant,' marks the swifter, friendlier pace the world is 
swinging into. Lighter-weight Stevenson may be compared with 
the profundity of Coleridge's dower of genius, trivial in drift and 
content compared with the lucid and symmetrical range of thought 
Matthew Arnold was dextrous in exploiting, yet in the warmer 
reach of his sympathy toward Samoans and all men, Stevenson is 
the dearer child to the future. 

Another subtler sign of the time is to be seen in the distinctive 
styles of these three books. The formal, ponderous diction of 
Coleridge, the pure, colorless exactitude of Arnold, betray the 
presence of the dawn and high noon of the century quite as much 
as they do the choice of the individual tongue; and the crisp, 
sharply contrasted effects in ways of putting words that Stevenson 
cannot help hunting to produce, accentuates the evidence that now, 
at the beginning of the fresh century, the whole world of pen and 
ink is looking for the right word for the new ways. P. 

14 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 

HOW TO STUDY WORDSWORTH'S ODE TO DUTY. 

What kind of a poem is an ode ? How does it differ, for ex- 
ample, from an epic ? 

An ode is any strain of enthusiastic and exalted lyrical verse 
directed to a fixed purpose and dealing progressively with one dig- 
nified theme. The epic tells a story which has to do with events 
taking place in the outside world ; the lyric expresses the 
thoughts and feelings within an individual soul. The ode differs 
from the simpler forms of the lyric by its ardor and the dignity of 
its subject. The ode in its earlier Greek forms was choral, and 
accompanied, according to a symmetrical plan, by the dancing of 
processions, in the Greek theatres. The rhyme and rhythm 
schemes are not restricted, and may be chosen quite at will. 

In what metre is this poem written ? How are the rhymes 
arranged ? 

Iambic tetrameter. The first four verses of each stanza rhyme 
alternately ; the last four are two couplets. 

How is the subject of this ode treated, and into how many parts 
is the poem divided } 

It may be divided into four parts: the apostrophe to Duty, 
stanza i. ; the general description of good effects from following 
Right, stanzas ii. and iii. ; the personal expression of the poet's 
need and desire, iv. and v. ; his prayer or aspiration, vi. and vii. 

In the first stanza Duty is personified and called by a name that 
magnifies her nature and office, and which it is fit that she should 
like who is a light to show the right path, and a force to restrain 
the erring and uphold the timid. 

In the two following stanzas the poet' describes the happy lot 
of those who do the work of duty without being spurred on to it, 
because they are naturally loving and truthful ; the happiness of 
the world when all are habituated to prefer right action to any 
other ; and the paths of peace, which even now are open to those 
who follow that ideal, needing only occasionally the compulsion of 
duty. 
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Is it true, do you think, that you are happier when you do right 
easily than you are when you have to struggle to do it ? Are you 
happier, for example, when it is no trouble for you to have good 
lessons, or when you have to force yourself to study and conquer 
yourself? Is it the habit of doing right that makes it easy? There 
is also a pleasure in overcoming difficulties, and for those who 
think that being instinctively and easily good is not pleasanter 
than strenuously achieving right, duty's " firm support " will not 
be amiss, nor the poet's wish, in the fourth stanza, to " serve more 
strictly *' be unshared. For those who find no pleasure in forcing 
themselves to better deeds there is the more need of appreciating 
the power of good habits implied in the poem. (On all this sub- 
ject, see Spencer's ' Data of Ethics.*) 

In stanzas iv. and v. the poet says he has loved freedom and the 
pleasure of doing right unconsciously, and yet, although he has 
not followed every inclination blindly, he has not kept himself on 
the alert, and often when his conscience required some task of 
him he has put it off. His soul is not stirred thereby to any great 
remorse, but incited to follow duty more strictly. 

Explain the meaning conveyed in the lines, — 

" But in the quietness of thought : 
Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance desires : 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
1 long for a repose that ever is the same.' 
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In these lines the poet says that it is in reflecting soberly upon 
himself and not in any sudden spasm of self-accusation that he 
realizes how unsatisfying is his old unrestricted freedom, and he 
feels how inadequate it is because sudden impulses have made 
him changeable in his desires ; he determines, therefore, in future 
to know but one aim, his hopes shall then constantly be of one 
nature, his desire being for a rest unbroken and secure. 

The last two stanzas are expressions of the poet's homage and 
prayer to Duty. The first stanza is an ardent glorification of her 
universal power and attributes ; the last is his appeal to her, in her 
less lofty and wide capacity, for personal help in the hour of his 
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need, enabling him through the sacrifice of selfish impulses to 
trust the voice of his higher reason, and to live " in the light of 
truth." 

Which lines in this ode do you think the most beautiful, and 
why ? 

Probably the lines beginning, '* Nor know we anything so fair," 
and so on through that stanza, may be chosen as the most beautiful, 
because they seem to be the climax of both the fervor and the dig» 
nity of the whole lyric, and because they are the most imaginative 
and the richest in beautiful and significant allusions. 

For example, " Flowers laugh before thee on their beds and 
fragrance in thy footing treads," touches with a mere word on the 
joy of life according to law as figured in the life of the earth, the 
flowers coming unerringly in their season fulfilling their allotted 
mission of charm and fragrance. " Thou dost preserve the stars 
from wrong ; And the most ancient Heavens thro' Thee are 
fresh and strong," — implies the beauty of accurate poise and the 
prescribed orbits of great cycles of world-systems. 

The first allusion, "Nor know we anything so fair as is the 
smile upon thy face," suggests humanity, in the image of a god- 
dess, large and serene ; the second, Earth with the charm of 
awakening Spring ; the third, the Heavens above the Earth, and a 
beauty so grand and enduring and all-including as to enhance to 
the utmost the glory and the authority of the '* Daughter of the 
Voice of God." 

Topics for Discussion. — According to some critics a poem which 
is didactic (that is, which teaches morals) is not a fit subject for 
art. Does this poem prove them right or mistaken ? 

Compare, also, Tennyson's * The Will,' and his * Ode on the 
Duke of Wellington,' especially stanza viii. 

P. A. C. 
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Some interesting resemblances in plot are indicated by 

Mr. J. W. Pearce, in the last Modern Language Notes, between 
'Aucassin and Nicolete'and 'Evangeline.' "In each story the 
lovers are brought up together in a village. In each they are sepa- 
rated by capture, being taken away on different ships, though this 
is not quite clear in • Evangeline.' In each the lover after the 
separation makes no effort to seek his sweetheart, though he still 
loves her dearly. In each during the separation the maiden is un- 
successfully urged by others to accept another suitor. In each the 
maiden sets out to seek her lover and in the end finds him." Mr. 
Pearce recognizes, of course, the direct dependence of Longfellow's 
plot upon the circumstances Longfellow himself has given, and 
concludes that these similarities can be, therefore, only coinci- 
dences. Yet he finds it necessary to account for them by sup- 
posing the American poet's probable familiarity with the Old- 
French story, and his desire to handle a plot of the like simple 
beauty. 

But, though it is scarcely to be doubted that Longfellow 
knew * Aucassin and Nicolete,' what need is there to account in 
this way for such resemblances as these, which are the more or 
less varying staples of the arguments of various cycles of world- 
tales ? The attempt to force the maiden to accept other suitors is 
a factor of the perennial plot familiar enough in Juliet's case, and 
there were many of her dynasty to precede her ere her earliest 
traceable prototype. Indeed, in all such talcs the suing of new 
suitors, or the dangers, as in Nicolete's case, that threatened her 
should she persist in her contumacious constancy, — added to the 
further complication, in some cases, of approaching child-birth, as 
in Shakuntala's case in Kalidasa's play, — have usually driven the 
heroine to more desperate or active efforts to be true to love. 

The interesting query is whether it is the comparative weak- 
ness of the heroine that has developed her greater constancy in 
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love, or her apter nature for fidelity which has developed her 
capacity for constancy in spite of monstrous obstacles. 

It occurs to us, also, that however grateful we justly should be 
to the scholarly eye for pointing out specific resemblances here 
and there, that the larger truth may be found in more generalized 
classifications of generations of world-plots, within which smaller 
specific conclusions of special conscious borrowing are bound to 
lose their undue emphasis. 

" The Queen has been pleased to appoint Alfred Austin, 

Esq., to be Poet Laureate to her Majesty." It is as was feared. Here 
in England are two poets in tho first rank, with half a dozen in 
the second ; and we appoint as chief a versifier in the — let us say 
third rank! That it is purely a political appointment does not 
mend matters, though it may be considered by the powers that be 
that a Tory will sing " to order " better. To voice the deep feel- 
ing of the People in such sonnets as, for instance, those recently 
printed by Mr. William Watson, is another matter ; and perhaps, 
on the whole, — were it not for the dignity of letters, — it is better 
that the true poet should be untrammelled by court exigencies. 

By the bye, was not the new laureate among those critics who 
were supposed to make their discordant music outside the window 
of Browning's house on a certain May morning, the measure being 
directed by, — 

** An old friend, who put leg forward nimbly, 
' We critics as sweeps out your chimbly I 
Much soot to remove from your flue, sir 1 
Who spares coal in the kitchen a*nt you, sir. 
And neighbours complain it's no joke, sir, 
— You ought to consume your own smoke, sir ! ' " 

The poet, however, orders them to " scuttle away " — otherwise 

" Xanthippe, my housemaid, 
If once on your pates she a souse made 
With what, pan or pot, bowl or skoramis — 
First comes to her hand — things were more amiss I 
I would not for world be your place in 
Recipient of slops from the basin I " 

Was it the new laureate whom he singled out for this indignity ? 
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** While as for Quilp-Hop-o'-my-thumb there, 
Banjo-Byron that twangs the strum-strum there — 
He 11 think, as the pickle he curses, 
I 've discharged on his pate his own verses ! " 

The " verses," however, would fall harmless enough on the " pate," 
not being of the calibre wherewith skulls might be cracked ; but 
the " pickle " is another matter, for the chorus of disapprobation 
may result in the tacit disappearance of the laureate-wreath when 
its present possessor lays it down. 

W. G. K. 

London, January 8, 1896. 

The spirited Sonnet Sequence, entitled ' The Purple 



East,' by Mr. William Watson, which has been coming out 
serially in the Westminster Gazette, was interrupted in its vehe- 
ment flow against the ** Craven England," " Betrayer of a People," 
whom he would rouse to nobler action, by * A Vindication of Eng- 
land ' addressed " to the author of ' The Purple East ' " by Mr. 
Alfred Austin. This remonstrance to the " Comrade, to whom I 
stretched a comrade's hand. Ere Fame found hers to greet you," 
prays him " not untune sweet voice to shrill In harsh upbraidings 
of the Mother Land," declares that "To smirch Her is to soil 
oneself with shame," and bids him cease " from unseasonable 
chidings " — 



" Nay, should the clamour and the wails increase. 
Firm in the faith She knoweth what is best. 
Keep you to-night the Festival of Peace." 

In a word, these three Christmas Eve Sonnets of Mr. Austin's, 
written not merely in the spirit of ** my country right or wrong," 
but ** my court-party's policy right or wrong," show, along with a 
very respectable metrical ability, a special fitness for the office of 
Poet Laureate as the Queen and Lord Salisbury regard it, and the 
public announcement of its award to him naturally followed hard 
upon the appearance of these sonnets. The camp-song, * Jameson's 
Ride,' is necessarily not so significant a sign of the poet's personal 
attitude as his sonnets are. The smaller loyalty to the old order, 
which is the function of the Laureate, proves to be but fuel to the 
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flame of the larger loyalty expressed in the answering sonnets with 
which Mr. William Watson continued his theme. 



u 



Thou to whom England seems a mistress dear, 
Insatiable of honey from thy tongue : 
Because I crouch not fawning slaves among, 
How is my service proved the less sincere ? 
Have not I also deemed her without peer ? 
Her beauty have not I too seen and sung ? 
But for the love I bore her lofty ways, 
What were to me her stumbling and her slips ? 



ff 



The eleventh Sonnet, with its glorious symbolic summary of 
past chivalric prowess, closes with this fine sestet : — 

" Was it all false, that world of princely deeds. 
The splendid quest, the good fight ringing clear ? 
Yonder the Dragon ramps with fiery gorge, 
Yonder the Victim faints and gasps and bleeds ; 
But in his Merry England our St. George 
Sleeps a base sleep beside his idle spear." 
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The sky is all one tender grey, 

The slender fingers of the maple-trees, 
Tipped with the hudding promise of the Spring, 

Wave and toss in the ever freshening breeze. 

Close at my feet the dry brown leaves, 

Chasing in wantonness across the grass, 
Rustle and whisper in swift eager tones 

Each to the other as they rushing pass. 

They seem a throng of hurrying souls 

So busy with themselves, and in such haste, 

They never see the cool grey sky above 

Nor note the promised growth across it traced. 

Clara Southmayd Ludlow, 
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THE ELECT OF DREAMS. 

BY VILLIEB5 DE l'ISLE ADAM. 



IN November, 1887, Alexis Dufrene, the young poet, had 
lived for several days in furnished rooms on the Rue 
de la Harpc, the fifth flight up, in an old mansion now 
become a lodging-house for students. 
That evening he had gathered together, to celebrate his twenty- 
first birthday, over a huge bowl of punch, two old classmates very 
nearly his own age, — the artist, J. Br^art, and the musician, 
Eusebius N^donchel. 

The air of the room was cloudy with cigarettes, and further 
seasoned by a good clear fire. The talk, gay enough at first, deep- 
ened towards midnight. The debate now was of abstract questions 
ofart and esthetics; Alexis listened abstractedly, Jetting them talk. 
Persuaded that artists who take the fold of set theories are fated 
only to grow old, he avoided stammering criticisms at best perfunc- 
tory. He even disdained the saying so as a useless thing, foregone 
as the dust of the streets, — taking it for granted, in brief, that at 
bottom every one docs what he must do, and finds only whatever 
he has really sought. 
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Candles on the chimney-piece cast their light along the room. 
By the head of the bed was a little door evidently long unused. 
Nearly all the rooms of an old mansion have such communicating 
doors. This one had, for a minute or two since, begun to give a 
little. The rusty bolt had unriveted itself, and was hanging by one 
screw. At the joint in the wood a faint light could be distin- 
guished, and during lulls in the discussion, hoarse sighs, short- 
breathed and labored, moaning out from the other side of the door, 
reached the young talkers. 

" There ! " exclaimed the painter, Br6art, lowering his voice. 
" What is that on the other side ? " 

"What if we should go and see ? " murmured N^donchel. 

Both had started up ; but Alexis, more promptly still, posted 
himself against the door, leaning back against it, his arms crossed, 
with an air of lyric calm which immediately impressed itself on his 
two friends. 

" Ah ! I foresee what is behind this door, — I guess it ! " he cried. 
" Of a surety it is some old king from a lost country of the East, 
some dispossessed king whom the hazards of exile and the mock- 
ery of the children of this century have led to this kennel. I 
dream that he is there, throned on a cot-bed, his eyes full of rage 
and grief ; near him lies a money-bag, full of diamonds and gold, 
and, pensively stretching a sceptre lost to sight in the darkness, 
he recklessly abandons himself to anguish. Thence, those pro- 
found sighs ! — Ah, well ! Why disturb his supreme musings } 
I think we should respect his august and vision-haunted solitude. 
Leave me to sleep beside him, proud of such a neighbor I That 
is something to make one dream beautiful dreams.'' 

Br^art and N6donchel had listened open-mouthed to this 
harangue. Recovered from their first surprise, they looked at 
each other, and reassured by the placid smiling of Alexis, N6don- 
chel exclaimed, " No ! On my honor, I thought he was speaking 
seriously ! " and Br^art added, " I am afraid yet, myself ; but come 
now, let us make sure. We must go and see ! Hold on, do you 
hear .? Surely it is some one who is very ill ; some poor devil ! " 

" Men of little faith ! " replied Alexis, letting them pass, with a 
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shrug. " Ah, you must be making sure ? You must see ? You 
must have the truth ? Very well ! Go ! Only, remember this : 
if you cross this threshold, you will never have any talent*' 

So saying, he returned towards the fire-place, seated himself in 
an easy-chair, and began poking the fire. 

Eusebius N^donchel and J. Br^art, with a shake of the head, 
opened the door wide. It gave on the last landing of a wretched, 
narrow staircase. Three steps opposite led to the half-open door 
of an attic whence the light and the moans had come. 

Having knocked without response, they entered. 

In this singularly foul garret room, a lamp whose open oil re- 
ceptacle with floating wick was almost dry, glimmered, like a poor 
little star, on a ledge over a sort of fireplace, devoid either of fire or 
ashes. A broken rush-bottom chair ; a ghost of a table with a 
porringer on it ; and in the darkest recess of this hole under the 
roof, on a pallet-bed, a very old man, in a beggar's rags, with wan, 
haggard face, through which the death's head already peered, even 
then giving out the death-rattle, in his hanging right hand a rag- 
picker's hook. It was utter misery. The last vigil for the common 
grave. Nothing to do. The hour of release was just about to sound. 

Horrified by the sight, the two young men shrank back, — drew 
the door to without a word, and re-entered to Alexis with starting 
eyes and flaring nostrils. 

" A little worn,' the gilt of thy monarch ! " muttered J. Br6art. 

" Slightly faded in his lustre, thy prince ! " bore on N6donchel. 

They recounted to him what they had seen. Having listened 
in silence to them, Alexis shook off the ash from his cigarette 
with the nail of his little finger. 

" Yes," said he, with a sigh ; " lo ! it is indeed as I told you it 
would be, you will never have any talent." 

" Ah ! but you are absurd beyond bounds ! " exclaimed Br^art. 
" How ! Two steps from a dead man, and you play the prophet ! 
It is a question of talent, forsooth ! " 

** And what pertinence in it ! " grumbled N^donchel. 

" Let us separate ; it is late ! " said Alexis. " I take it upon my- 
self to let them know, below, to-morrow morning." 
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They drank a last glass ; then with empty formalities of hand- 
shaking the two youthful artists descended, whispering many a 
dreary joke to each other at the expense of the poet and his 
dethroned king. 

Alexis listened for the sound of the shutting door. Approach- 
ing the window, he heard the laughter of J. Br6art and N6donchel 
rising towards him from the street more and more faintly. When 
their footsteps and their voices were lost in the distance, he turned 
back, locking himself in with a turn of the key. 

" Trouble-joys ! Ninnies ! " muttered the poet. " Of what 
use to that dying man have those two droll blades been ? None. 
Was it worth the trouble of jeering at my dream to go frighten 
themselves with a ghost, and come back from the Real with their 
nostrils aflare ? That is what it is to have no talent ! Scorning 
the Imaginary, which alone is real for any artist who knows how to 
command life instead of conforming to it, they preferred to set it 
before their senses, counting on their seeing what it is ! In fine, 
they have created for me a * duty.' Well, then ! " 

So saying, he filled a glass of punch, as if it were a cordial, to 
offer it, if there was still time, to his mysterious neighbor. Then 
reopening the little door, he entered the garret. 

Without hesitating, he approached the poor wretch, and lean- 
ing over him, with an accent of interest and kindliness, — 
" Well, Sire," he said, " let us see ! How will this do ? " 
At this speech the old pauper trembled as with the shiver of 
death ; but, to the amazement of Alexis, found strength to raise 
himself a little on one elbow, and to regard his visitor in silence, 
with a cold solemnity. The poet reached him the glass, which he 
pushed back with his fingers. 

" Ah ! It is you, young man ! " said the old man, half-dying, 
articulating with a very low voice, and cutting short his words. 
" I heard you within there. I recognize — your voice. You spoke 
— of a king — an exile. I too — am a dreamer. — I have passed 
my life in dreams ! — You did me good, just now — you furnished 
me with my last one ! Dreams, — it is so beautiful. — But — wan- 
dering in the streets every night, in a great city — one sometimes 
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finds — what nearly realizes them. Habit only makes one disdain 

— that! — Still — if one is sober, attentive, invest his windfalls 

— well — one may become — rich — with years ! — Look ! " 

And with a distressing effort, cutting with the end of his hook, 
which seemed to gleam like a spectral thing under bis fleshless fin- 
ger-joints, he slit the bed-ticking. Bills in tight bundles, gems, 
rouleaux of gold, appeared. 

At the sight of them in the depth of his eyes there was some- 
thing like the sudden flare of a lamp that is going out. 

"Ah! how many times — at dawn — coming in here — how 
many times — touching, feeling these treasures under this forlorn 
mattress — have I lived marvellous minutes. — Being able to incor- 
porate my dreams, I possessed them as real — " 

Death oppressed the wretched fellow. He seemed to hurry. 

*' Since you are worthy of it, I make you ray heir. Only, — 
see your two friends no more. Their name is lost time. — Now — 
Au revoir! — There is nearly half a million there. — When you 
have closed my eyes, take it, my son ! — and continue my dreams. 

— For me, — I — awake." 

A shudder shook him ; his body stiffened ; he fell rigid. 

To-day the poet Alexis Dufr^ne, having been able to quintuple 
his heritage in a few months through financial operations of the 
most solid kind, lives in India, in a chateau-palace situated at the 
centre of a property of the ' Thousand and One Nights.' For- 
getful of his two friends, he leads there the existence of a rajah. 

J. Br6art and Eusebius N^donchel are always in Paris. Both of 
them, like noble ** aesthetes," loiter every evening in the depths of 
one of those taverns haunted by young future writers, to whom 
they proceed, by force of theory, to demonstrate, " that one must 
see things as they really are.'' 

Translated by the Editors. 
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THE BEST LOVE. 

BY VILLIERS DE L*ISLE ADAM. 

Among the beings destined, not for conventional happiness, 
but for real happiness, we should count a young Breton named 
Guilhem Kerlis. It might be said that he was born under a happy 
star, and that few men were more favored than he in their love. 
Yet how simple was his history ! 

It was in 1882, at dusk, on a beautiful evening in September, 
that Yvraine and Guilhem met each other in the country near 
Rennes by a hedge in the meadows. Yvraine was pretty, and sixteen 
years old, and the only daughter of a farmer hardly above poverty. 
They lived in the big market-town of Boisfleury, near the city. 
This evening, followed by two heifers and a half-dozen of sheep, — 
all her flock, — she was returning home. 

Guilhem, a fine lad of eighteen years, was the son of a forester 
in the service of Baron de Qu61ern ; he was returning also, his 
game in his game-bag. Both, looking at each other, were surprised 
that they had not met each other sooner, for the town was not 
more than two leagues from the cottage of the forester. 

Around them, fields of luzeme and mown oats, still mixed with 
flowers; and wafted from afar the odors of the woods embalmed 
the evening air. They exchanged a few words. Yvraine offered 
Guilhem the bluets she wore in her bodice. Guilhem presented 
her with a fine, red-legged partridge, and they parted, arrang- 
ing a rendez-vous that the young girl accorded unhesitatingly, for 
they had spoken of marriage, and Guilhem had pledged himself 
immediately. 

They met on the morrow, not far from Boisfleury, in a path 
that the autumn already had strewn with golden leaves ; hand in 
hand they exchanged childlike confidences without even thinking 
that they loved each other. Then every day till the end of October 
Guilhem saw her and grew impassioned. 

His was a sober heart full of loyalty, whose sentiments were at 
once pure, ardent, and stable. Yvraine was joyous, engaging, and 
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had all the chatter of a bird ; perhaps was a little too gay. They 
engaged themselves to each other with innocent kisses and quiet 
plans for housekeeping, and their embrace when they parted was 
long and silent. 

As Guilhem had kept his secret even from his father, the old 
forester attributed the new preoccupied air of his son to the ap- 
proach of his time for enlisting, — which did, in truth, really have 
a part in it. The old sergeant gave him advice at supper on how 
to succeed in the regiment. 

This primitive fellow loved, then, with fervor, with faith, — with- 
out noticing that Yvraine, being only very pretty, but without a 
gleam of beauty, could but prove incapable of very solid senti- 
ments. Amorous, perhaps ; — loving ? her nature forbade it. Clearly, 
she would scarcely have gainsaid him if he had wished to enjoy in 
advance conjugal privileges more serious than kisses and caresses; 
but, seeing this, a sort of fear of sullying his betrothed mastered 
the fever of his longings ; the transports of passion, too forgetful 
of honor, felt the sacrilege in such impulses and controlled them. 
Yvraine, of a more frivolous temperament, regretted at the bottom 
of her heart that he had so strongly this quality of respect, and her 
inclination for him even cooled a little. She was tempted to laugh 
sometimes at his too sober love, which, for her, was a giddiness 
appealing to a narrow limit of sensations. In a word, she would 
have preferred to have Guilhem " more amusing ; '* still a husband, 
she said to herself, ought doubtless to be like that at first. 

At the time of farewell, when Guilhem had been drawn for his 
military service, she felt for him rather more of friendship than 
love. However, they exchanged rings; she would wait. for him. 
Five years of constancy ! Was it not to credit a dream to believe 
in that, well weighing it } Yet the idea never occurred to Guilhem 
that she could fail her word. 

The morning of his departure, at the moment of setting out 
toward the city, he said to her while he was embracing her, " I shall 
return a lieutenant, with the cross." " Ah, my Guilhem," she replied 
to him, with a tone so sincere that she was herself deceived by it 
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for a moment, ** if you should get yourself killed in the war, I 
swear to you I shall make myself a nun ! '' He was seized with 
trembling. It was the unhoped-for promise ! In an outburst of 
profound tenderness he closed her eyelids with a long kiss. It was 
sealed. They were husband and wife. They would write every 
week. The truth was, that Yvraine had had a mental glimpse of 
him in an officer's uniform ; that had carried her away. They sep- 
arated, their eyes full of tears, each having a little photograph of 
the other, taken by a passing photographer for a franc. 

Guilhem enlisted with the cavalry for Africa, and was detailed 
for service in the province of Algeria. 

Their first letters were an enchanting joy for both, almost as 
sweet as their first rendez-vous. His going away had made Guilhem 
for the young girl a kind of " forbidden fruit," deprived of which 
she longed for it the more. 

Then, now there was the bond that they were really promised' 
to each other. Nevertheless, in six months the paling of absence 
had a little modified Yvraine's already long constancy. She sighed, 
and wearied of the monotony and the solitude. Her sworn, word 
weighed on her sometimes like a chain. She turned back from it 
towards friendship. Her letters — her only diversion — remained 
the same, having fallen into the folds of tender phrases. Those of 
Guilhem testified that he lived more and more in her — and hope. 
But four years and a half yet ! Childlike, she yawned sometimes at 
the thought of it. Meanwhile, Guilhem's father, Kerlis, died, leav- 
ing the most modest of purses, which Guilhem invested by letter 
until his return. 

His presence, which had embarrassed the mother and daughter, 
being removed^ they breathed more easily. Mother Blein, compli- 
ant and still pretty, became a little free in her manners. So, finally 
one day, less than ten months after Guilhem's departure, it happened 
as if an absurd breeze had passed over them all at once. 

Yvraine, in effect, one evening at a village festival, let herself 
be carried away by a young cadet on leave, who left her alone again 
after two days. She understood too late that, through laughing too 
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much, she had committed the irreparable. What then ? It was done ! 
What next ? Divert oneself? She felt that life was going to drift 
her along with it 

A month after, at Rennes, she had another lover. Soon she 
led the life of gross pleasure which the provinces offer to persons 
desirous of ''amusing themselves." Nevertheless, by a feminine 
contrariety, she retained in the bottom of her heart a weakness for 
the past which she had so foolishly betrayed. The gentle and ever 
warm letters she received always formed such a contrast to the tone 
in which " the others " spoke to her ! Knowing of her only what 
she told him, the soldier continued to respect and cherish her. 
It is grief which enlightens. She appreciated him the more now ! 
So, without calculating on what she did, she replied to him with the 
same candor as before, which she took up again in writing to him, 
letting him believe, as a sad jest, and in order to gain time, that she 
was always just as he had known her. 

To know oneself truly loved, that does one good. How give 
it up.^ Why make him unhappy? Would he not know soon 
enough ? She ought to force herself to make Guilhem's illusion 
last as long as possible. '* He has three years yet," she said to 
herself; and that emboldened her. And then, she could not hinder 
herself from doing it. It was her one poignant happiness. ** So 
much the better, if he comes and kills me, when he learns of my 
misconduct ! " thought she. " Let us be happy now ! " Which 
did not hinder her, launched in it as she was, from continuing, at 
intervals, to divert herself and give herself " a good time " with the 
students and officers. 

All at once, no more letters. It was the fifth year, but only in 
the first months. 

This sudden silence filled her with violent anguish. Did he 
know ? Had he learned ? She felt the more consternation that, 
when this silence had included several weeks, she found herself 
in a hospital, officially treated for a loathsome disease which 
disfigured her. 

This is what had happened : 

Once enlisted in his regiment, Guilhem, strong in his deep love 

37 
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and sure of his betrothed, soon made himself remarked as a solid, 
studious, exemplary soldier. Each day seemed to him to bring him 
towards Yvraine and their future happiness. His conduct was 
thenceforth irreproachable. Living only in the letters he received 
from France, and which filled his heart, Yvraine was there, for him. 
Absence enhanced her; and under the fair Oriental sky the melan- 
choly of longing seemed still more enchanting, more delicious than 
in the Breton fields. The joy for him, certain in having her for 
wife, was experienced in advance, and each day brought it closer. 
When he passed as post marshal, with the military medal, his proud 
content was redoubled in writing of it to his dear and worthy little 
wife ! Ah ! how through her the words faith, country, honor, 
home, kept all their virginal intonations, — thanks to that pure 
emotion, — thanks to that belief he had brought from the country ! 
At the crest of the inalterable confidence to which he had arrived, 
Guilhem, whenever he read phrases in which a word of trouble 
might have startled him, made mental demand and reply, and justi- 
fied everything. 

Suppose he had learned the truth, suddenly, from some one, 
and that by dint of proof the evidence had made his trust totter, — 
what black disgust, what horror of life, what collapse ! Certainly, 
whoever would have furnished him with those proofs, under the 
pretext " of being truthful," would he not be as foolish as detest- 
able, and much less a friend than a murderer ? Those brave letters 
from his honest and pure little Yvraine, were they not for him real 
happiness in spite of that separation, forced, yet saturated with the 
hope which was at bottom the greatest good luck of his life ? Was 
not even that shadow the only happiness possible between them ? 

Suppose the number he drew had exempted him from service, 
and that he had married his Yvraine ! What a difference ! After a 
short intoxication, as soon as he had perceived the fickle, lazy, 
coquettish, and dangerous nature of his wife, how many secret tears 
would he have shed, he who could only conceive of the conjugal 
bond as sacred ! Soon what weariness ! What unconquerable 
old age ! What loneliness for both, if his wife's lightness did not 
bring a tragic ending ! 
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Ah, well ! instead of thzt positive result from happiness realised, 
so to speak, his good star predestined him to be only really happy, 
heaped upon him in those four years and a half a felicity without a 
cloud, compacted of hope well founded, an illusive absence, and 
solid remembrances every day renewed ! And this, thanks to a 
falsity mixed with fear, thanks to the pardonable falsity of her 
whom he did not even suspect. Pardonable, do I say ? How in- 
deed judge as "culpable" or "innocent" these sorts of natures ? 
As well consider the larks criminal because they cannot resist the 
mirror-snare.* 

And if it be objected that this happiness was only the fruit of a 
lie, it may be replied: that proves only for those who are worthy of 
it that a God causes good to be born from evil. Besides, in this 
lower world, what is the happiness which at base is not derived from 
some lie ? 

One night, in the early months of this fifth year, Guilhem 
was awakened by the trumpet. There was an Arab revolt. He 
leapt to the saddle. They charged. The skirmish was hot ; but 
less than an hour after, the revolt was suppressed. 

As they were returning to the camp, in the starlight, two or 
three belated cannonades resounded ; the balls whistled, — and sud- 
denly between the companies, among the horses, a shadowy figure 
passed. Doubtless some fugitive meaning to avenge a death. 
As he passed the marshal, and while the latter was lifting his 
sabre, the Arab flourished his scimitar. The weapon plunged its 
way through Guilhem's breast, who bent, dying, over his horse's 
mane, as the wretch disappeared in a stretch of date-palms along 
the road. 

They laid him on a litter, but he made them a sign to stop ; 
he would not arrive alive. All was ended. 

The full moon in the vast African sky lighted up the military 
group. Beholding his life ebbing, from moment to moment, those 



* f A trap mounted on a pivot and set with little pieces of looking-glass which exposed to the sun 
attract larks and other birds by their brightness. — Eds.] 
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who surrounded him, esteeming and loving him, felt their eyes 
moisten, and watched him, bare-headed. 

He drew from his breast a little photograph of his venerated 
betrothed, whom he should never see again, but who had sworn to 
him, if he were killed in the war, to consecrate herself to God. 

Then, as real happiness can be found here below only in oneself, 
and as, by a miracle, his faith had shielded him from any scandal, 
keeping his pure and noble belief intact, he made the sign of the 
cross. Then, with a face radiant with ecstatic joy, tranquilly, 
nuptially, touching with his lips the image of Yvraine, he gently 
expired, with the air of one elect. 

Translated by the Editors. 



TALIESIN: A MASQUE. 



THIRD MOVEMENT. 

The Chapel of the Graal. A Gothic hall of alabaster. In the 
middle y at back, steps lead up as to an altar; but in the stead of 
one are massive golden doors, bolted heavily. On the sides, the 
usual choir-stalls, in which the Choristers stand, singing their 
office. The aisle between is spacious, and in it, on the left, on a 
cotuh covered with white leopard skins. King Evelac, a man old 
beyond belief, with long white hair and beard, clad in white gar- 
ments and crowned with a silver crown inwrought with dia- 
monds, reclines as if sick and worn with long dolors. On the 
right, further back, Percival lies asleep, in the same posture as 
when the might of the sleep came upon him. His head and arm 
rest upon a couch covered with white leopard skins, and at his 
head Nimue stands, erect and clad in her electric mantle. Beside 
them Taliesin sits, with his harp. A blue light bums in the 
sanctuary-lamp. 

Neither King Evelac nor the Choristers pay any heed to the pres- 
ence of the others ; nor does the King at any time rise or change 
his posture. 
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Choristers* 



King Evelac. 

Choristers. 
King Evelac. 

Choristers. 
King Evelac. 

Choristers. 
King Evelac. 

Choristers. 
King Evelac. 

Choristers. 
King Evelac. 

Choristers. 
King Evelac. 



Hidden in the hills of the soul, 

The dusk of us calls to thee — 

The lone of us cries to thee ! 
Silent in the far of the soul, 

The desire of thee wakes to the dark. 

Who is he that comes like the day 

To reveal thou art nigh to us — 

To assure thou art touching us ? 
Nay, for thou art gone with the day. 

Who wert nearer than touch in the dark. 

Utter thy desire, O my soul. 

In the still of the midnight — 

In the death of the midnight ! 
Then shall there be signs for the soul 

And the whispers of God through the dark. 

As a stir in the air, when the aspens alone are 

aware — 
We have heard thee. Beloved. 
As a voice in a dream, as an echo of voice in a 

dream — 
We have heard thee. Beloved. 
As the birth of a rose, as the noise of an opening 

rose — 
We have heard thee. Beloved. 
As the song of the spheres, as the cry of the lapse 

of the years — 
We have heard thee, Beloved. 
As a cloud in the sky, that dissolves ere it catches 

the eye — 
We have seen thee, Beloved. 
As the light in a face, that a moment sufficed to 

efface — 
We have seen thee. Beloved. 
As the breath of the moon in the lull of a midnight 

in June — 
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Choristers. We have seen thee, Beloved. 

King Evelac, As the vision supreme, when the prayer dies away 

in the dream — 
Choristers. We have seen thee, Beloved. 
King Evelac. As the fingers that pass in the stir of the wind in 

the grass — 
Choristers. We have touched thee, Beloved. 
King Evelac. As a bird feels the air in its wings, to caress and 

upbear — 
Choristers. We have touched thee, Beloved. 
King Evelac. As the breath of a lover is warm on the cheek of 

his love — 
Choristers. We have touched thee, Beloved. 
King Evelac. As the feel of the night and its spaces, about and 

above — 
Choristers. We have touched thee. Beloved. 
King Evelac. By the cry of the heart in the darkness, to know 

where thou art — 
Choristers. We beseech thee to hear us. 
King Evelac. By the grace thou hast shown, by the tokens and 

touch we have known — 
Choristers. We beseech thee to hear us. 
King Evelac. By the vigil thou keepest about us, awake and 

asleep — 
Choristers. We beseech thee to hear us. 
King Evelac. By thy coming at night, by the voice and the kiss 

and the light — 
Choristers. We beseech thee to hear us. . . . 
King Evelac. Listen to the fearfulness of our love. 
Choristers. And forgive us the unloveliness that we have 

wrought. . . . 
King Evelac. Alas, the memory of our trespass clings 

Bat-like and sucks the courage of our hearts. 
Alas, the knowledge of our faithlessness 
Clings like an ivy to our crumbled pride. 
Choristers. Forgive us. Beloved. 
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King Evelac. 



Choristers. 
King Evelac. 



Choristers. 

King Evelac. 

Choristers. 
King Evelac. 
Choristers. 
King Evelac. 

Choristers. 
King Evelac. 
Choristers. 
King Evelac. 
Choristers. 



Nathless, thou hast not wholly cast us off. 

Nathless» we are the wardens of the light 

We may not see, the love we dare not touch. 

Oh, may the time be shortened that we watch ! 

Forgive us, Beloved. . . . 

Therefore we have shaken off fear from our feet 

and shame from our eyelids. 
And our song is a song of love, and our voice is a 

voice of rejoicing. , . . 
As a poet abashed at the heights on him flashed 

from above — 
We adore thee, O Lord. 

As a dog lifts his pitiful eyes to his master for love — 
We adore thee, O Lord. 
As a child's heart breaks in the dark for its mother 

with love — 
We adore thee, O Lord. 

As a maiden's soul is a moonlit marsh with love — 
We adore thee, O Lord. 

O secret, O sweet, O piercing Lord of the soul ! . . . 
Lover in the silent night 

Who comest like still peaks 
Under the lonely stars 

Into the soul's retreats ! 
O lover like unto the light 

Of a dawn seen under the sea ! 
As a leaf that the loam debars, 

Our desire is unto thee. 

As sea-floors trampled with wind, 

We are under thy feet ; 
And the light of thy coming is dimmed 

With the daze of its sweet : 
We are spread as a plain for thy couch. 

And the grasses are deep ; 
Kiss us with the kisses of thy mouth. 

Which are sweeter than sleep. 
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Lord of the lone heights 

Where the soul has fear ! 
Lord of the secret nights 

Of the starlit mere I 
We are the waves that hush 

For the light to be. 
Dawn o'er us, ravish us, 

Prone unto thee. . . . 

\A long pause^ in which the Choristers remain with their faces 
raised in silent adoration, Then^ risings they leave the stalls 
silently and^ meeting in the centre^ before the golden doors^ kneel 
two by two ; turnings they come down the spacious aisle and^ paus- 
ing two by two to bow before the ancient King^ go otit in silence 
by a little door on the right. During the singing of the office^ 
Percival has awaked^ 



Percival. 



Taliesin. 



There is a quiet thrill along the air, 
As if God laid his hand upon the place. 
How came we hither } Whither have we come ? 
We came through many lands, across a sea. 
And into a white summer. When I first 
Looked on it, tales of Thule and Ysmonde 
Woke in my soul, and lands of ice and snow. 
But from the fields a breath of lilied June 
Blessed me upon the eyelids with a kiss. 
No glitter of the diamonds of the snow 
Was on the fields, but lilies and white grass. 
Softer than ermine, lush and thick and deep, 
Wherein no footfall sounded. Tall white trees 
Blossomed with pale mists of blue flowers ; and birds 
With plumage like the green of sunset skies. 
Or the dim violet of the moon's dark orb 
When the first silver rims it, sprang from bough 
To bough and sang as birds sing in a dream 
Of argent heavens. Aloof, against white cliffs 
The blue sea lay in calm, silent and smooth. 



I 
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Under the cloudless sky. And all the place 
Was dim as the great deeps of a man's soul 
Or of the sea. And in the midst of all 
Lay a white temple, with a golden light 
That issued from its roof and reached the sky 
Like a strange sunrise coming from the north. 
Therein we entered. 

PercivaL Knowest thou naught else ? 

. . . Unknown and mighty, who hast brought me 

here ? 
Tell me, thou ! Is it the Chapel of the Graal ? 

NiMUE vanishes softly as he speaks^ but a vague wraith of her is stilly 
from time to time, seen dimly in the shadows* 

. . . King, for thou seemest like a king and bearest 
Upon thy brow the closed crown of a king. 
Priest, for thou doest the office of a priest 
And wearest alb and stole — I kneel to thee. 
Unwitting who thou art. Wisdom and eld 
Are in thy face, at least, and kindliness. 
I pray thee, tell me whither I am come. 

King Evelac, Since I came into the white land, the slow 

Waters that eat an inch a year, have gnawed 
The length of six graves inland from the cliffs. 
Here without change of spring or winter, I, 
Changeless as the still season, wait. My name 
Is Evelac, of whom perchance some bruit 
Sighs still along the arches of the world. 
I was a king, what time one of the Three 
Who are in One forever, shrank his skies 
Into the compass of a maiden's womb. 
After He tore the mask from rosy Death, 
Arimathean Joseph came to me 
In the wild North I reigned in, preaching peace, 
Bearing in his hands a marvel, even — 

PercivaL The Graal. 

38 
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King Evelac. The Cup of Mystery, men call the Graal : 

Thou seekest it ? Beware ! On me, the first, 

The sacred madness of the Vessel came. 

Too rash, I would have stretched my hand upon it 

When Joseph died ; the wound thereof I bear. 

Yet, for my love was great, this grace is mine. 

That God shall choose the issue of my flesh 

To lift the Graal up like a vasty torch ^ 

Blazing God's beacon in the gulfs of sky ; 

And till he come, the ninth from me in birth, 
. I, seeing not, unworthy to draw nigh. 

Barred from its beauty and its gloriousness. 

Keep watch before yon portals of its shrine. 

Doing due ritual, warding it from ill. 

The porter of the mysteries of God. 

The centuries go by like northern lights ; 

But I remain till all this be fulfilled. 

And he whom God has chosen, come at last 

To heal me of my wound, and gain the Graal. 
PercivaL Not overbold, nor without heavenly signs. 

Have I come hither. 
King Evelac. Art thou he I wait } 

Come near, my son, that I may look on thee. . . . 

Seven kings have ruled the realm I left to them. 

Eldest from eldest born, of my descent, 

The last of whom was Ban. From him should spring 

A son, his first-born, whom all men shall praise ; 

And from that son he that shall gain the Graal. . . . 
PercivaL The first-born of King Ban all men, indeed, ^ 

Praise, and acknowledge knight without a peer ; 

All men, from Arthur to a villager. 

Praise Launcelot du Lac, the son of Ban. 
King Evelac. And art thou, then, his son ? 
PercivaL No son of his 

Breathes the sweet air that blows across the world. 

Bound by a sterile love of lips denied. 
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Too fervent-faithful to that love to woo 
Another, he will never have a son. 

King EvelaCi God shall accomplish his decrees, though chance, 

Folly, and the weak wills of men withstand them. 
Man's disobedience shall fulfil his hests 
As well as man's submission. Deem not thou 
The oracles of God are empty words. . . . 
And as for thee, since thou art not the son 
I wait, give o'er ; the Graal is not for thee. 

Percival, Thy oracles for thee, and mine for me. 

I have no other lantern for my feet 
Than the one given into my hand. The lights 
That others bear, however true for them, 
But cast conflicting gleams athwart my path 
And dazzle all my searching. Such high warrant 
I have for my desire, I must obey, 
Were Death, not Life, the Lord behind the door. . . . 

\He takes three steps toward the golden doors and stops suddenly^ as 
if arrested by an invisible hand. The bolts glide back of them- 
selves ^ noiselessly^ and the doors open. The sqft^ intense splendor 
of the Graal fills all the place , but the Graal is not seen ; for 
seven Angels, all in gold, stand before it, which are the Seven 
that see God continually. One of them, Uriel, who stands in 
the middle, a little before the others, holds in his hands a flaming 
sword.'] 

Uriel. Percival . . . Percival! . . . Approach no nearer thy 

desire, thou of the Choice. 
The time is not yet. Still the air thy spirit breathes 

too thickened is with noise 
Of earth-blown rumors for the thin pulsations of the 

interstellar voice 
To stir its sluggard atoms to the unbroken theme the 

deeps hear and rejoice. 
Thy heart is yet too full of anger, and the hate of evil 
clots thy soul ; 
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Too far from hell to hate it must he be whom God shall 

breathe on as a coal 
Until the pure light of perfection burns about him like 

an aureole. 
Pray to the tranquil night to let the calm of stars beneath 

the silent pole 
Fall like a mighty hand upon thy spirit, even like the 

hand of Death. 
And in that hour when thou art clothed upon with the 

tranquillity of Death, 
When Love has cast out even the hate of hate, — Love, 

whom the gods name Death, — 
Come, and the gates shall open ; come, and thou shalt 

enter in the holy place, 
See the mask melt into the features of the Living Soul 

it covers, face 
The Eyes that all love looks through, feel intense about 

thee like a burning breath 
The swift invasion of his heart-beats, the reverberation 

of his grace. . . . 
Taliesin. Lord, who am I that I should let my voice 
Swim like a mote into the golden silence 
That pours like sunlight from thy ended speech .^ . . . 
Tall lord of splendors, slay me not with light, 
If I, unworthier than a grasshopper, 
Send my thin cry across the summer noon ! . . . 
. Yet will I take heart, O my lord, and speak ; 
For thou it was, none other, albeit now 
In fiercer light and shape more awful shown. 
That on the Mount of Vision spake to me 
And showed me many signs and breathed upon me. 
Filling my spirit with the pulse of Time. 
Under thy forms I know thee for the same ; 
And by the touch still tingling on my brow 
Dare speak a child's speech at my father's feet. 
Behold the man that kneels before thee here, 
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Whom thou dost not arraign of any sin. 
Much has he wrought and suffered much, to come 
Unto this place. Shall he be sent away 
With no more grace than this thou givest him ? 
Uriel. Better the rose of love out of the dung-hill of the world's 

adulteries 
Than the maid icicle that keeps itself from stain of 

earth where no life is 
In the aloof of splendors boreal. His own soul bars him 

from God's bliss, 
Dwindling the sun to its own sterile sheen and freezing 

with transparencies. 
Let him go back among his fellow-men and learn to love 

and learn to give, 
Forgetting the white beauty of his soul in the desire that 

all that live 
Should beacon into beauty. . . . Yet a sign to star the 

dark he shall receive, 
Because another pleads for him. Such power have 

prayers of self oblivious. 
Let him await Another who shall come, and sit in the 

Siege Perilous, 
And live. In him he shall behold how light can look 

on darkness and forgive, 
How love can walk in the mire and take no stain there- 
from. In him he shall possess 
The stainlessness he craves, outside himself; and in 

that vision luminous 
Letting his chiselled virtue melt, reflect at last God's 

loving holiness. . . . 
Taliesin, My thoughts are vain thoughts, and my words are folly ; 
Yet I have spoken and thou hast not frowned. 
Yet I have cried and thou hast looked on me. 
Therefore will I gird my heart up once again 
And speak out boldly to the Lord my God. 
Thou who beholdest God continually, 
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Doth not his light shine even on the blind 
Who feel the flood they lack the sense to see ? 
The lark that seeks him in the summer sky 
Finds there the great blue mirror of his soul ; 
Winged with the dumb need of he knows not what, 
He finds the mute speech of he knows not whom. 
Is not the wide air, after the cocoon, 
As much God as the moth-soul can receive ? 
Doth not God give the child within the womb 
Some guess to set him groping for the world, 
Some blurred reflection answering his desire ? 

We, shut in this blue womb of doming sky, ; 

Guess and grope dimly for the vast of God, 
And, eyeless, through some vague, less perfect sense 
Strive for a sign of what it is to see. 
The gardens that we journey for are hid 
Behind the curve of the eternal sphere ; 
Yet sometimes in the sky there is a light 
As of a thousand pearls, that is of them. 
This man has reached the little-travelled roads; 
Grant him seme vision of the nearing goal. 
Uriel. Draw, nearer, thou ! For unto thee shall be declared 

the word of him that is. 
Less perfect in the circle of thy powers than he thou \ 

pleadest for in his, ( 

Thou hast a sense he lacks, a sense still clouded over ' 1 

with impurities 
But dim-discerning the eidolons that arise from that 

which is not seen. 
Kneel ; for before thy time the Lord shall lead thy feet 

into the Ways Serene, 
Into the meadows of his smile, the riverlands that look 

upon his mien ; 
Before thy time thy soul shall bathe in the still pools in 

which his Face is seen. ' 

\^He lifts a sphere of diamond above his head. 
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Draw near and look within the crystal orb I lift above 

thee for a sign. 
The glory hidden from thee by our golden wings upon 

that sphere a-shine 
Leaves there the vision lurking for the eyes that see. 

Deem not the grace is thine 
Of thine own merit. Much is given unto thee, that 

much by thee be given. 
Thou art the eye for him thou comest with, that he may 

know the joy divine ; 
Thou art an eye for all thy kind, to lead them to the 

open gates of heaven. . . . 

[Taliesin slowly draws nearer the Angel and 
kneels on the lowest step beneath hisfeet^ look- 
ing up fearfully into the diamond sphere. 

The Angels. Thine ! Thine ! Thine I Thine ! Thine ! 

O kindle of the world ! O Love divine ! 
O wonder of the uncomprehended Sign 
Wherein the darks of thee take fire and shine, 
Blazing on earth what heaven could scarce divine ! 
Thine ! . . . 

Prone 

Before the awful night of thine unknown, 
Tides that set blind from zone of space to zone, 
We lift ourselves in glowing peaks to throne 
The Dawn Eternal where thy Face is shown. 
Known, known ! . . . 

Dim of Time I 

Within the waters, lo, the lights that rhyme 
The timeless splendors of the heights sublime ! 
Calmer and calmer till the under-grime 
Dies in the vision of the holier clime 
Above thy billows. Time. 

Near! near I near! near! near! 

Until beneath the film of sheen, O seer. 
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Thine eyes behold the incarnation clear, 
The skies within the dewdrop of the sphere, 
Gleams of the heavens on heavens that appear, 
Sheer . . . ! 
' Taliesin, Oh, Heart of the Silences i 

Cheek nestling close to my cheek I 
Breathing in the dark ! 
Cooing of doves in my soul ! 
Whisper of death in the cool I 

Thy coming is like a pool of still water ; 
The leaves of the poplars are not stirred. 
Thy coming is like a meadow at sunset; 
The haystacks cast no shadows ; 
A spell has arrested the world. 

God hath not considered my unworthiness ; 

And my ill favor he hath set at naught. 

He hath stretched out his arms to me, as a lover, 

And solicited me from afar. 

I am terrified with thy loveliness, O God. 

Thy joy is like the joy of the Night ! 
Night of dim bugles ! Night of the horns of dream I 
Night of the listening soul I Orchestral Night ! 
Night of flute-silver rivers and the chanting hills I 
Night of the silent music of the moon ! 

ft 

My soul lies in the lull of thy spirit 

Like a lote on a lonely lake ; 

My soul melts like snow in the waters of thy joy ; 

Thy love is like a white silence ; 

The joy of death is in my soul. 

\Taking his harp^ he sings: 

Unaware as the air of the light that fills full all its girth 
Yet crowds not an atom of air from its place to make 
way; 

Growing from splendor to splendor, from birth to birth. 
As day to the rose of dawn from the earlier gray ; 
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As day from the sunrise gold to the luminous mirth 
Of morning, and brighter and brighter, till noon shall 
be; 

Intense as the cling of the sun to the lips of the earth, 
And cool as the call of a wind on the still of the sea. 

Joy, joy, joy in the height and the deep ; 

Joy like the joy of a leaf that unfolds to the sun ; 
Joy like the joy of a child in the borders of sleep ; 

Joy like the joy of a multitude thrilled into one ; 
Under the teeth that clench and the eyes that weep. 

Deeper than discord or doubt or desire or wrong, 
One with the wills that sow and the Fates that reap, 

Joy in the heart of the world like a peal of song. 

Stir in the dark of the stars unborn that desire 

Only the thrill of a wild, dumb force set free, 
Yearn of the burning heart of the world on fire 

For life and birth and battle and wind and sea, 
Groping of life after love till the spirit aspire. 

Into Divinity ever transmuting the clod. 
Higher and higher and higher and higher and higher 

Out of the Nothingness world without end into God. 

Man from the blindness attaining the succor of sight, 

God from his glory descends to the shape we can see ; 
Life, like a moon, is a radiant pearl in the night 

Thrilled with his beauty to beacon o'er forest and sea ; 
Life like a sacrifice laid on the altar, delight 

Kindles as flame from the air to be fire at its core ! 
Joy, joy, joy in the deep and the height ! 

Joy in the holiest, joy evermore, evermore ! 

The Angels. Thine ! Thine ! 

Shrined v\ the worlds of worlds, whom yet the shrine 
Of the domed universe doth not confine ! 
Red in the chalice of the years like wine ! 

39 
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Uttered, unutterable, awful, and benign I 
Thine! TKine! Thine! Thine? Thine! . . . 
Thine! . . . Thine! . . . Thine! . . . 
Thine! . . . 

[The golden doors close silently ^ and the song of 
the Angels dies away within, 

Richard Hovey. 

THE END. 



THE LITERARY DEMOCRACY OF WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH. 

The rise of democratic sentiment in modern literature presents 
all the phases of an innovation contending against a well-intrenched 
conservatism. There have been aggressors whose sympathies were 
wholly with the people. Such were Goldsmith and Burns. There 
have been mediators who emphasized those traits which are com- 
mon to the human kind. Such pre-eminently was Robert Brown- 
ing. Wordsworth's position lies between these extremes, though 
the strong intellectuality of his popular sympathy allies him more 
closely to Browning than to any other in the common crusade 
against rank and privilege. 

His was an earnest spirit, seeking in life — as the human heart 
ever does — for what is most essentially true and real. At college 
or in London he did not find it. One midsummer day he found 
himself again overlooking his native valleys. Once more the quiet 
scenes of his childhood cast over him their magic spell. He recog- 
nized the answer to his deepest yearning — "Embrace me, oh ye 
hills, and close me in." 

The social upheaval across the Channel raised in him much in- 
quietude ; but his dreams of a millennium were rudely cut short at 
the clank of the guillotine, and gradually his interests became nar- 
rowed and refined to his immediate picturesque surroundings. 
He became the poet of Nature and of the Fireside. 

The greater part of his poetry deals with Nature and with its 
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influence upon the mind. Not more than one-third of it has direct 
reference to human conduct. Nearly all of this one-third is com- 
posed of stories, realistic or romantic. All his realistic stories are 
native to the Lake region ; many of the romantic ones floated in 
from abroad. In so far as he attempted to portray romantic inci- 
dent, however, he usually became ridiculous. His reproduction 
of some of the Scotch Border Ballads was an utter failure. What 
few such incidents did escape the quarantine of his contemplative 
mind are found to be loaded only with ballast. All his stories 
of any permanent value are those dealing with the simple home 
life of the people. 

Toward the higher classes of society he was too pessimistic to 
portray them with any degree of success. With the intellectual 
aristocracy he had no sympathy whatever. The scientist was to 
him 

" a fingering slave. 
One that would peep and botanize. 
Upon his mother's grave.'' 

The spirit of the whole hierarchy of higher learning was repug- 
nant to him. His four years of college life seemed to leave in him 
no other permanent impression than a decided antipathy toward its 
influence. " It shook the mind's simplicity." 

For the aristocracy of wealth Wordsworth has nothing but 
denunciation. To the manufacturing industry, which more than 
any other influence has caused the accumulation of wealth, he 
charges the ruination of "old domestic morals," "simple man- 
ners," " sobriety," " order," " honest dealing," " untainted speech," 
" pure good will," " hospitable cheer," " chaste love," respect for 
the Sabbath, self-contemplation, personal liberty, and leisure for 
self-improvement. The hereditary aristocracy, though less repug- 
nant, is still beyond his theme of inspiration. A striking illustra- 
tion of this was his attempted tribute to Lord Nelson. It is really 
— so he tells us — a eulogy to his own sailor brother John ; and the 
poem was printed under the ambiguous title, ' Character of a Happy 
Warrior.' Very few knights and ladies find their way into his poetry 
at all, and with these few all sense of pageantry is lost — 
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" In the primal sympathies which spring 
Out of hmnan suffering." 

The common suffering is placed in high life only perhaps because 
more painful there. This is not a sketching of the nobility as 
such, but of the common man who lies imbedded in the nobility. 
We may say, therefore, that the subject-matter of Wordsworth's 
poetry is limited both by circumstance and by theory to themes of 
common life. 

But it is in his method of treatment, rather than in a mere 
selection of materials, that Wordsworth is different from his pre- 
decessors. The world leaves a little circle of activity to the com- 
mon man. Literature had usually pictured this limited sphere as 
filled with mere dissatisfaction or resignation. Wordsworth gave 
to it an air of self-sufBciency, of living independence hitherto un- 
known. He assumed that the circle contained all that is of real 
worth or value in the universe ; its own illustrations, its own ideals. 
He viewed everything in an intense spiritual light. The outer 
form must give way to the inner reality. Nature itself he suspects 
of being semi-conscious ; common objects radiate the soul of ex- 
istence ; and all life becomes divine. It is this spiritualizing of 
common life that gives to it its self-sufBciency, and determines his 
entire method of treatment 

Such a view of life made him a pioneer in many respects ; it 
led him into a few errors. It greatly extended the limits of literary 
inspiration among the simpler and more humble forms of life. 
Lambs and donkeys, tramps, pedlers, beggars, flock into his poems 
until his assembled dramatis per sonce would form an odd conglom- 
eration of menagerie and pauper-house. That, in such an innova- 
tion, he should now and then overstep the limits of real poetic 
sentiment, was inevitable. But the addition to literature was 
permanent ; and the '^ primal sympathies " aroused by such themes 
have led to a better popular conscience, and a more healthful 
Christian culture. 

In his purifying view of life, every element of grossness disap- 
peared, every trace of vulgarity. The dark cloud of obscenity that 
had hung over English literature for centuries, faded away, and it 
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has never gathered again. The only indelicate situation in Words- 
worth's poetry — in 'Guilt and Sorrow' — is due entirely to the 
author's lack of dramatic skill. The sentimental stage of his own 
experience — the glancing at windows and flutter of expectation 
period — he completely suppressed from his poetry. Speaking of 
one of his youthful experiences of hilarity, he says that there had 
been — 

*' Slight shocks of young love liking interspersed 
Whose transient pleasures mounted to the head, 
And tingled through the veins." 

These sensations, which would have carried Burns or Byron into 
the seventh heaven of poesy, Wordsworth subjects to a coldly sur- 
gical diagnosis. He suspected the permanence of his feelings, ex- 
pressed in the * Lucy * poems, and the world never knew of them 
until after his death. Not a word does he utter in anticipation of 
his marriage, except a short poem in which he regrets leaving 
Grasmere Vale for a few days, when going after his bride. At 
thirty-four years of age, to all appearances, not a single one of 
Cupid's darts had ever penetrated his armor of self-control. Then, 
— two years after his marriage, — he wrote one of the best love- 
poems in the language. It was addressed to his wife. 
She is — 

" A being not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 



And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light/' 



After this time, the references to love are not infrequent, and are 
models of delicacy and refined sentiment. His early reticence 
may be explained as due to his own impetuosity, the natural re- 
coil against the standard which he found existing, and the incon- 
sistency of extremes of any kind with the deep spirituality which 
he felt to underlie all existence, and to speak in our every thought. 
Passing fancies were not for him. His poetry in every feature 
stands out as pure and chaste as the hills among which it grew. 
We, who in this regard know the sickly tone of much of foreign 
literature, may feel thankful that Wordsworth gave a precedent 
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and an inspiration to English poets, to voice the healthful social 
tendencies which exist in the self-governing Anglo-Saxon race as 
nowhere else. 

This purification of literature and of the ideals of life was not 
accomplished without its counterpart of error. Wordsworth looked 
at the spirit until the outer form of its expression was too often 
disregarded. He was led into an attitude not in sympathy with 
vigorous physical effort. All his best poetry was written between 
the storming of the Bastille in 1789, and the battle of Waterloo in 
18 1 5. Europe was in tumult, — one vast battlefield. Words- 
worth's hero, the common man, was in a death-struggle with all 
the traditions of the past. But he failed ; and the failure — not 
the attempt — is what appears in Wordsworth's poetry. The 
" struggle for existence," which we believe to be going on every- 
where, he did not see. Nature to him was unified and sympathetic. 
Man at his best is passive, and merely receives this sympathy. 
The song of toil he did not approach. The future Iliad of conquer- 
ing labor he left unsung. He would not follow his own principles 
into the battlefield. The world must be conquered by moral 
power alone. Back among his hills, he merely piped '' a simple 
song for thinking hearts." 

But though the dramatic idea of an open conflict is wanting, 
the passive side of the industrial conflict, — the suffering and the 
spiritual effect upon the least aggressive and most oppressed, — 
he portrays in a manner that marks an epoch in English litera- 
ture. The picture of the aged Michael, standing by the unfinished 
sheepfold, thinking of his only child, who had fallen a victim to the 
industrial god, and hour after hour not lifting a single stone, — this 
is a sketch made by a man, who, as Lord Jeffrey says, '' paints feel- 
ings " and not actions. The dramatist had put unyielding motives 
into his characters, and by bringing them into contact with the 
social order, had given us the tragedy of the individual. Words- 
worth assumed that man by nature has good motives ; that as we 
see him in society, these motives have been corrupted ; and he sets 
himself to work to write the tragedy of the motive itself. 

This spiritual tragedy, as pictured by Wordsworth, does not 
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spring from any great or striking event, but from the slow grind of 
poverty upon the human soul, wearing away its freedom and self- 
respect. The industrial conflict had reached the remotest recesses 
of the Lake Region. It bore heaviest upon the peasant class, 
whose occupation allows of least intellectual ingenuity for its 
improvement. Wordsworth saw the flocks on the hillsides, 
" Dwindle, dwindle, one by one.** The smoke of the furnaces 
crept nearer and nearer. He gave an ineffectual warning of the 
servility and baseness which it augured. The crushing wheels of 
industrial power rolled on. Wordsworth pointed out that, in the 
process, they were crushing human souls and destroying simple 
hearts. The flock has dwindled down to one lusty lamb, " The 
last of all my flock.*' Misfortunes are said to be very often a 
blessing, but Wordsworth makes the man say : — 

" God cursed me in my sore distress, 
I prayed yet every day I thought 
I loved my children less. 



To evil deeds I am inclined 
And wicked fancies cross my mind, 
And every man I chance to see 
I think he knows some ill of me.'* 



In this case, the spiritual disintegration has begun. In the story 
of Margaret, in * The Excursion,' the complete moral decadence is 
pointed out. One never forgets how, on account of poverty, her 
husband became wicked in spite of all he could do to prevent it ; 
how he tossed his babes with a '* wild unnatural joy ; " how he 
said bitter things of them in his pain ; how he stood in the door 
whistling *' Snatches of merry Tunes that had no mirth in them ; '* 
and how he finally wandered away never to return again. Thus 
the conscience is deadened, the soul imprisoned. Wordsworth 
looks for a remedy, — 

" What kindly warmth from touch of fostering hand, 
What penetrative power of sun or breeze, 
Shall e'er dissolve the crust wherein his soul 
Sleeps like a caterpillar sheathed in ice ? " 

In answering this question, Wordsworth placed the moral law 
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entirely above the intellectual. Intellect, except for introspective 
analysis, is always spoken of as " proud," '* vain," " haughty," — 

" And they err least perhaps the lowly class, 
Whom a benign necessity compels 
To follow Reason's least ambitious course." 

This may not be good philosophy, but it is more democratic in its 
emphasis of those mental qualities which require no leisure or 
privileged circumstances for their improvement. 

** The charities that soothe and heal and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers." 

Wordsworth would say : The caterpillar is frozen over ; Peter Bell 
is whipping the beast by the river's side. Let one ray from the 
underlying spirit of outer things be seen ; let there be a single 
apprehension of that unity which transcends reason and self- 
advantage, and all this will be changed, — the ghost will rise from 
the river, the ice coating of the caterpillar will fade away like mist. 

Such in general outline is Wordsworth's treatment of common 
life. The strong spiritual relief into which he threw it revealed to 
modern literature an entirely new field of activity. The soul's 
tragedy superseded the tragedy of incident; the Greek gods 
gave way to Silas Marner the weaver. The common man is the 
phenomenon of the century. Wordsworth was first to make him, 
as he is, a study for the educated classes. Literature no longer 
bowed its knee to aristocracy. It began to be " of the people, for 
the people, and by the people." Wordsworth took the simple lan- 
guage of the ballad-makers, the contented spirit of the classical 
school, and united them upon the most simple themes of every-day 
life. He made common life classic. 

He is the beginning of an independent Literary Democracy. 
The people had heard the Miracle Plays ; but these were pagean- 
try from the far past, appealing to their lives in the far future. 
They had sat in the pit of the Elizabethan theatre ; but they took 
home images of kings and clowns, among which the common man 
never appeared to advantage. They had sung their own ballads 
for centuries; but these made ordinary life endurable only by 
ideally transporting them entirely beyond it. In so far as they 
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became filled with such a literature, they were not common peo- 
ple. They were for the time would-be aristocrats and heroes. 
Wordsworth drew men closer to the fireside, not away from it. 
He made common objects breathe with a spirit of meaning; he 
gave a sanctity of feeling to the domestic circle ; if there was still 
a longing for the wonderful, he pointed to the human mind as the 
greatest mystery of the universe. Nothing foreign to the common 
man need enter at all. This is only one side of life, but it is by far 
the happier side. Over all is spread a spirit of profound peace 
and contentment. 

** His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky. 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills." 

7, W. Bray. 



SORDELLO: II. THE HERO AS MAN. 

Having introduced the personality of Sordello, considered as 
Poet, so fully, I shall be able to pass over this portion of the 
story more rapidly, dwelling only on the final catastrophe of the 
failure of Sordello considered as man. 

As Sordello found himself amid the throng of men, his first 
sense was that of disappointment. They were not what he had 
dreamed. How few he saw that were worthy to be chiefs ! Then 
the thought of the people seized him, and a profound sympathy 
for them filled his soul. He marvelled that in his dreams of ambi- 
tion he had left them wholly out of the account. He found that 
the cause of the Guelph, which was the cause of the Pope, was also 
the people's cause ; and a passion took possession of him to build 
Rome up to a new glory. Summoned to appear before Taurello 
Salinguerra, whom he met in the presence of Palma, he pleaded with 
this great Ghibelline chief to take up the Guelph cause, and strike 
for the Pope and the people. I must confess that his speech, how- 
ever eloquent, was singularly little fitted to accomplish its end. 
Finally it was explained by Palma that Sordello was not the son 

of a poor archer, as he had supposed, but of Salinguerra himself. 

40 
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Sordello thus found himself in the presence of opportunities to 
satisfy at once his love and his ambition. He could marry Palma. 
He could take^ his place as the leader of the Ghibellines. The 
world could not have opened more dazzlingly before him. But 
how about his new-found devotion to the cause of the people? 
Should he sacrifice the cause which embodied his whole ideal of 
duty and humanity? Or should he abandon the delight of love, 
of power, and of the splendors of the world ? The badge which 
represented authority was already laid upon him. Salinguerra and 
Palma left him, and he remained alone with his own thoughts. 

The sixth and last book of the poem which contains the record 
of this inner struggle forms the climax of the work. It is pre- 
eminent for depth of insight and strength of presentation. Though 
somewhat crude, it is yet, by its dialectic subtlety, not unworthy 
to stand by the side of ' Bishop Blougram's Apology,' or any other 
exhibition of psychological subtlety that is found in Browning's 
more mature works, while it is filled with the very fire and passion 
of youth. 

Sordello looked back over his life. " Every shift and change, 
effort with counter effort," opened to his gaze. No one of them 
seemed wrong, except as it checked some other. " The real way 
seemed made up of all the ways." If only there could have been 
some overmastering will that should have united the divided forces 
of his life and have brought them to bear upon some one great 
end ! What he needed was a " soul above his soul," ** power to 
uplift his power," the " moon's control over the sea-depths." But 
the sky was empty. He had thus been without a function. Others 
without half his strength attained to the crown of life. Neither 
Palma's love nor a Salinguerra's hate could master him completely. 
Should he for this doubt that there was not some moon to match 
his sea ? 

He seems next to turn the view of life which so often serves 
as a basis for philanthropy into an argument for his selfishness. I 
refer to the idea of the community of being, which Schopenhauer 
presents as the source of love and self-sacrifice. Suppose, he cries, 
there is no external force such as he had been wishing should con- 
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trol his life. Suppose that he was ordained to be a law to his own 
sphere. Suppose all other laws seemed foreign only because they 
were veiled, while really they were manifestations of himself. Sup- 
pose the people whom he yearned to help were simply himself pre- 
sented to himself, why should he feel bound to sacrifice the rest of 
himself for that ? " No ! All 's himself : all service therefore rates 
alike." 

Yet he would gladly help the people if he could only be sure 
that he could really help them. If only the true course would 
open itself plainly before him ; if the right and the wrong were 
only separated more sharply from one another, — 

*' If one man bore 
Brand upon temples, while his fellow wore 
The aureole/* — 

all would be easy. 

Then he faced as he had never done before the great problem 
of life. He saw how what we call good is dependent upon what 
we call evil. Indeed, what would become of good if there were no 
evil } Faith and courage spring from suffering. Evil is as natural 
in the world as good. Why, then, should he ruin his life in the 
attempt to destroy evil, when he would, if he succeeded, destroy 
also the possibility of good } If suffering were taken from the 
earth, joy would disappear with it. Joy comes from the enlarge 
ment of life ; it is an escape. Sordello remembers that he him- 
self, in his early home, where there was only beauty, felt beauty 
pall upon him. Men are like those who climb a mountain. As 
they rise, each step opens new grandeur. Once on the mountain 
top, with " leave to look, not leave to do," the looker would soon 
be sated. Thus, if he yielded to the impulse to devote himself to 
the people, he would give what would ruin him, and would not 
really help them. It will be noticed that here Sordello presents 
quite accurately the theory of happiness and pain which forms the 
basis of the pessimism of Schopenhauer. It is that happiness is 
merely negative, consisting in the removal of unhappiness. When 
the unhappiness has gone, the happiness has gone with it. So 
long as one has thirst, what pleasure the water gives ! As the 
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thirst is quenched, the water loses its charm. I find no intimation 
in Mrs. Orr's biography of Browning that he was early interested 
in German speculation, anc^ the chances are that Schopenhauer 
was not known to him. 

In the next thought that Sordello utters, he assumes that the 
world of life is making steady advance toward the heights of peace. 
The world is moving on ; but men travel at different rates of speed. 
Why should any grudge it to him if he reaches the height of joy a 
little before the rest? 

Then the passion seized him to make the most of life ; to seize 
what the present offered ; not waiting for the chance of something, 
better perhaps, but belonging to the future. 

*' Wait not for the late savour, leave untried 
Virtue, the creaming honey-wine, quick squeeze 
Vice like a biting spirit from the lees 
Of life 1 Together let wrath, hatred, lust, 
All tyrannies in every shape, be thrust 
Upon this Now, which time may reason out 
As mischiefs, far from benefits, no doubt ; 
But long ere then Sordello will have slipt 
Away." 

* 

He would thus live the life that was given him in the present, and 
trust that in this way he would best prepare himself for that which 
is to follow. 

"Oh life, life-breath. 
Life-blood, — ere sleep, come travail, life ere death ? 
This life stream on my soul, direct, oblique, 
But always streaming I Hindrances ? They pique : 
Helps ? Such . . . but why repeat, my soul o'ertops 
Each height, then every depth profoundlier drops ? 
Enough that I can live, and would live 1 Wait 
For some transcendent life reserved by Fate 
To follow this ? Oh, never ! Fate, I trust 
The same, my soul to ; for, as who flings dust. 
Perchance (so fiicile was the deed) she chequed 
The void with these materials to affect 
My soul diversely : these consigned anew 
To nought by death, what marvel if she threw 
A second and superber spectacle 
ISefore it ? What may serve for sun, what still 
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Wander a moon above me ? What else wind 

About me like the pleasures left behind. 

And how shall some new flesh that is not flesh 

Cling to me ? What 's new laughter ? Soothes the fresh 

Sleep like sleep ? . . . 

. . . Oh, 't were too absurd to slight 

For the here-after the to-day's delight I 

Quench thirst at this, then seek next well-spring; wear 

Home-lilies ere strange lotus in my hair I " 

Living the earthly life, it is the earthly life that he would live. 

" Were heaven to forestall earth, I 'd say 
I, is it, must be blest ? Then, my own way 
Bless me ! give firmer arm and fleeter foot, 
I '11 thank you : but to no mad wings transmute 
These limbs of mine — our greensward was so soft ! 
Nor camp I on the thunder-cloud aloft : 
We feel the bliss distinctlier, having thus 
Engines subservient, not mixed up with us. 
Better move palpably through heaven : nor, freed 
Of flesh, forsooth, from space to space proceed 
'Mid flying synods of worlds I No : in heaven's marge 
Show Titan still, recumbent o'er his targe 
Solid with stars — the Centaur at his game, 
Made tremulously out in hoary flame ! " 

Then he recalls the martyrs who have borne the most fearful 
tortures, because the death that he would fly " Revealed so oft a 
better life this life concealed." Their example does not move, him, 
for they saw what he does not see. He exclaims : — 

" 'T was well for them ; let me become aware 
As they, and I relinquish life, too I Let 
What masters life disclose itself ! Forget 
Vain ordinances, I have one appeal — 
I feel, am what I feel, know what I feel ; 
So much is truth to me." 



Things, he urges, present different aspects to different persons. 
Who shall decide that what is true to one is not as really true as 
that which is true to another.^ He thus refers to facts which have 
furnished support to philosophical scepticism as making the attain- 
ment of absolute truth impossible. Professor Royce, on the other 
hand, has urged that, taken by themselves, they would make error 
impossible. 
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" What Is, then ? Since 
One object, viewed diversely, may evince 
Beauty and ugliness-^ this way attract, 
That way repel, — why gloze upon the fact ? 
Why must a single of the sides be right ? 
What bids choose this and leave the opposite ? 
Where 's abstract Right for roe ? *' 

As he looked more deeply, he seemed to see that the distinc- 
tions of which we make so much might be, after all, merely phe- 
nomena that meet us in the present state of being, and have no 
relation to the absolute truth of things. 

" The sudden swell 
Of his expanding soul showed 111 and Well, 
Sorrow and Joy, Beauty and Ugliness, 
Virtue and Vice, the Larger and the Less, 
All qualities, in fine, recorded here, 
Might be but modes of Time and this one sphere. 
Urgent on these, but not of force to bind 
Eternity, as Time — as Matter — Mind, 
If Mind, Eternity, should choose assert 
Their attributes within a Life : thus girt 
With circumstance, next change beholds them cinct 
Quite otherwise. . . . 

. .' . Once this understood, 
As suddenly he felt himself alone. 
Quite out of time and this world : all was known." 

He seemed to himself to have discovered that happiness consists in 
reaching just the equipoise between the soul and the conditions in 
which it finds itself. It should seek to live the sort of life which 
can be lived perfectly in this present world. It should attempt a 
life no larger than can be lived where it is. If this equipoise is 
preserved in every stage of being, then each stage will be filled. out 
in its turn, and the career of the soul in its successive existences 
will be one of triumphant success. When, however, the soul 
undertakes to interfere too much with the concerns of the body, — 
the word " body " standing for the whole worldly life, — then this 
existence is spoiled. Something is undertaken which cannot be 
performed, and the result is a failure. 

If the soul in every stage thus strives to anticipate what can 
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be accomplished only in the life that is next to follow, existence 
will be a long succession of failures. Thus he cries, — 

" Let the soul's attempt sublime 
Matter beyond the scheme and so prevent 
By more or less that deed's accomplishment. 
And Sorrow follows : Sorrow how avoid ? 
Let the employer match the thing employed, 
Fit to the finite his infinity, 
And thus proceed for ever, in degree 
Changed — but in kind the same, still limited 
To the appointed circumstance and dead 
To all beyond. A sphere is but a sphere ; 
Small, great, are merely terms we bandy here ; 
Since to the spirit's absoluteness all 
Are alike." 

The soul, however, as I have intimated, may interfere in such a 
way as to spoil this balance. It may undertake too much. 

" She chose to understand the body's trade 
More than the body's self — had fain conveyed 
Her boundless to the body's bounded lot 
Hence, the soul permanent, the body not, — 
Scarcely its minute for enjojring here, — 
The soul must needs instruct her weak compeer. 
Run o'er its capabilities and wring 
A joy thence, she held worth experiencing : 
Which, far from half discovered even, — lo 
The minute gone, the body's power let go 
That 's portioned to that joy's acquirement 1 " 

Thus does the soul attempt to fill out the weakness of the body 
from her infinity : — 

" And the result is — the poor body soon 
Sinks under what was meant a wondrous boon. 
Leaving its bright accomplice all aghast." 

Must such failure go on forever ? Must life be ever just escaped, 
which should have been enjoyed, which would have been enjoyed 
if soul and body had worked harmoniously together, the soul not 
striving to put more into life than its finiteness can hold ? If the 
proper relation were preserved, soul and body would be fitted to 
one another like the heaven and the placid water of the bay in 
which it is reflected. They would match one another like the two 
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wings of an angel. Thus would each stage of the endless journey 
be filled with the joy that is its due, — 

" But how so order Hfe ? Still brutalize 
The soul, the sad world's way, with muffled eyes 
To all tliat was before, all that shall be 
After this sphere — all and each quality 
Save some sole and immutable Great, Good 
And Beauteous whither fate has loosed its hood 
To follow ? Never may some soul see All 
— The Great Before and After, and the Small 
Now, yet foe saved by this the simplest lore, 
And take the single course prescribed before, 
As the king-bird with ages on his plumes 
Travels to die in his ancestral glooms ? 
But where descry the Love that shall select 
That course ? Here is a soul whom, to affect. 
Nature has plied with all her means, from trees 
And flowers e*en to the Multitude I — and these, 
Decides he save or no ? one word to end I " 

Here the poet intercepts in his own person and speaks of a 
divine-human revelation that would bring succor and guidance. 

" Ah my Sordello, I this once befriend 
And speak for you. Of a Power above you still 
Which utterly incomprehensible 
Is out of rivalry, which thus you can 
Love, tho* unloving all conceived by man — 
What need I And of . . . 
• . . a Power its representative 
Who, being for authority the same. 
Communication different, should claim 
A course, the first chose and this last revealed — 
This Human clear as that Divine concealed — 
What utter need I " 

I am not sure that this last passage does not give what was, in 
the author's mind, the culmination and the significance of the 
whole poem. It points to the divine-human revelation which 
might bring peace and guidance into the troubled and doubtful 
lives of men. You may remember that we have already seen that 
Sordello had felt that the failure of his life had been caused by 
the lack of some overmastering and directing power. It may help 
us to understand the importance which this apostrophe had for the 
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poet to remember the longing for God expressed by the nameless 
hero of * Pauline.' After an extremely touching reference to the 
Christ, he cries : — 

" A mortal, sin*s familiar friend, doth here 
Avow that he will give all earth's reward, 
But to believe and humbly teach the faith, 
In suffering and poverty and shame. 
Only believing he is not unloved." 

However this may be, the apostrophe in * Sordello ' was intro- 
duced with marvellous rhetorical skill. It distracts our attention 
from Sordello at the very moment when his mental struggle reached 
its crisis. Those without heard a cry. Salinguerra and Palma 
rushed to the spot : — 

'* They mount, have reached the threshold, dash the veil 
Aside — And you divine who sat there dead, 
Under bis foot the badge : still, Palma said, 
A triumph lingering in the wide eyes. 
Wider than some spent swimmer's if he spies 
Help from above in his extreme despair, 
And, head far back on shoulder thrust, turns there 
With short quick passionate cry: as Palma pressed 
In one great kiss, her lips upon his breast, 
It beat." 

In all this colloquy of Sordello with himself, of which I have 
given scanty extracts, there is no word which urged the great act 
of self-sacrifice. We have simply the personal desires encompass- 
ing the soul with all the sophistries of the intellect. The heart 
which discerns the higher and truer course makes no reply. It 
simply breaks through the toils of the intellect with a mighty 
effort. It had won the victory, but it was a life-and-death strug- 
gle, and death was the issue. As we read, we have a sense of 
victory. To the poet it was no victory, but a defeat. Of course 
he was not altogether unmindful of the heroic nature of the strug- 
gle. He gave an intimation at the end of the third book that 
after all we should not find that Sordello was quite as bad as he 
might appear. You remember, however, the poem entitled ' The 
Statue and the Bust.' Browning believed in decision and in act. 
The story of Sordello is that of a life that was wasted by indecision. 

41 
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It is the story of a nature, the elements of which were in constant 
strife; the head and the heart, the ideal and the actual, were 
always at war within him, and the result was a life that was no life. 
The poet has no word of congratulation in regard to what to us 
seems a spiritual victory. He describes the wretched condition in 
which things were left at the death of Sordello, the ignoble strifes, 
the petty but destructive ambitions, the warring factions that occu- 
pied the scene, till we feel that it might have been better if Sor- 
dello had worn the badge, and taken the position to which he had 
been born. All the trace that he left behind him was found in the 
fragment of a song which a boy sang as he climbed the hills. 

I have tried simply to give some hints of the story of a soul. 
Of the brilliant picturing of contemporary life I have said nothing, 
nor of the historical allusions which sometimes tax our power 
of comprehension. The few characters that figure in the story 
are for the most part well defined and sharply drawn by a few 
touches of a master's hand. There is Ecelin, the head of the 
Ghibelline party, crafty, cruel, and weak ; who needed to be con- 
tinually braced up by Adelaide, his wife, and who, at her death, 
sought refuge in a monastery to make atonement for his many 
sins. There is Adelaide, the possessor of magical gifts, hated and 
feared. There is Taurello Salinguerra, the bluff, good-natured sol- 
dier, who preferred to be second when he might have been the 
first. There is Naddo, the genius hunter and haunter, the superfi- 
cial and conventional critic, who seemed to worship a poet, but 
would not for the world that his son should be a poet There is 
Eglamor, the sweet singer, whose life all went into his common- 
place songs, and who died of grief at his defeat. Palma, I am 
sorry to say, cannot be placed among these clearly marked char- 
acters. To tell the truth, she is little more than a lay figure, or, 
more properly perhaps, a succession of lay figures. There is a 
very pretty picture of her in her young girlhood ; but this is rather 
Sordello's fancy than the real Palma. Later, when Sordello met 
her for a confidential talk, we read : — 

" But when she felt she held her friend indeed 
Safe, she threw back her curls, began implant her lessons.'* 
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This fling of the curls makes us think of a gay young thing, or a 
sentimental damsel, as perhaps she was. Then she explained that 
while Sordello was aspiring to mastery she had been longing for 
some power that should take command of her life ; and this aspi* 
ration is very prettily related. It seems, too, that she had chosen 
Sordello as he had chosen hen Later, however, when the occasion 
offered itself, she did not hesitate to take, nominally at least, the 
position of commander-in-chief of the Ghibelline forces, or to as- 
sume the practical direction of Sordello himself. Once she unex- 
pectedly appears to Sordello, in the night, in the midst of the 
crowd that thronged the streets. I fear that her longing for some 
master-spirit to control her life was rather sentimental than real. 
There is no evidence that Sordello's affection for her was very pro- 
found. Considered as a love-story, it must be confessed that the 
poem is a failure. The power that created Pippa and Mildred, 
Anael and Colombe, seems not yet to have been aroused. It is, 
however, not at all as a love-story that the poem should be re- 
garded. It is, as Browning himself tells us, the story of the " De- 
velopment of a soul,** and to this everything else is subsidiary. 

There is an extremely interesting passage at the end of the 
third book, in which the poet breaks loo.se from his story and ap- 
pears in his own person, musing on a ruined palace-step at Venice. 
This passage, extending over some dozen pages, is not always of 
the clearest, but has for me a great fascination. One point in it 
has a special interest, as possibly throwing light upon the poet*s 
interest in his dramatic creations. The poet touches upon the 
problem of evil. He says : — 

" Ask moreover, when they prate 
Of evil men past hope, ' Don*t each contrive, 
Despite the evil you abuse, to live ? — 
Keeping, each losel, through a maze of lies. 
His own conceit of truth ? to which he hies 
By obscure windings, tortuous, if you will,* 
But to himself not inaccessible ; 
He sees truth, and his lies are for the crowd 
Who cannot see : some fancied right allowed 
His vilest wrong, empowered the losel clutch 
One pleasure from a multitude of such 
Denied him.' " ! 
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This inner self-justification of every life would appear to be that 
which especially interests Browning in the portrayal of the widely 
different characters which he presents to us. It is this inner life, 
the way in which every man appears to himself, which, if I under- 
stand the passage aright, is what the " Makers see '* are to reveal 
to the world. 

We may take in connection with this a very curious passage 
which was written by Browning on the fly-leaf of a copy of * Pauline ' : 

" Pauline . . . written in pursuance of a foolish plan I forget, 
or have no wish to remember, involving the assumption of several 
distinct characters : the world was never to guess that such an 
opera, such a comedy, such a speech proceeded from the same no- 
table person. . . . Only this crab remains of the shapely Tree of 
Life in my Fool's Paradise." 

Although Browning here speaks so slightingly of this scheme, it 
seems to indicate what was to be the work of his life. He was to 
represent in the first person the most widely different characters ; 
while the quotation that I just made from ' Sordello ' would seem 
to show the spirit in which this was to be done and the inspiring 
motive. It is pleasant to see at the very beginning of his career 
its entire course so distinctly foreshadowed. 

In conclusion it may be asked what has the Sordello of Brown- 
ing to do with the Sordello of history ? What may we suppose to 
have impelled the poet to take this character and make him the 
hero of this tale i Students of Browning have taken great pains 
to search out all that can be known of the original Sordello. Mr. 
Cooke, in his ' Guidebook,' sums up the result of these investiga- 
tions thus: '* Sordello lived during the first part of the thirteenth 
century ; and he was a poet, a troubadour, a soldier by profession, 
and a politician of some ability. Little is now known about him 
and that little is much obscured by tradition and legend." Mr. 
Cooke suggests that " it is probable that two persons have in some 
way been mixed together in the accounts given of him." The most 
interesting thing in regard to him is the admiration with which 
Dante speaks of him. Perhaps the most important fact of his life 
is one which Dante commemorates ; namely, that in his poems he 
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did much toward the formation of the Tuscan tongue. When we 
survey these meagre results, the difficulty of understanding in 
what way this hardly known personage fascinated Browning seems, 
at first sight, greater than ever. 

I think that the inspiration which came to Browning sprang 
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his people are rather an assistance to his poetical success than 
otherwise. He aims to interpret himself to the world, not to hold 
up a looking-glass to his own nation. The great overmastering 
desire which is the first cause of his being a poet at all, is the 
passion for self-expression. 

A great many of the false, oftentimes ridiculous estimates, 
placed upon the English and American peoples by foreigners, have 
been caused by their trying to base their notions of the countries 
upon the characters of the poets. Taine, for example, considering 
Lord Byron as the genius of the English race, bases his theories of 
English character upon the melancholy wanderer, and has written 
a chapter in his English Literature which few can read without a 
smile at the critical simplemindedness which it exhibits. In the 
same way Poe has been chosen as a representative American ; and 
various learned gentlemen across the water, assuming that the 
erratic poet was an embodiment of the spirit of the American people, 
have done as Taine did with Byron, and based upon * The Raven,' 
* Ulalumc,' etc., theories concerning the general melancholy and 
gloom of the Yankee which must invariably bring tears (of laugh- 
ter) to the lachrymose and funereal Yankee's eyes. 

The reason why the poet is usually a poor criterion by which to 
judge a nation is because, plainly speaking, the poet does not at- 
tempt to express in verse what is most characteristic of his country, 
but what is highest and best in himself. Spenser, when he wrote 
' The Faerie Queene,' was not trying to represent the increased na- 
tional spirit in England caused by the defeat of the Armada. Milton 
did not aim, in writing ' Paradise Lost,' to exalt Puritanism. Both 
were^striving after self-expression only ; and whatever else there be, 
whatever of the spirit of the times may have infused itself into 
these poems, it is the result rather of accident than design. 

Owing to this cause, the characteristics of the English people 
in their social, political, and mental relations have been portrayed 
for us rather by the historians and novelists than by the poets. 
Before Tennyson, England had no poet who attempted in any 
broad and adequate way to interpret the thoughts and feelings 
of his race. But it may now be considered an open question 
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whether in Tennyson we have not what is more nearly an approach 
to the poet of the English race. And this question arises not be- 
cause his aims in writing differed from those of the others, but 
because, in his personal character and his mental habits, he is more 
truly a typical Englishman than they. I wish to consider a few of 
these traits of character in Tennyson — of character more than of 
genius — which make him most essentially an English poet. 

The Englfsh, more than any other highly civilized people, with 
the possible exception of the Jews of antiquity, has been and is 
distinguished by a profound respect and love of law. The un- 
written constitution of England has been a growth of centuries, 
and each step in its development has been made an united move- 
ment of the whole people, rather than by any mere body of wise 
delegates or legislators. Respect for law is the very fibre of Eng- 
lish society to-day, and by it England rules. It is a law formed as 
slowly and built up as gradually as a coral reef ; its every step made 
with a caution and conservatism such as no other nation has ever 
shown. This conservatism, this suspicion of changes of every sort, 
above all things else distinguishes English political growth, and no 
poet ever embodied this characteristic as has Tennyson. He is pre- 
eminently the poet of law. The idea of government as a growth 
and not a creation is to be found again and again in his works. For 
instance, in ' Locksley Hall ' the ideal world is represented as the 
embodiment of law. 

'* There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe 
And the kindly earth shall slumber wrapt in universal law." 

Never do we find Tennyson taking stand with Byron in advocating 
a liberty which was license in a thin disguise; never find him 
sympathizing with Shelley's idealizations of anarchy. Every- 
where in his poems we discover a firm hope and belief that, mov- 
ing along in a natural, steady way ** from precedent to precedent," 
the world will finally reach the perfection which was appointed to 
it. English Literature contains nowhere another embodiment of 
the spirit of order such as Tennyson's Arthur. The laureate had 
no sympathy with " the red, fool fury of the Seine." He repre- 
sents English coolness as much as Hugo represents French enthusi- 
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asm and dash. Carrying the idea of law farther yet, from the 
nation to the individual, the characters which he especially loved 
to draw are those who, *' live by law acting the law they lived by 
without fear," — slow, deep natures, calm, cold, and great, full of 
philosophy and all wisdom. 

Next to English ideas of law and order, Tennyson represents 
the emotional side of the English character. Taine to the contrary, 
Byron misrepresented English emotion and sentiment ; he charmed 
Europe with incorrect ideas of English feeling. His hot-house 
romanticism is more Italian or French than Saxon. Tennyson 
represents the slow deep feeling of his race, its sorrows and its joy. 
No French poet could have written * In Memoriam,' for the sorrow 
which it expresses is fundamentally English. It is not the grief 
which cries for a time, then wipes its eyes and forgets, but the sor- 
row that, like a river in its course, only deepens its channel in the 
passing years. Save only in * Maud,' which most critics agree to 
call a hybrid poem, Tennyson's idea of love is more characteristi- 
cally English than that of any other English poet. I do not mean 
to say that in him one finds no lively, romantic passion, but that 
this passion is usually more dominated by common sense, while 
his heroes and heroines are more likely to be natural men and 
women. As Professor Hutton remarks in his fine essay on Tenny- 
son, the faintest kind of a lyrical hero or heroine, such as Mar- 
guerite in * Faust,' is beyond Tennyson. His heroines are of the 
domestic sort, his heroes are real men, and both are firmly fixed 
in well-defined social positions. I think we can say, too, there is 
not one character in his works with whom one can associate, un- 
consciously perhaps, pink small clothes, a tenor voice, and a sword. 

Carefully considering English poets and poetry, one is almost 
certain to come to the conclusion that of them all the most uni- 
formly sane, even in his deepest passion, is Tennyson. His is not 
the art which is created at a white heat of emotion ; his great poems 
are none of them the inspiration of a moment, written with feverish 
haste, as were some of Byron's and Shelley's best works. They 
are the result, rather, of careful study, calm analysis, painful polish- 
ing, — every word has a meaning which no other word could convey 
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so well. They are the works of a careful, slow, painstaking genius, 
eminently English in its method of procedure; for what great 
thing in the English social structure was ever done in a hurry ? 
It is the genius rather of a sculptor or a painter than a poet. 

So truly did the Laureate represent the country in which he 
lived his long and noble life that in perhaps no way could a for- 
eigner get to understand the spirit of the English people better 
than by making a close and careful study of his poems, consider- 
ing the thought and emotion there as largely typical of the race. 

He would meet with some things, in * Maud/ for instance, which 
would lead him astray, but very little in the other poems. He 
would certainly be far more likely to gain a correct notion of Eng- 
land thus, than by the perusal of a dozen ordinary superficial books 
of travel. Yet Tennyson is the only poet who could be read by a 
foreigner with this end in view. Shakespeare might assist him 
somewhat, but Shakespeare's men and women are too much '* citi- 
zens of the world " to be of aid in studying England merely. 
Spenser would give him few suggestions. Milton's sublime but 
lonely egotism would lead him astray. The more modern poets 
would give false conceptions, — Byron, through his false and un- 
English standards of life ; Shelley, through his inability to cope 
with his own enthusiasms and through his tendency to sublime 
idealizing ; Browning, because he was too busy telling the world 
what all men and women thought and felt, to pay much attention 
to what the English people were or did. Moreover, these three 
poets did not live enough of their lives in England to understand 
thoroughly the popular feelings among their countrymen ; all were 
to a greater or less degree wanderers on the face of the earth, in 
strong contrast to Tennyson, who spent far the greater portion of 
his long life at home. 

Mr. Arthur Waugh, in his valuable and interesting work on 
Tennyson, claims place for him as the greatest national poet of this 
century. Why may we not go further and call him, not only the 
greatest national poet, but the most national } Why may we not 
truthfully call him " the Poet of the English Race " ? 

George IV, Alger. 
42 
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WHY FALSTAFF DIES IN * HENRY V.' 

On the eighteenth of January, 1602, the following entry was 
made in the Register of the Stationers' Company : — 

John Busby. Entred for his copie vnder the hand of Master 

Seton A booke called An excellent and pleasant 
[conceited Commedie of Sir John Ffaulstaf and the 
merry wyves of Windsor. Vj. d. 

Arthur Johnson. Entred for his Copye by assignment from 

John Busbye, A booke Called An excellent and 
pleasant Conceyted Comedie of Sir John Ffaulstafe 
and the Merye Wyves of Windsor. Vj. d. 

This entry is interesting to the student of Shakespeare, but of 
little value unless it be to prove that the play was not written after 
1602. Although this entry, which was the first mention ever 
made of the play, only gives an account of its transfer from one 
publisher to another, yet it shows that the play had already been 
written at this time. The dates of its production, as held by the 
critics, are various, ranging from 1592 to 1600. 

It is a direct continuation of * Henry IV., * as may be deemed 
proved by some internal evidence, such as the age of Falstaff's page, 
Robin, who is very little older in * Merry Wives ' than he is in 
' Henry IV.' 

'Henry IV.* must have been written by 1598, for in 1599 we 
find Justice Shallow referred to by Jonson in * Every Man Out of 
his Humour,' and more than this. Meres, in his 'Palladis Tamia' 
(1598), mentions 'Henry the 4/ So of course by this time it 
must have been well known, and, consequently, must have been 
known to the queen. Nicholas Rowe records, and there is little 
reason to doubt the truth of his statement, that the queen was 
so well pleased with Sir John that she requested the author to 
write one more play showing the fat knight in love. John Dennie 
records that the play was written in fourteen days, by order of the 
queen. Now it seems probable, in fact reasonable, that the queen, 
if she made such a remark, made it immediately after hearing or 
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seeing the play, for naturally the first impression would be the 
strongest, and the desire to see more of the knight would be 
stronger at this time than a year or so after. So, taking for 
granted that the remark was made, the desire to please the queen 
and obtain her favor would have caused Shakespeare, or any other 
author, to lay aside everything else in order to entertain her ; and 
the statement that it was written in fourteen days would only sub- 
stantiate the above theory. 

I believe that Shakespeare, even while writing 'Henry IV.,* fully 
intended (as is stated in the epilogue) writing * Henry V.' and 
bringing Falstaff in as one character; but at this time he had no 
idea whatever of writing 'The Merry Wives of Windsor.' But 
* Henry IV.' being completed, and the queen having expressed her 
desire to see Falstaff in love, Shakespeare was forced, in order 
to keep the queen's favor, to lay aside his former plans and treat 
Sir John in an entirely new and different light from what he 
intended. 

Some critics, in order to confute the statement that Shakespeare 
followed out the suggestion of Queen Elizabeth, have gone so far 
as to say the play does not show Falstaff in love at all. But it 
should be remembered that Falstaff was not capable of feeling the 
finer sentiments or the true and holy love which we acknowledge 
to be characteristic of the virtuous and noble man : he has not a 
single aspiring thought in his mind. Such being the case, Falstaff, 
being continually associated with women who, to him at least, 
showed strong desire for his most intimate love, became more 
coarse, more debased, more sensual, more an object of disgust and 
contempt than ever before ; and consequently more unworthy of 
being associated with that flower of all noble men, — Henry V. 

Although this theory has never been touched upon by any 
Shakespeare critics (as far as I know), yet, taking everything into 
consideration, it appeals to me as one containing some reason, cer- 
tainly more than mere probability. * The Merry Wives * was writ- 
ten immediately (probably in several weeks) after ' Henry IV.,' 
the former being succeeded by * Henry V.,' the play the author had 
in mind when writing * Henry IV.,' according to his own state- 
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ment in the epilogue of ' Henry IV,/ that he intended to bring 
Falstaff in 'Henry V.' Thereupon the character having neces- 
sarily become so debased as to be unworthy of being associated 
with the noble Henry, Shakespeare was unable to comply with his 
promise, and therefore in ' Henry V.' (Act ii. sc. 3), in the manner 
of an apology, he gives particulars of Falstaft's death. 

Robert H. Troy. 
University of Tennessee. 



SHELLEY AND WHITMAN: A COMPARISON AND 

A CONTRAST. 

Abou Ben Adhem, because he loved his fellow-men, found his 
name written in the angel's golden book as first of those whom 
Love of God had blessed. Of all English writing poets, Shelley 
and Whitman have most claim to eminence, through the embodi- 
ment in their verse of their love of their fellow-men. They were 
both, in their respective ways, revolters against the tyranny of 
ecclesiasticism and the State ; both waged war against oppression 
of all kinds, and against the mastery of conventionality ; both were 
protagonists of man, of democracy, and of liberty. Moreover, it 
is an indicative thing that the most distinguished expositors of 
Shelley have been enthusiastic admirers of Whitman ; for example, 
John Addington Symonds, William Michael Rossetti, Edward Dow- 
den, H. Buxton Forman, and Ernest Rhys. 

No two men, inspired by like impulses and with like aims, ever 
differed more widely in character and method, and yet they may 
well be considered brothers in arms in a common cause. 

Shelley, the aristocrat by birth and training, found himself, by 
the accident of ancestry, a part of a stupid and materialistic squire- 
archy, which used the sacred name of religion to support its own 
inane and vulgar pretensions. The institutions with which he 
came in contact were in direct antagonism to his spirit of truth, 
liberty, and humanity. He therefore became a revolutionist 
and an iconoclast. Whitman, on the other hand, was born a 
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democrat, of ancestors for five or six generations tillers of free 
American soil ; and with all the evil that he could see about him, 
there was still at least the germ of intellectual liberty. Shelley 
was the rejector, Whitman the acceptor ; Shelley the most radical 
of revolutionists, Whitman the most conservative of radicals. This 
does not imply that Shelley went farther than Whitman ; the dif- 
ference is not in the ends, but in the means. Both were dissatisfied 
with established forms of religion ; both were intensely religious. 
Each was declared by his friends to be the gentlest, purest, and 
best of men. Shelley was pre-eminently the hater of wrong ; Whit- 
man pre-eminently the lover of right. 

As with Shelley, Whitman's favorite books were the Bible, 
Homer, and Shakespeare. 

Plato tells us that '' the authors of the greatest poems do not 
attain to excellence through the rules of art, but they utter their 
beautiful melodies of verse in a state of inspiration, and, as it were, 
possessed of a spirit not their own." Sayings similar to this are 
so common in the literature of all ages as •to have become trite. 
Certain it is that many men of genius have had in common the 
remarkable characteristic of the perception or consciousness of 
some unseen, but powerfully felt, mystic influence more or less 
controlling their lives. It may take the form of a personal monitor, 
as in the case of the daemon of Socrates, or of a power influencing 
the universe at large. This consciousness must not be confounded 
with a theological belief in a higher power, for it is frequently most 
strikingly manifest in men holding no theological creed. The phe- 
nomenon has been made the basis of much metaphysical specula- 
tion, and of late some attempt has been made to account for it on 
scientific grounds. By those who seek the latter solution, it is be- 
lieved to be the first glimmering of the dawn of a new sense or 
form of consciousness which is beginning to be developed in man- 
kind in the course of evolution, and which by them is called the 
cosmic sense. 

To Shelley it was a spiritual power exercising a benign influ- 
ence over the universe, ever making for good. It is the trium- 
phant force in his ' Prometheus Unbound.' As we should expect 
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from Shelley's ethereal mode ef thought and expression, the im- 
pression he records of it is likewise ethereal and mystic. He calls 
it "Life of Life," — a name which in itself removes us far from 
material things. The lines in which he refers to it are well known, 
and are almost unequalled in their tender and aerial beauty. A 
voice in the air sings : — 

** Life of Life I thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them ; 

And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire ; then screen them 

In those looks, where whoso gazes 

Faints, entangled in their mazes. 

'' Fair are others ; none beholds thee, 

But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendor, 
And all feel, yet see thee never 
As I now feel, lost forever. 

" Lamp of Earth 1 where'er thou movest 

Its dim shapes are clad with brightness 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 

Walk upon the winds with lightness 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing." 

Shelley certainly " walked upon the winds with lightness." 
Whitman's feet were firmly planted upon the ground, but his head 
sometimes towered to the ethereal regions where Shelley moved. 
His conception of this mystic influence is more closely associated 
with the Christian theology, and consequently with every-day 
ideas. In "chanting the Square Deific," he calls it "Santa 
Spirita." Santo Spirito is the Italian equivalent of Sanctus 
Spiritus, the Holy Ghost ; but he gives it a feminine form, thus 
conveying the idea that the conceptions are similar but not 
identical. 

Early in the first edition of * Leaves of Grass,* and remaining 
practically unchanged in later issues, occurs a remarkable passage 
which seems to refer to his awakening to this new consciousness. 
Addressing this spiritual influence, he says : — 
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*' Loafe with me on the grass, loose the stop from your throat. 
Not words, not music or rhyme I want, not custom or lecture, not even the best. 
Only the lull I like, the hum of your valv^d voice.* 



»» 



He then recalls how once he lay on the grass, such a trans- 
parent summer morning, when this power first came to him ; how 
it seized him by the head and by the feet, and entered into his 
heart, giving it new voice. Then — 

'* Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge that pass all the argu- 
ment of the earth, 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own. 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the women my sisters and 
lovers, 

And that a kelson of the creation is love/* 

The new power thenceforth dominated his life. How far the 
account of this experience is to be taken literally, in respect to its 
being a sudden awakening to a knowledge of this power, as he lay 
on the grass of a summer morning, it is impossible to say. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that some time about his thirty-fifth year 
there came over him a decided change : he seemed immensely to 
broaden and deepen ; he became less interested in what are usually 
regarded as the more practical affairs of life. He lost what little 
ambition he ever had for money*making, and permitted good busi- 
ness opportunities to pass unheeded. He ceased to write the 
somewhat interesting and altogether commonplace and respectable 
stories and verses which he had been in the habit of contributing 
to periodicals. He would take long trips into the country, no one 
knew where, and would spend more time in his favorite haunts 
about the city, or on the ferries, or the tops of omnibuses, at the 
theatre and opera, in picture galleries, and wherever he could observe 
men and women and art and nature. Finally, in the summer of 
1855 ' Leaves of Grass ' appeared. His mother had just been labor- 
ing through ' Hiawatha,' and is reported to have said that as people 
called that poetry, perhaps Walt's stuff might be. The world could 
make no more of it than Mrs. Whitman. Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, 
and a few others recognized that '' a new planet had swept into 
their ken ; " but for the most part, as in the case of Shelley's work, 
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so far as it was noticed at all, it was with howls and execrations. 
Neither Shelley nor Whitman reached with much success his im- 
mediate audience. But as great geniuses are never recognized as 
such by their own generation, there was, philosophically considered, 
no ground for discouragement. Whitman was a philosopher, and 
was not discouraged. To escape the din, he went to Montauk Point, 
about the loneliest spot accessible, and, in solitude, went on with 
his work, preparing for a second and enlarged edition. He after- 
ward declared that this was the happiest period of his life. 

I am not aware that Shelley has anywhere described such an 
accession of spiritual power. With him it would seem to be innate. 
His genius was essentially precocious, and perished before it had 
reached maturity. Very few men of great genius would ever have 
been known to the world had they died at Shelley's age. To what 
height his achievement might have reached had he attained maturity 
cannot even be surmised. It is important to bear this in mind in 
any critical estimate of his work, as his faults were in all cases those 
natural to immaturity. 

Both, as has been said, were impelled by the love of man ; both 
were imbued with a passionate love of nature ; both felt intensely 
the immanence of an omnipotent power that makes for righteous- 
ness. But Shelley was the dualist. The conflict of Ormuzd and 
Ahriman was ever present to him, and he ever felt called upon 
to take up arms and flght against evil. His distinctions between 
right and wrong were often different from those of the conventional 
standards, and are sometimes hard to justify upon any ground; but 
there can be no doubt that for what he felt to be right he was ever 
ready to do valiant battle to the death. Hatred of evil was as strong 
a force with him as love of good, and the triumph of right is accom- 
plished by the overthrow and destruction of Jupiter, the tyrant and 
oppressor of mankind, before Prometheus, its champion, can be 
unbound. The conflict between good and evil is a battle to the 
death, but one in which good is bound to triumph. 

With Whitman, love is so preponderant that he can hardly hate 
even evil. Ahriman is the servant of Ormuzd, bound at last to do 
his bidding. Evil itself has its place in the universe. It is evil 
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because it is as yet undeveloped, and will in the end work for good. 
There is good in everything. If we cannot see it, the fault is in 
our point of view. His philosophy is the most complete and 
thorough optimism. ^ 

'* In this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart. 
Nestles the seed perfection.*' 

Both Shelley and Whitman teach that love is the all-conquering 
power, but with Shelley the conquest implies the utter vanquishment 
and destruction of all opponents, with Whitman their more peaceful 
subjugation and assimilation. He sees ''the little that is Good 
steadily hastening toward immortality, and the vast that is called 
Evil hastening to merge itself and become lost and dead." A 
note of sorrow runs through all^of Shelley's verse. Whitman is the 
poet of joy. 

Both strove for the triumph of Democracy, and proclaimed its 
ultimate success. With Shelley it meant the overthrow of tyrants ; 
with Whitman, the supremacy of individuals, bound together by the 
ties of comradeship. With him the idea of comradeship is an over- 
whelming passion. It shall solve all problems, and lead forward to 
the reign of peace and good-will. To Shelley, kingcraft and priest- 
craft were unalloyed and hateful evils ; to Whitman they fell into 
their places, and there they were right. The terrible denunciation 
of the priestly theology from the mouth of Ahasuerus in ' Queen 
Mab ' finds no echo from Whitman. He says, — 

" I do not despise you, priests, all time, the world over. 
My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 
Enclosing worship ancient and modem 
And all between ancient and modern." 

Whitman's was the greater faith. Shelley hoped and believed 
that good would triumph over evil after long and fierce conflict. 
Whitman was sure of the continuous triumph of the good, and of 
the absorption of the evil in the good. Shelley was the fighter, but 
Whitman tells us that no array of terms can say how much he is at 
peace about God and about death. Shelley's philosophy was tinged 

43 
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with pessimism. Whitman was the perfect optimist. Shelley was 
the revolutionist, Whitman the evolutionist 

In the matter of style or form of expression, it is most difficult 
to draw any parallel between our poets. In this Shelley respected 
the established models, and it is about the only instance of Shelley 
respecting anything that was established. Whitman broke away 
from them completely, and certain critics have insisted that his 
writing is not poetry because it does not have rhyme nor metre. 
It seems hardly fair to condemn any one for not accomplishing 
what he expressly endeavored to avoid, and moreover it is difficult 
to establish a definition of poetry which will exclude the Psalms 
and the Book of Job. Certain parts of ' Leaves of Grass ' by them- 
selves undoubtedly are not poetry, and certain parts of Shakespeare's 
plays are not, but these facts do not prove that Whitman and 
Shakespeare were not poets. Whitman's verse, so far from being 
formless, presents a very definite and characteristic form, and one 
which he rightly considered to be the best vehicle for his thoughts. 

In their attitudes toward nature Shelley and Whitman stand 
wide apart. With all his love of nature, there was something in 
material things revolting to Shelley's exalted and ethereal spirit. 
He avoids details, and translates terms of matter into terms of spirit. 
To Whitman nothing was gross, nothing common or unclean ; those 
things which false delicacy has so regarded are, in his crucible, 
sublimed and incorporated with the highest and most spiritual 
truths. No one ever found more sermons in stones, more good in 
everything. A mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of 
infidels. Everything proclaims the power and glory of the unseen. 
In his daily walks through the city he finds letters from God dropped 
in the street, and he leaves them where they are, for he knows that 
wheresoe'cr he goes, others will punctually come forever and ever. 
He is in love with the universe. Its wonders have never been ex- 
pressed. " I have heard what was said of the universe, heard it 
and heard of it for several thousand years. It is middling well as 
far as it goes ; but is that all } " 

Their differing methods of treating nature in its relations to the 
spiritual thoughts and feelings of man can best be understood by 
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the comparison of cognate passages. No better illustration from 
Shelley can be chosen than the most familiar of his lyrics, ' To a 
Skylark/ 

The bird is etherealized, as is everything that Shelley touches, 
ceases to be a bird and becomes a spirit, and yet there is a wail in 
the lines. Whitman hears a bird ; it is the mocking-bird from its 
winter home in Alabama come to Paumanok's shore. The poet 
sings a reminiscence of his childhood, when he rose from his bed 
in the ninth month midnight, and wandered alone over the sterile 
sands. Down from the showered halo, up from the mystic play 
of shadows, twining and twisting as if they were alive, out from 
the patches of briers and blackberries, come the memories of the 
bird that chanted to him. Memories that make him, the man, by 
his tears a little boy again. He throws himself on the -sands, 
confronting the waves, and listens to the bird-song. Two feathered 
guests from Alabama have come and built their nest. The boy, 
curious, but cautious, never disturbing them, listens and translates. 

In this case the bird remains a bird and near the ground, but 
nevertheless the poem does more even than Shelley's exquisite 
lyric to bring the earthly and material in touch with the infinite. 

This brings us to their views of death and immortality. They 
each believed there was no death, or if there ever was it led forward 
life, and did not wait at the end to arrest it. Shelley's lyrical ex- 
pression of this sentiment is to be found in his lament for Keats» 
his 'Adonais;' Whitman's in his Lincoln Funeral Hymn, — each 
well marked with the peculiar characteristics of its author; both 
ranking among the most exalted death-songs of our own or any 
other language. 

Keats is dead. 

" I weep for Adonais, he is dead, 
Oh, weep for Adonais ! though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head 1 " 

From this plaintive wail the theme rises to a triumphant paean. 

" He lives, he wakes, — 't is Death is dead not he. 
Mourn not for Adonais." 
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'* The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light forever shines. Earth's shadows dy, 
Life, like a dome of many colored glass. 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.' 



ti 



Lincoln is dead ; in the spring-tide of the year and in the 
spring-tide of victory. 

" When lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed, 
And the great star early drooped in the Western sky in the night," 

the poet mourns for the victorious but fallen hero. Three images 
are inextricably twined in the verse, — the lilac, with its heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green, with its delicate pointed blossoms and 
its pervading perfume ; the powerful western fallen star, sinking, 
disappearing in the black murk, and the song of the hermit thrush. 

^ In the swamp in secluded recesses 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song, 
Solitary the thrush. 

The hermit, withdrawn to himself, avoiding the settlements. 
Sings by himself a song." 

Through the land passes the funeral car, over the breast of the 
spring, amid cities, amid lanes, and through old woods where lately 
the violets peeped from the ground. Passing the endless grass, 
passing the yellow-speared wheat, every grain from its shroud in the 
dark-brown fields uprisen, passing the apple-tree blows of pink 
and white in the orchard. Through day and night with the great 
cloud darkening the land ; with the pomp of inlooped flags and 
the cities draped in black ; with the show of the States themselves 
as of crape-veiled women standing ; with the countless torches 
lighting the solemn faces, and the unbared heads ; the dim-lit 
churches and the shuddering organs. To the coffin slowly passing 
through these scenes bearing the hero to where he shdl rest in 
the grave, the poet brings his sprig of lilac, plucked from the bush 
in the door-yard. 

He turns to the western orb sailing the heavens. He knows 
now what it must have meant the month before when he walked 
in the transparent, shadowy night, and he saw the star had some- 
thing to tell him, as it bant to him, night after night, drooping low 
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down to him, and wandering by his side in the solemn night, and 
again as he stood on the rising ground in the breeze, and then the 
star was lost in the netherward black of the night. 

The hermit thrush is still singing. '' Limitless out of the dusk, 
out of the cedars and pines," he sings that most exquisite of 
threnodies : — 

" Come lovely and soothing Death. 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each. 
Sooner or later, delicate Death.'* 

And as the bird sings, the sight that was bound in the poet's 
eyes uncloses, and he sees, as in noiseless dreams, hundreds 
of battle-flags, borne through the smoke of the battles and pierced 
with missiles, carried hither and yon through the smoke, torn and 
bloody, and at last but a few shreds left on the staffs, and the 
stafiFs all splintered and broken. He sees the corpses of the young 
men, all the slain soldiers of the war. But he sees they are not 
as was thought : they are fully at rest ; they suffer not. The liv- 
ing remain and suffer, the mother and the wife and the child and 
the musing comrade, and the armies that remain suffer. 

Loosing the hold of his comrade's hands, he passes the visions 
of the night, passes the song of the hermit bird, that victorious 
and powerful psalm in the night, which had been low and wailing 
and then again bursting with joy ; covering the earth and filling 
the spread of the heaven ; the poet ceases his song for his lus- 
trous comrade of the West, 

*' Yet each to keep, and all retrievements out of the night. 
The song, the wondrous chant of the gray-brown bird. 
And the tallying chant, the echo aroused in my soul. 
With the lustrous and drooping star, with the countenance full of woe. 
With the holders holding my hand, nearing the call of the bird, 
Comrades mine, and I in the midst, and the memory ever to keep for the dead I 

loved so well, 
For the sweetest wisest soul of all my days and lands — and this for his dear sake. 
Lilac and star and bird, twined with the chant of my soul, 
There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim." 

If it were possible to add even greater moral elevation to the 
conception of death, Whitman has done so in the lines entitled,* 

* Harftr't MaguMmt, April, 1893. 
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' Death's Valley/ written to accompany Inness's picture of ' The 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.' On his death-bed, '' amid the 
nearness and the silent thought of thee/' he enters the lists with 
the painter of that gloomy scene and claims his right to make a 
symbol too» 

" Of the broad blessed light and perfect air, with meadows, rippling tides, and trees 

and flowers and grass, 
And the low hum of living breeze — and in the midst God*s beautiful, eternal right 

hand. 
Thee, holiest minister of Heaven — thee envoy, usherer, guide at last of all. 
Rich, florid loosener of the stricture knot called life. 
Sweet, peaceful, welcome Death." 

Thus the two champions of man each in his way has sounded 
his note for truth, for liberty, for progress, for individuality, for all- 
conquering love. Shelley, misunderstood, ignored, reviled, despised, 
rejected, persecuted during his life, now, two generations after his 
absorption into the eternal silence, is beginning to be accepted at 
his true worth by mankind, whose benefactor he was. The battle 
provoked by Whitman's attack upon cherished error has not yet 
subsided, but when the smoke of the conflict shall thin and roll 
away, humanity shall behold, at first dimly through the mist, and 
then ever clearer and more clear, his godlike face and figure by the 
side of his younger brother, and together they, the Ithuriel and 
Prometheus of the modern world, shall beacon from the abode 

where the eternal are. 

Isaac Hull Piatt. 

SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATIVE FESTIVAL. 

The Shakespeare Week, at StratfordK>n-Avon, began on April 
20, under auspices more favorable even than usual. The early 
spring had adorned the gardens, fields, and woods with leaves and 
flowers. The fine weather lasted through the week, save for a 
slight shower on Saturday morning. The nightingale appeared at 
the proper date. The hearts of all concerned with the perform- 
ances beat high. Last season the bookings had exceeded all pre- 
vious years since the opening ; but this season has outnumbered 
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the last. Complaints were heard on all sides that the auditorium 
had been built so small. The stalls encroached upon the pit 
behind, and on the corridor in front. Hundreds had to go disap- 
pointed away from the door. Some enthusiasts believe that this 
is owing to an increased love of Shakespeare and wider knowledge 
of the perfections of the memorial performance ; others assert that 
the visit of the American ambassador is an important factor in the 
attractions. 

Mr. F. R. Benson had an interesting selection in 'Twelfth 
Night/ ' Julius Caesar,' 'Macbeth,' * Richard II.,' 'The Taming of 
the Shrew,' * Hamlet' In • Twelfth Night ' the principal characters 
were a little harshly treated. Mr. Benson presented an original 
but not a particularly happy Malvolio, and Mrs. Benson an unsatis- 
factory Viola. The subordinate characters were well filled ; and 
though a little too much attention and time were given to the drink- 
ing scenes between Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
the parts were well performed by Mr. Weir and Mr. E. L. Swete. 
They made an anachronism by introducing the use of tobacco into 
a Shakespearian play, and augmented it by using the long church- 
warden pipes, whereas the earlier pipes which may have been seen 
by Shakespeare were short and small. But surely he never used 
them, or he would have mentioned the fact somewhere. Miss 
Robertson rendered Maria merrily, but too much after the style of 
a modern chamber-maid ; forgetting that the " maid " of Shake- 
speare's days was often a gentlewoman of as high birth as her 
mistress. No higher situations in these days were open to single 
women of the upper classes. 

The fault of ' Julius Caesar ' as a play is that actors generally 
put into the title-r61e an actor who makes you feel that he deserves 
to be made an end of. The Marcus Brutus of Mr. Oscar Ashe 
was well played, but with no special brilliancy ; the part of Cassius 
specially suited Mr. Frank Rodney, as the conspirator, the warrior, 
the jealous friend. But the part of Mark Antony is one of Mr. 
Benson's specialties. In it he is great, though he mars this, as he 
does so many parts, by over-acting, and by too much calisthenic 
display. Pope says : — 
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** True ease in writing conies from art, not chance. 
As those walk easiest, who have learned to dance." 

It is the same in all art-study. But we do not want scale-practice 
in the finished musical performance, nor syllogistic formulae in 
familiar reasoning, though both of these are the foundation of per- 
fection in their special arts. Neither do we want to see, in the 
motions of an actor, the calisthenic exercises whereby he learned 
his flexibility and grace. We are thankful for the eflFect, we do 
not want crude specimens of the cause. 

' Macbeth ' is a severe test of the physical and critical powers 
of the two chief actors. Mr. Benson is rather slight in figure for 
the part of Macbeth, and his rendering failed in expressing the dig- 
nity and grandeur of a Highland chief and a triumphant hero. 
His constant facial gymnastics were quite unsuitable for the part. 
I have always ,held that Lady Macbeth should be a slight, fair, 
charming woman, and therefore there is nothing in her appearance 
that would have prevented Mrs. Benson from filling that difficult 
r61e. But her physical and intellectual powers are not up to its 
level. When she raises her voice, it is apt to grow harsh and 
screaming, and she often miscalculated her fervors. The banquet- 
ing scene was poorly managed. Mrs. Benson, after the guests left, 
fell down on the steps of the throne panting, after her long strain. 
She had used stinging words to her husband before the guests, try- 
ing to recall him to his self-control, — a sharp remedy for a sore 
need. When left alone she would be sure to be by his side to see 
what he would do next, ready for any emergency, suppressing her- 
self and her own feelings for her husband's sake. Her recognition 
of their action, not, as it was to Macbeth, a cause of people losing 
their " golden opinions " of him, but as moral evil, was represented 
as beginning too soon. Her self-control led to madness. In Mrs. 
Benson's sleep-walking scene, she dreamed and spoke too loudly. 
Mr. Rodney gave a pleasant and dashing Macduff, but the other 
parts were very subordinate. 

The great event of the festival was the revival of the play of 
'Richard II.' Many of the scenes were specially painted for the 
occasion, — the council-chamber, the tilt-yard, Westminster Hall, 
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the streets of London, and the fair garden where the young queen 
first heard of Richard's fate, and cursed the plants that they 
might never grow. The dresses were fresh and gorgeous and 
studied up to date, with due heraldry and armor. 

The first scene in the council-chamber, where Richard (Mr. 
Benson), young, beautiful, luxurious, and self-centred, heard his 
cousin's quarrel with Mowbray, while he played with his hounds 
and yawned, made a picture one will not soon forget. In the gor- 
geous scene of the tilt-yard, where the combat h Voutrafue was to 
take place, the central figures were Harry Bolingbroke (Mr. Rod- 
ney) and Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk (Mr. Asche). The 
royal Richard and his queen (Mrs. Benson) sat on the dais, and, ap- 
parently after consulting with her, he exercised his royal privilege, 
threw down his truncheon, forbade the combat, and banished 
both the rivals. In this, Mr. Benson was still the king, — a king 
that could be loved and might be feared. In old Gaunt's death he 
showed selfish indifference a trifle too harshly for the Shakespeare 
picture. His fall was rapid. We cannot but consider that Mr, 
Benson overdoes his part, and makes him too grovelling and too 
undignified, even for a fallen king. A king does not all at once 
forget his royal gait and royal habits because he has lost his crown. 
Indeed, at times one feels that Mr. Benson wishes to represent 
Richard as having lost his wits. His farewell to Queen Isabella 
touches the heart, and the scene in the dungeon leaves one in the 
tragic mood. It would have been well had the play closed here. 
We learn to scorn King Henry by King Richard's bier. The part of 
the Queen was well played by Mrs. Benson, but it is not an impor- 
tant one. Shakespeare ignores the fact that the French princess 
was only eight years old when Richard married her by proxy, and 
that she was only eleven at the time of the action. Students of the 
play would do well to read the interesting contemporary account 
written by a French gentleman who accompanied Richard to Ire- 
land, and came back with him to Conway Castle and disaster. 
The manuscript in the British Museum contains contemporary illus- 
trations, probably portraits. The story is reproduced by the Rev, 
J. Webb in the twentieth volume of the Archceologia, 

44 
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' The Taming of the Shrew ' was well rendered on Friday even- 
ing, in which Mrs. Benson made a good Kate. In ' Hamlet/ on 
Saturday, Mr. Benson seems to have taken to heart his own " ad- 
vice to the players/' and his impersonation is treated on simpler 
and nobler lines than he has formerly treated it. 

America had a special share in celebrating the Poet's birthday. 
At noon a great crowd had assembled in the parish church to wit- 
ness the unveiling of the American window by the American 
ambassador, Mr. Bayard. About half-past twelve a great pro- 
cession, headed by the choir-boys, marched up the aisle. Many 
surpliced clergymen joined in this. Lord Leigh, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, accompanied the American ambassador, and 
ushered him into a pew. The vicar of the church gave a short 
address and described the window. In the centre-light, Christ is 
shown in his mother's arms, and beneath a representation of the 
Epiphany. In the east side-light is represented St. Egwin, in 716, 
the Bishop of Worcester, in whose diocese was Stratford, Charles 
I., and Archbishop Laud, who was the first to propose sending .a 
bishop to America. Below is a representation of his death. The 
introduction of these figures does not seem to be founded on any 
natural association of ideas. But in the west side-light appears 
Christopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, and William Penn, and 
beneath, the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Mr. Bayard's ad- 
dress was very interesting, and he touched the sympathies of all, 
though some Shakespearian students present thought that he 
rather underrated the interest with which Shakespeare's contempo- 
raries viewed him. 

After the ceremony at the church was a great luncheon, at which 
many distinguished people assembled to grace the American ambas- 
sador's visit. Afterward, the company adjourned to the theatre, 
where the American Consul at Birmingham (Mr. Parker) presented 
the portrait of Booth the actor, from " The Players' " Club of New 
York to the Shakespeare Memorial Picture Gallery, and more elo- 
quent speeches were uttered. Charlotte Carmichael Stapes. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 

SHAKESPEARE STUDY PROGRAMME: *THE TEMPEST.' 

ACT I. 

Paper. — The Schemes of Prospero. 

Hints for Preparation of Paper, or for Class Work on the Subject : 
— The first scene shows the storm in progress. Is there any clew 
given to the reader that it is a magic tempest } What is Prosperous 
main object in having the ship's crew and passengers cast upon 
his island } Is it to wreak vengeance on his enemies, to work the 
charm of love between Ferdinand and Miranda, or by means of 
that to reinstate himself.^ In what way would this love work to 
his advantage } Notice the natural way in which the reader is 
put in possession of the necessary information about the past of 
Prospero and Miranda. Warburton says of this, that it is the 
finest example he knows of retrospective narration for the sake 
of informing the audience of the plot. How much of the plot is 
permitted to come out in this act } Why does Prospero so repeat- 
edly urge Miranda's attention } Is she abstracted, is he, or is she 
already beginning to be drowsy } (See Poet-lore, Vol. III. p. 146, 
March, 1891.) Why was Ferdinand the first to quit the ship.^ 
Since Prospero already knows, why does he ask Ariel what time 
it is? 

Points : — i. Source of the plot. (No one has as yet succeeded 
in finding the play or novel on which the play was founded ; but 
the fact that the " unities " are observed in it as in no other play 
of Shakespeare's leads Warburton to suppose that it was taken 
from some Italian writer, none but the Italians observing, at that 
date, the dramatic unities, and also because the characters are all 
Italians. There are, however, several books from which Shake- 
speare may have obtained suggestions for certain incidents in 
* The Tempest ' : the storm and wreck may have been suggested 
by accounts of the experiences of Sir George Somers and others 
during their voyage of discovery to the Bermudas ; or from Ari- 
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osto*s description of a storm in the * Orlando/ Canto 41 . There is, 
also, an early German play, ' The Fair Sidea,' which resembles 

• The Tempest,' but is probably not its source, but founded like 

* The Tempest ' on the same undiscoverablc story. A translation 
of this play is given in the Furness Variorum * Tempest/ (See a 
note in Poet-lore, Vol. V. p. 53, January, 1894, for a possible 
variant of 'The Tempest.*) Gonzalo's speech, too (ii. i), follows 
pretty closely a passage in Florio's Montaigne.) 2. Explain the 
nautical terms. (See Rolfe's * Tempest.') " Master's whistle." In 
Shakespeare's time naval commanders wore great whistles of gold. 
A modern boatswain's badge is a silver whistle suspended to the 
neck by a lanyard. Holt extols the excellence of Shakespeare's 
sea-terms, but makes an exception of Gonzalo's '' cable," which he 
says is of no use unless the ship is at anchor, and here it is plainly 
sailing ; to which Furness replies, Shakespeare anchors Gonzalo's 
hopes on the boatswain's ''gallows complexion," and the cable of 
that anchor was the hangman's rope. 3. "Washing of ten tides." 
An allusion to the custom of hanging pirates at low-water mark. 
(See Poet-lore, Vol. VI., notes, p. 220, April, 1894.) 4. Compare 
this storm with that in * Pericles,' — " Do not assist the storm," etc., 
with 'Per.' III. i. 19. 5. Explain "To trash for over-topping," ii. 98. 
Dr. F. says, " A blending of two metaphors." Trash refers to the 
habit of hanging a weight round the neck of the fleetest of a pack 
of hounds to keep him from getting ahead of the rest ; and " over- 
topping" to trees shooting up above the others in a grove, which 
have to be lopped to keep them even. 6. What does Prospero 
mean by saying, " Now I arise " } Simply, now I get up, and now 
my fortunes change } 7. " Still vcx'd Bermoothes." Bermudas, 
spelled in several ways in Shakespeare's time, and called "still 
vex'd," from accounts of tempests prevailing there. 8. " Argier." 
The name of Algiers till after the Restoration. 9. "One thing she 
did." What } Are we anywhere told what ? 

Topic for Debate. — Does the long monologue of Prospero in 
this act detract from its dramatic force ? 
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ACT II. 

Paper, — The Counter-plot. 

Hints: — Tell the story of Act IL, showing how its main event 
is the conspiracy of Antonio and Sebastian against Alonzo and 
Gonzalo. Is the issue left undecided long, so that it threatens 
the result ? How and why does Ariel prevent the success of it ? 
Might it not have been to Prosperous advantage to have the King 
killed, since Ferdinand would then succeed to the throne of 
Naples? Did Ariel's intervention kill the plot? What light is 
thrown on the characters by scene i. of this act ? Do you think 
it is intended to be shown that Gonzalo is prosy and tiresome, 
although good, or only that the lower and mbre frivolous charac- 
ters find him so ? Which is the likelier, that Shakespeare intended 
the dialogue about Gonzalo's ideal Commonwealth to be a satire 
upon it, or favorable to Utopian schemes ? Which comes out the 
better at last in the wit-combat, — the quick Antonio and Sebas- 
tian, or the thoughtful Gonzalo ? Is Sebastian's solicitude about 
Claribel a sign of a kindlier nature than Antonio's ? Are there 
any indications that Antonio's is more alert than Sebastian's ? 
What purposes of the action or plot are served by the introduc- 
tion of Claribel ? Is the King's grief as great for the daughter as 
for the son ? How does his paternal affection compare with Pros- 
pero's ? Compare Antonio's speech, suggesting the murder to 
Sebastian, with similar speeches in Shakespeare (Macbeth's, King 
John's, Oliver's in 'As You Like It,' Claudius' in * Hamlet'). In 
the second scene of this act, how far is a second counter-plot 
foreshadowed ? 

Points: — i. The jokes of Act II.: their explanation {%. e,, 
** dollar" and "dolour," the "eye of green," etc.). 2. When were 
watches first used in Europe 1 3. Tell the story of iEneas and 
Dido. 4. What myth is alluded to in " his word is more than the 
miraculous harp " ? 5. Gonzalo's Commonwealth — its origin from 
Montaigne. (See the original and the translation from Florio, 
given in Rolfe's edition.) It is commonly supposed that Shake- 
speare must have borrowed this reference from the translation. 
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Frame a plea that he took it directly from the French. (For aid 
in this see * Shakespeare's Compliment to Brantdme/ Poet-lore, 
Vol. IV. p. 249, August-September, 1892, for a similar use in * Lear ' 
of a French passage; also Fleay in * Gentle Will our Fellow,* Vol. 
V. p. 616, December, 1893.) 6. Show the bearing of Sebastian's 
phrase, " I am standing water," with its context. (That is, at the 
turn of the tide between ebb and full.) 7. " The man i' the moon," 
and the folk-lore about it. 8. Natural history on the island (Poet- 
lore, April, 1894, Notes and News). 

Topic for Debate, — Is it a defect in the action of the play that 
the danger arising from the most important counter-plot is allayed 
so soon } 

ACT III. 

Paper, — New Plots against Prospero. 

Hints. — What new turns are given events in Act III. i Scene i. 
continues Ferdinand's love-making, and shows no hindrances 
there to Prospero's plans ; but scene ii. develops Caliban's plot, 
and scene iii. shows Sebastian and Antonio making ready to carry 
out the purpose which had at first been defeated. Give an account 
of the scene in Act II. which leads up to this plot in connection 
with its sequel in this act. Ariel is baffled in his attempts to 
breed contention between the conspirators by Trinculo's good- 
nature, but finally he leads them off with his music. Scene iii. 
represents Alonzo and his courtiers bewildered and tired by their 
fruitless tramps through the island, and in just the temper to be 
confused by the dumb-show and the harpies. Note the dependence 
placed, throughout * The Tempest,' on the effect of " solemn and 
strange music." Antonio's plot, being resumed, is blocked by 
Ariel's magic show and his accusation. Note how the super- 
natural quality of the scene makes his speech affect their con- 
sciences as if they were themselves accusing themselves, and how 
it drives them into mental disorder. Dr. Bucknill, a specialist in 
brain disease, who has commented on Shakespeare's knowledge of 
such maladies, explains that Alonzo's frenzy leads him by an imagi- 
native melancholy to the idea of suicide, while the madness of 
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Antonio and Sebastian expresses itself in the idea of desperate 
fight. 

Points: — i. What is a "catch" — a "tabor"? Give an ac- 
count of the music in the play, and show the fitness of its different 
effects on the different characters. (For aid in this see * Music in 
Shakespeare/ in Music for April, 1892.) 2. Explain the allusions, 
•* unicorns," " one tree, the Phoenix throne," " mountaineers," with 
" wallets of flesh," etc. 3. What is a Harpy ? Give an account 
of the mention of harpies in Virgil (iEneid, 3d bk.), and ' Paradise 
Regained' (2d bk.). What appropriateness to the purpose in this 
" quaint device " ? 

Topic for Debate, — Do the counter-plots introduced in this act 
mainly affect events or character ? 

ACT IV. 

Paper. — The Confusion of the Plotters. 

Hints : — Show how the story of Act IV. is of the smoothing 
down of all that disturbs Prosperous designs, and foreshadows the 
complete reconciliation of the last act. The lovers, whose readi- 
ness to fall in with Prosperous plan has made his task light so far 
as they are concerned, could only imperil his and their future by 
a premature union ; and Ferdinand, having stood the test of hard 
work, is now induced, by an awed and holy mood, produced by 
art, to keep his good resolutions. Describe the mask, and show 
its meaning and fitness for Prosperous purposes. Why is Prospero 
so disturbed at the reminder of so paltry a plot as that of Caliban 
and his associates ? Is it likely that these drunken fellows could 
frame any plot that would be but as gossamer before his art ? Is 
it natural that so low a creature as Caliban should show more 
intelligence than Stephano and Trinculo in disregarding Ariel's 
" stale " set to catch them ? How do you explain his superior 
caution ? Describe the device employed by Prospero and Ariel to 
rout these plotters. Would it be effective on an English stage ? 

Points: — i. Explanation of classical allusions. "Hymen's 
lamps," " Phoebus* steeds," Ceres, Iris, Juno, etc. ; " dusky Dis," 
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" Paphos," etc. 2. The botany of Act IV. What is '* stover," 
" furze," gorse ? 3. Was Prospero's "line " a lime-tree or a clothes- 
line? (See Rolfe, and Furness, Variorum, p. 222.) 4. Explana- 
tion of the jokes of the act. 5. Natural history on the island 
again: the "blind mole," " barnacles " (for some curious notions 
about "tree barnacles," see Furness, Variorum^ p. 229), "apes," 
" pard," etc. 

Topic for Debate. — Why is the punishment devised for the 
lesser plotters corporal, and for the greater ones psychical ? 

ACT V. 

Paper, — Prosperous Triumph. 

Hints : — Sum up the results consummated by Prospero's 
magic. Note Gonzalo's account of the play, and show the ethical 
results, and Ariel's part in Prospero's course of reconciliation. Ex- 
plain how, if Prospero had regained his dukedom, and yet, if "all 
of us," as Gonzalo says, had not found ourselves, the triumph would 
have been material, not ethical. Show how this effect is enhanced 
by the plan to awaken dismay and remorse in the minds of the 
evil-doers ; and how the climax in Prospero's triumph is reached 
by the victory wrought in his own mind when he determines to 
take part with his " nobler reason 'gainst his fury " in order to 
restore his enemies to themselves. What indications are there in 
the play that Prospero was high-strung and spirited, — a revenge- 
loving Italian } Trace the effects of remorse on each of the ill- 
doers } Is there any reason to suppose that Antonio, Stephano, or 
Trinculo are repentant ? Is it out of character for Caliban to be ? 

Points: — i. The "Faerie" of the play. Compare with that 
of ' Midsummer Night's Dream.' (See * Fairy-lore of Midsummer 
Night's Dream,' Poet-lore, Vol. III. p. 177, April, 1891.) Victor 
Hugo notes the contrast as follows : " * Midsummer Night's 
Dream ' depicts the action of the invisible world on man ; ' The 
Tempest' symbolizes the action of man on the invisible world." 
(See also the ' Supernatural in Shakespeare's " Midsummer Night's 
Dream," ' in Poet-lore, Vol. V. p. 490, October, 1893 ; in Shake- 
speare's 'Tempest,' p. 557, November, 1893.) 
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2. The duration of the play. Explain how it follows the " uni- 
ties ; " and in this connection show the probable equality of " three 
glasses" to three hours, and Shakespeare's mistake. (Shakespeare's 
use of nautical terms, approved by all seamen, seems to be here at 
fault in supposing a " glass " equal to one, instead of to a half, 
hour.) 

3. The game of chess and its pertinence here : Because so wise 
a father would have taught his daughter so intellectual a game ; 
because Queen Elizabeth was fond of it,, and it was par excellence 
a "royal games " or because Naples was the source and centre of 
the chess /«r^r^ at just this time? 

4. Where is the scene of the * Tempest * laid t Is the island 
real or unreal ? (The main conjectures for a known place are 
Hunter*s that it was Lampedusa, and Elze's that it was Pantelaria. 
Both argue that each island was so situated in the Mediterranean, 
between Milan or its port and Algiers, whence the sailors landed 
Sycorax, as to suit the requirements. Elze further urges the name 
of a town on the opposite African coast, Calibia, as suggesting 
Caliban's name.) 

5. The influence of the New World on the writing of 'The 
Tempest,' and all allusions traceable to it. 

Topic for Debate, — What constitutes the interest in *The Tem- 
pest,' — character, dramatic situations, movement, plot, poetry, or 
moral purpose ? 

CHARACTER STUDIES. 

Paper. — Prospero and his Servants. 

Hints : — With the first word Shakespeare introduces Prospero 
as one who can raise and calm such a tempest as scene i. describes, 
and the magician admits the power Miranda ascribes to him. 
Show from the story what his plans and motives were likely to 
prove. Would a sense of his own former neglect of duty be likely 
to embitter him against his brother or make him excuse him ? 
Does he show signs of either.^ Prospero's magic, his garment, 
books, staff. How far is his magic in accord with the popular 
notions of such art. (See ' Prospero and Magic,' Poet-lore, 
Vol. III. p. 144, March, 1891.) 
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Show Ariel's qualities. What caused his first impatience? 
Is Prospero unnecessarily harsh and imperious with him ? Aside 
from the popular supposition that spirits or familiars obeying ma- 
gicians were always reluctant to serve longer than one hour (and, 
therefore, says Scot's 'Discovery of Witchcraft,' "the magician 
must be careful to dismiss him "), how can you explain this quar- 
rel, — as a dramatic expedient giving occasion for telling Ariel's 
story, or revealing the characters of both Prospero and Ariel ? 
Note, also, its further use in introducing Prospero's second ser- 
vant, Caliban, and his story. How do you explain Ariel's irrele- 
vant rejoinder : " Yes, Caliban, her son ; " and Prospero, angry, 
" Dull thing, I say so," etc. ? Do you think Moulton right in sup- 
posing that Prospero governs " this incarnation of caprice by out- 
capricing him ; " or Rolfe, in supposing that Prospero is irritable 
because under the strain and suspense of conducting affairs within 
three hours perfectly, and upon which accuracy hangs his future 
and the happiness of his daughter ? This was also his only chance 
of retrieving his own past error. (See ' Magic and Prospero.') 

Contrast Ariel with Caliban. Show the skill of his first appear- 
ance as some slow-moving thing, half of water, half of earth, in 
contrast with Ariel's second appearance as a nymph. What may 
be learned of Caliban's traits from Miranda's speech (as in the 
Folio, but by Rolfe and other editors given to Prospero): "Ab- 
horrM slave," etc. } Do you think this speech should be given to 
Prospero ? What signs are there of Caliban's having a good mind ? 
Do you think Prospero's tyranny over Caliban altogether justified ? 
Is Caliban's penitence consistent with his nature ? How far does 
Ariel proceed independently of Prospero } Is he really fond of 
him ? 

Topic for Debate, — Is there any bond of love between Pros- 
pero and his servants ? Do the relations between them illustrate 
the impossibility of gratitude } 

Paper. — The Lovers. 

Hints: — Is the love of Ferdinand and Miranda an enchant- 
ment caused by Prospero, or an emotion he can help, but not 
cause .^ If not caused by him, does Shakespeare depart from 
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magic to the detriment of the play? Would it be better, for 
example, if a love philter was introduced for consistency's sake? 
(For literary use of the love philter, see Tennyson's * Lucretius.') 
Does it reflect against Ferdinand's courage that he was first 
to quit the ship? (See Rolfe's 'Ferdinand and Miranda/ Poet- 
lore, Vol. III. p. 190, April, 1 891.) Are Miranda's speeches about 
her grandmother (92, 140) and to Caliban inconsistent with the 
maidenly innocence assumed to be characteristic of her ? Do you 
consider her talk with Ferdinand (III. i.) in character? Is she 
undutiful to her father ? Unmaidenly in her speedy declaration of 
love? (65, no.) Should she be represented as ignorant or only 
innocent of the world? Describe the characters and relations to 
each other of the lovers from all that is given about them. Com- 
pare with Florizel and Perdita in * The Winter^s Tale.' 

Topic for Debate, — Are Miranda and Ferdinand undeveloped 
characters whose relation to each other is more important to the 
play than they themselves are ? 

Paper. — The Minor Characters. 

Hints : — Which is the most important of the lesser characters 
and why ? Is Gonzalo blamable at all under the circumstances 
for following the command to turn Prospero and Miranda adrift? 
Why is Gonzalo of better cheer than his companions ? What do 
you think of his philosophy in itself and as an index to his char- 
acter ? Is his knowledge superior to that of his companions ? 
Does he suspect the evil intent of Antonio and Sebastian ? Show 
how his frankness and loyalty come out in Act III., and how his 
uprightness is rewarded in Act V. Do you think it significant 
that he closes the play ? Francisco considered as the least im- 
portant personage in the play : should his speech describing Ferdi- 
nand's swimming be given to Gonzalo? (For some attempt to 
describe Francisco, etc., see * Notes on " The Tempest," ' Poet-lore, 
Vol. III. p. 21, January, 1891.) The sailors considered as examples 
of Shakespeare's skill in outline portraits. Are Stephano and Trin- 
culo more highly developed types than Caliban ? Would the play 
be better if they were left out ? 

Topic for Debate. — Is Gonzalo more like Polonius in * Hamlet ' 
or Kent in 'L^ar' ? 
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A STUDY OF ARTISTIC PURPOSE. 

Paper. — The Symbolism of * The Tempest/ 

Hints : — Did Shakespeare typify himself as Prospero? Pros- 
pero (says Mont^gut) alludes to his own age, and intimates that 
the time has come for retirement to private life. What indications 
can you find that Prospero images Shakespeare ? If he is so inter- 
preted, what parts may Ariel and Caliban be supposed to play ? 
Is the history of the Enchanted Island and the transformation 
wrought a parallel with the history of the Stage and the transfor- 
mation Shakespeare wrought ? According to Mont^gut, Caliban 
stands for Marlowe, Ariel for the English Genius which Shake- 
speare frees from its barbaric prison. Dowden (' Mind and Art 
of Shakespeare') fancies Prospero as the great artist lacking at 
first in practical faculty, cast out therefore from practical worldly 
success ; but bearing with him Art in her infancy, the child 
Miranda, finds at last an enchanted country where his arts can 
work their magic, subduing the grosser appetites and passions 
(Caliban), and commanding the offices of the imaginative genius 
of poetry (Ariel). He supposes Ferdinand to be Shakespeare's 
heir as a playwright (Fletcher). Lowell ('Among my Books') 
considers that the characters do not illustrate a class of persons, 
but belong to universal nature, — Imagination embodied in Pros- 
pero ; Fancy in Ariel ; brute understanding in Caliban, who, with 
his wits liquor-warmed, plots against his natural lord, the higher 
reason ; Miranda, abstract Womanhood ; Ferdinand, Youth, com- 
pelled to drudge till sacrifice of will and self win him the ideal in 
Miranda. Browning makes an incidentally interesting contribu- 
tion to this subject by symbolizing in Caliban rudimentary the- 
ologizing man, in his poem * Caliban.* (See Poet-lore, Vol. V. 
p. 562, November, 1893.) 

Topics for Debate, — Is * The Tempest ' an allegory t Is it in 
any sense an autobiographical play } 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A, Clarke. 
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RECORD OF CLUB WORK. 

Boston Browning Society : Proceedings of Session 1895-96. 
— The opening meeting of this Session, held as usual at the 
Brunswick, Oct. 22, 1895, Dr. Moxom, the President, in the chair, 
was devoted to a dramatic reading of the ' Alkestis,' from ' Balaus- 
tion's Adventure,* by Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson. 

The next, eightieth, regular meeting was held Nov. 26, 1895, 
Dr. Moxom presiding. 

After the reading of • Ixion ' by Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman, Mrs. 
Helen Abbott Michael gave a paper upon the * Conception of Truth 
among the Greeks and in Browning.' She contrasted Browning's 
love of truth with the Greek's love of expediency, and showed how 
the truth ideal had been progressively unfolding through the cen- 
turies from Homer to Browning. To Browning the lying soul is 
an abomination. Browning, with Plato, yearns to come face to 
face with the absolute truth, and he believes this is possible for 
humanity only through true living. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell opened the discussion by saying that 
the Greek thought of truth as something to lead to perfection, to 
perfect beauty in sculpture, architecture, and painting. The Greek 
art is imperfect because of its very perfection. Truth to the Greek 
was also purely intellectual, while to Browning it was for the heart 
as well as for man's whole being. 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer called attention to the vagueness of 
the Greek conception of truth before the time of Plato. Plato gave 
expression to the worship of truth. In the trinity of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, truth is the Jesus allying man to God. To 
the Greek, the divine portion in man was the truth. 

Dr. Moxom thought that Browning's conception was allied to 
the Hebrew conception. Browning sees evil as a necessity in the 
unfolding of man's spirit ; the Greek, as a fatality. 

Mr. Kendall maintained that Browning did not believe in 
arriving at truth; knowledge is individual, hence relative. 

The eighty-first regular meeting was held Dec. 31, 1895, Mr. 
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Latimer in the chair. Mrs. Arnold read a letter from Harriet 
Hosmer giving an interesting account of her acquaintance with the 
Brownings, and of the circumstances which led her to model their 
hands. Miss Comstock read selections from ' Agamemnon ' and 

* Development.' 

Mr. W. C. Lawton read a paper on 'The Classical Element 
in Browning's Poetry.' He said that in spite of Browning's early 
interest in Greek literature and his ultimate familiarity with it, 
his creative genius was essentially un-Hellenic. Hence in his 
original work we find no true picture — not even in * Cleon * — of 
Greek life, and few classical allusions. Unlike the Greek, Browning 
loved struggle, progress toward perfection ; and his chief interest 
was in the inner life of man, — in soul-development, a term which 
would hardly have been understood by a Greek. 

As a translator. Browning is most successful with Euripides, 
his ' Heracles' being the best single version in English of a mas- 
terly Greek drama. When he attempts to render the more difficult 
' Agamemnon ' into English, he is often unintelligible, and fails, 
notwithstanding strikingly beautiful passages. 

But Browning was too original to be satisfied with the mere 
slavish work of the translator ; and his valuable comment and 
criticism occupy the greater part of ' Balaustion's Adventure ' and 

* Aristophanes' Apology.' His interpretation of the former is 
stimulating, but not a finality ; ' Aristophanes' Apology ' is without 
a flaw in learning, and contains much of the best criticism which 
the Greek drama has ever received, but greatly needs elucidation. 

The discussion was opened by Mrs. Morse, who thought that 
in judging the translations one should always remember the aim 
of the author, and the class of readers for whom they were intended. 
They are especially valuable for one who wishes to come close to 
the original, even reproducing two of the marked characteristics in 
the style of iEschylos, — his use of compounds and of quaint 
figures. 

Mr. Collar quoted Goethe's classification of translations into 
two kinds, — those which aim to naturalize the foreign writer, and 
those which require the reader to de-nationalize himself, — and 
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thought that of the latter class Browning's were remarkably fine 
examples. He gave examples of the conscientiousness, patience, 
and skill of the translator, and thought him at his best in the 
' Alkestis/ at his worst in the * Agamemnon/ where his excessive 
fidelity to the original renders his version too Greek to give 
pleasure to the average English reader, accustomed to think only 
in English. 

Mr. Kendall discussed the cause of the widely different concep- 
tions of the character of Herakles. On the one hand, as a doer of 
mighty deeds, he is naturally a heroic figure ; on the other, as these 
deeds are all feats of physical strength, he is easily presented in a 
comic light. The heroic and the comic blend so thoroughly in 
him that they are not always distinguishable, and one may obscure 
the other. He thought the Herakles of Euripides was meant chiefly 
to amuse, while there is no doubt that in Browning's version'he has 
been dignified into a great hero. 

The eighty-second regular meeting was held January 28, 1896, 
Dr. Moxom in the chair. Dr. Moxom read a selection from 
' Cleon.* Mr. Prentiss Cummings gave a paper upon * Homer and 
Browning,* in which he discussed the question. In what sense 
Browning may justly be called the Homer of his generation } 

Browning is entitled to this distinction not because of the few 
superficial resemblances between the two poets ; but because, while 
they differ radically, in Browning as in Homer, the life of his time 
finds its most perfect expression. 

Life in Homer's time was simple, objective, limited in scope ; 
and the poet reflects it in a style always simple, direct, rapid, 
noble. Browning's age was complex, subjective, infinite in aspira- 
tion ; and these are the things which inform and characterize his 
poetry. 

Homer almost never philosophizes, his thinking is given only 
in the concrete ; Browning's mental processes are all laid bare be- 
fore us. Theoretically a rationalist. Homer was practically an 
intuitionalist, and in theology a pessimist ; Browning accepted 
positivism, though by nature an intuitionalist, and with the larger 
faith of his time was an optimist. 
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Homer glorified valor, cunning, endurance, virtues necessary in 
a warlike age ; Browning's themes are the problems so character- 
istic of this nineteenth century. 

Miss Helen A. Clarke thought the unconscious idealism re- 
flected in the survival of mythic elements of Homer, blended with 
his conscious realism, make him the forefather of that conscious 
idealism and realism so completely harmonized in Browning. To 
her, Browning's acceptance of the limitations of intellectual knowl- 
edge was not inconsistent with his intuitional theories. Artistically 
considered, she found Homer's unity external, Browning's vital ; 
and Homer's style rapid when compared with a style overloaded 
with epithets, but slow, when compared with the suggestiveness of 
Browning. 

Mr. Whittemore said he saw no spiritual affinity between the 
two poets, the one being objective, the other subjective. Prof. O. L. 
Triggs argued with the line of thought of the essayist, and pro- 
nounced Browning Greek because least Greek of moderns. Mrs. 
Moulton preferred to call Browning dramatic, rather than subjective. 
Dr. Moxom said that our estimate of the relative rapidity and intel- 
ligibility of Homer and Browning depends largely upon our estimate 
of what each was trying to express. Their difference in range is 
immeasurable. Homer is full of childlike philosophy ; Browning 
expresses the composite mind of to-day. Notwithstanding the 
great difficulties in ' Aristophanes' Apology,' no one can say in the 
same space more intelligibly than Browning what he has said in 
that poem. 

Mrs. Collar objected to Homer's being called a pessimist, and 
Mr. Cummings replied that he was not a pessimist by nature, only 
one in theology. 

The eighty-third regular meeting was held Feb. 25, 1896, 
Dr. Moxom in the chair. Mrs. Arnold read a selection from 
' Balaustion's Adventure.' 

Dr. Moxom then read a paper on 'Balaustion's Opinion of 
Euripides,' which is really Browning's opinion, and is found em- 
bedded in the two poems of ' Balaustion's Adventure ' and ' Aris- 
tophanes' Apology.' He gave a brief outline of these poems, and 
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contrasted the lyric charm and enthusiasm of the earlier work 
with the greater scope and power of the later. 

Owing largely to the calumnies of Aristophanes, Euripides was 
for a long time misunderstood and misjudged. ' Aristophanes* 
Apology ' might appropriately be called ' Euripides' Apology/ for 
in it and its companion Browning has vindicated the art, the truth, 
and the loftiness of aim of this poet. 

While Browning had a just appreciation of the other Greek 
dramatists, yet he naturally preferred Euripides ; for he must have 
felt their near kinship. He detected in the complex mind and 
character of Euripides, side by side with a keen realism, warm 
human sympathies ; behind unrest and doubt, a great love of truth ; 
and underneath a cloak of atheism, the suggestion, at least, of a deep 
Theism. In all these things Euripides is more closely related to the 
modern Shakespeare and to Browning than to his contemporaries. 

But many critics do not see in Euripides what Browning sees, 
and he is charged with giving us "beautiful misrepresentations of 
the original Greek." This is not true either in his interpretive 
criticism, or in his translations. Much of the argument is over the 
' Alkestis,' and it turns mainly upon these points : the reason for 
the sacrifice of Alkestis, the character of Admetos, and the im- 
portance of the theme of hospitality to the play. There is much 
evidence, both direct and indirect, to show that, as Browning 
implies, Alkestis died to save her husband, and he voluntarily 
accepted the sacrifice. Furthermore, that while Euripides intro- 
duced the virtue of hospitality in accordance with Greek ideas, 
yet that he may have intended to unify his drama by a grander 
theme, — the regeneration of a man through a tragic experience 
leading to self-knowledge. 

Professor Triggs opened the discussion by saying Browning 
best interprets Euripides because both are rationalists, realists, 
sophists, and democrats ; both complex in mind, with warm human 
hearts. Euripides was the prototype of the modern dramatist, 
dealing with problems. Browning in no wise distorts the Greek 
drama of Alkestis, but transforms it by carrying out its possibilities, 
omitting certain farcical elements in the old play, and ennobling 
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the characters of Herakles and Admetos. He closed by setting 
before the Society Balaustion as the model critic, warm in heart, 
keen and subtle in soul. 

Mr. Latimer was then called to the chair, and the discussion 
was continued by Mr. Malloy, Mrs. Moulton, Mr. Kendall, Mrs. 
Marean, Mr. Latimer, and Miss Porter. 

In answer to Mr. Kendall's objections that one cannot judge 
fairly of Euripides by Browning's translation ; that Admetos was 
not selfish, but forced by the gods to accept his wife's sacrifice ; 
that the object of the play was to magnify hospitality, as the 
Greeks were wont to do ; and that Browning reads modern ideas 
into it in interpreting it otherwise, — Dr. Moxom replied that he 
would judge the ' Alkestis' not by Browning's translation, but by 
all good ones ; undoubtedly there is the conventional glorification 
of hospitality in the play, and undoubtedly Browning's interpreta- 
tion gives us ideas unfamiliar to most Greeks ; but the character- 
istic of Euripides is that, under the forms and conventions of his 
time, he presses forward truths not familiar to his countrymen. 
He carries new ideas in ambuscade, and suggests truths which he 
himself did not fully grasp. 

The eighty-fourth regular meeting was held March 24, 1896, 
Dr. Moxom in the chair. 

Mrs. Webster read and commented upon some selections from 
* Ferishtah's Fancies.' 

Dr. Royce read a paper on 'Browning's Theism ' in which he 
said that originality in a poet is usually more significant As regards 
form than matter. Thus in Browning we find no new conception 
of the Deity ; what is original is his attitude toward the unseen 
world. 

The current conception of God is derived from three sources : 
from the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Hindoo. The Hebrew 
thought of Jehovah as the righteous ruler of the universe ; with 
him the watchword was listen and obey. To the Greek God was 
the All-Knowing, the being perfect in himself, whom all things 
imitate. The Oriental emphasized the oneness of the Supreme 
Power. He was the one only reality; all else was a show or 
emanation from him. 
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Browning assumes the truths of the Greek and the Hindoo. 
He assumes as a fact power, and intelligent power working at the 
heart of things ; and like Xenophanes, he cries, " It is one." 
Having grasped intuitively this conception, he adds to it his second 
intuition, — God is love ; and he then devotes himself to an exter- 
nal study of the relations between the God of power and the God 
of love. 

The term love, as used by Browning, includes the tenderer 
affection, but is not limited to it. It is the affection of any being 
toward what be conceives to be good. The totality of human con- 
cerns which tend toward progress constitute love in us. To say 
" God is love," means there is something in him which corre- 
sponds to everything in us ; hence it is to say, He is incarnate ; for 
how otherwise could he understand humanity ? 

Browning shows a tendency in almost all minds to look beyond 
the God of power to a dim God of love. This is seen in Caliban, 
Ixion, Guido, and David. 

The presence of evil is justified with the conception of an all- 
loving God in Browning, not by getting rid of power, but by see- 
ing into the paradox of struggle and suffering. Love with him 
includes strenuousness, triumph in suffering, endless pursuit, end- 
less attainment, since endless progress. 

Professor Rand contrasted Browning's Theism with that of 
Professor Royce ; and Miss Ovington spoke of the difference 
between Browning's love of out-of-door life and Wordsworth's 
contemplative love of nature. 

Dr. Moxom closed by saying that in dealing with the problem 
of how the existence of absolute being can be consistent with 
evil, our poet helps us, not by making little of evil, but by empha- 
sizing it as an opportunity to develop character ; and Professor 
Royce added that he treats it from the point of view of experience. 

The eighty-fifth meeting was held on Tuesday, April 28, Dr. 
Moxom in the chair. After the reading of * Pheidippides * by 
the President, Miss Scudder gave a paper upon * The Greek Spirit 
in Shelley and Browning.' So daemonic is the Greek spirit that 
it has a way of blending with the master passion of each sue- 
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cessive age. The age of Addison found correctness, moderation, 
good taste, in the classic ideal ; Browning and Shelley, impas- 
sioned votaries of freedom, find a spirit of adventure, experiment, 
and progress. 

But In Shelley we have Hellenism at work in revolutionary 
times ; in Browning in the peaceful age of Victoria. In Shelley 
we have a disciple of Greece ; in Browning, a critic. In Shelley 
we watch the effect of classicism on a nature essentially lyrical ; in 
Browning, on a nature essentially dramatic. 

Shelley's nature conforms in a remarkable way to the Greek 
type. The Greek, at least in early times, unlike the modern man, 
combined an almost childlike simplicity and purity of moral instinct 
with a high degree of intellectual keenness and power; and the 
same thing is true of Shelley. His classicism is instinctive : he 
does not imitate Greek models ; he moves in the world of classical 
imagination with the free grace of a native of the air. 

Moreover, Shelley is Greek in thought. His poetry is permeated 
by the Greek conception of beauty, by the Greek ideal of freedom, 
and by the Platonic philosophy. His pictures and scenes are Greek ; 
his characters, modelled in large lines of simple harmony, ab- 
stracted and generalized, are Greek ; and in his political and social 
passion for freedom, in the simplicity and wholeness of his revolu- 
tionary ardor, in his disregard of obstacles, in his ignorance of 
modern conditions, he seems singularly classic. But deepest of 
all in Shelley lies his discipleship to Plato in his ideal philosophy. 
In the ' Symposium,' Love is finally defined as " the desire of gen- 
eration in the beautiful," and this aspiration fills the song of Shelley. 
To him, as to Plato, all earthly beauty is a shadow of a substance 
unrevealed and eternal. 

Browning is not Greek by nature, but modern. He is un- 
moved by those elements in the Greek ideal which swayed Shel- 
ley's genius. He creates, not myths, not outward beauty, but 
men ; his interest is not political for the nation, but individual and 
spiritual ; his mind had little in common with Plato ; his idea of 
love is not, like that of Shelley and Plato, impersonal — the indi- 
vidual being but a shadow of eternal beauty — but intensely per- 
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sonal ; the individual is to him a substantial, final, concrete fact ; 
he agrees with Shelley in believing in aspiration as a means of 
growth, but, unlike Shelley, he thinks that possession itself leads 
to growth. 

Neither the aesthetic, nor the political, nor the philosophical 
self of Browning is pervaded by Greek thought. Yet Browning, 
the alien, has brought us from the storehouse of classic civilization 
something entirely new and genuinely Greek, which Shelley would 
never have had eyes to see nor heart to love. Browning's attitude 
toward Greece is that of the critic, and his imagination works 
directly upon the complex social and artistic conditions of that 
ancient world. As a result, he gives us a brilliant delineation and 
criticism of Greek society — no cloudy vision of glory and free- 
dom, but a society in flux of life, where fermenting forces are at 
work. Balaustion's first adventure gives the poetry of Greek life ; 
her second, its prose. 

The eighty-sixth meeting was held May 26, 1896, Dr. Moxom 
in the chair. Mr. William C. Collar read ' Women and Roses.' 

Miss Charlotte Porter then gave a paper on ' Ideals of Woman- 
hood in Browning and the Greek Dramatists/ in which she showed 
the tendency of ideals from the conventional toward the human. 
In i£schylos womanhood was presented as subservient to war. 
In Sophokles womanhood is presented as subservient to paternal 
and religious authority. iEschylos presented the idea of Destiny 
as having an element of moral necessity justifying the gods from 
an ethical standpoint. Sophokles perceives that Destiny pursues 
the guiltless as well as the guilty. Yet his allegiance to the estab- 
lished order is so loyal that this does not constitute a criticism of 
the gods ; it merely leads him to declare them inscrutable, and to 
place religion and the religion-sanctioned paternal social order as 
supreme. His grandest woman, Antigone, and Elektra also, who 
is composed of the same undaunted metal, are magnified, above 
all else, as loyal daughters, and subordinated to the unifying reli- 
gious principle on which Sophokles built his plays. 

In Euripides, the shackles of subservience to myth and author- 
ity are loosened, and his humanizing touch is marked especially 
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in bis women, who are presented as acting independently of force 
or authority, and frequently as making a choice based on love. 

Browning's conception of modern ideals of woman is, like Euri- 
pides', sceptical first of all. He suspects that not the informing 
breath of real life, but a sort of idol-making artifice, has shaped 
them, and that the ideal is better founded on a life educing self- 
knowledge, self-experience, self-control. In * Women and Roses * 
he caught a dreamy glimpse of individual womanhood holding itself 
intact behind ideals ; in ' Numpholeptos ' he symbolized those 
false ideals; in 'Fifine at the Fair' he explored the philosophy 
of their evolution as regards love and marriage, constancy, and 

inconstancy. 

Mary C, Collar^ Secretary. 

The Browning Society of Philadelphia has devoted its past 
season to a consecutive study of the representative poets from the 
Shakespearian to the Victorian era, with a reversal of the historic 
progression, so as to admit of the appropriate study of Shakespeare 
in April. 

The meetings in November were devoted to Browning, Tenny- 
son, and Matthew Arnold. December was the month selected in 
which to celebrate the Keats' Centenary ; and the intense interest 
manifested by the members of the Society on these particular 
evenings proves clearly how steadily this poet has grown in the 
world's estimation. Wordsworth-Coleridge and Thomson-Cowper 
were considered in January and February ; Dryden-Pope- Waller, 
in March ; and the ' King John ' of Shakespeare was read and 
discussed at the closing meetings in April. 

The event of most peculiar interest during the season was on 
March 19, when a programme was given of original contributions 
by members of the Society. Poems were read by Francis Howard 
Williams, Harrison S. Morris, Dr. S. Solis-Cohen, and William 
Alexander Stout ; essays by Miss Agnes Repplier and Miss Anne 
H. Wharton ; a story by Miss Louise Stockton, and a paper by 
Dr. Matthew Woods on * The Present Status of Poetry in America.' 

The literary selections were interspersed with musical compo* 
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sittons of Miss Laura H. Earle, Mr. E. G. McColtin, and others, 
including two charming songs of Florence Earle Coates, the Pres- 
ident of the Society. 

•Colombe's Birthday' was produced at the anniversary cele- 
bration, May 7, after weeks of careful preparation, and with close 
attention to appropriate costuming and fnise-en-sdne. 

On past occasions the Society has presented among its special 
features such unusual plays as 'The Falcon,* by Tennyson, and 
' The Intruder,' by Maeterlinck ; but not until this season has it 
been possible to produce a drama by Robert Browning. It is 
pleasant to report that the play was a great success, and some- 
what of a surprise to those disposed to underestimate its dramatic 
possibilities. 

Owing to the limitations of the stage, it was found necessary to 
condense the play into three acts, and to eliminate some of the 
dialogue ; but the excisions were made reverently, and with the 
effect of quickening the action and heightening the dramatic 
situations. 

An audience which crowded the New Century drawing-room 
followed attentively the story of Colombe, and warmly applauded 
the splendid lines and noble sentiment of the play. 

The complete programme of the evening was as follows : Record 
of the Year, Mrs. Matthew Woods ; Prologue, read by Miss Har- 
riet Trevette Babb ; the Play, in which those taking part were, 
— Miss Bedford as Colombe ; Mr. Louis Frederic Scherer, Prince 
Berthold ; Mr. William Alexander Stout, Valence ; Mr. A. B. 
Gordon Davis, Guibert ; Mr. Paul Hector McAlister, Gaucelme; 
Mr. William M. Ellenberger, Maufroy ; Mr. Albert P. Lawser, 
Clugpiet ; Miss Jane Morris, Sabyne ; Mr. Robert J. Ogborn, Adolf. 
The performance was under the direction of Mr. Charles Frederic 
Ziegler. 

The growth in membership during the past two or three years is 
astonishing. The number is now close on to one thousand, and so 
many are the candidates for admission that, for want of proper ac- 
commodations, it has been deemed necessary to fix a limit and 
have a " waiting list." 
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The following are the officers elected to serve during the Ninth 
Session, 1896- 1897: — 

President, — Mrs. Edward H. Coates. 

Vice-Presidents, — Miss Mary Cohen, Miss Anne H. Wharton, 
Miss Harriet B. Henderson, Hon. Robert N. Willson, Mr. Francis 
Howard Williams, Dr. Matthew Woods. 

Secretary, — Miss Louise R. Bull. 

Treasurer, — Miss Matilda H. Morris. 

A. S. Stout. 

Clifton Shakspere Society. — Twenty-first Session, 1895-96. 

' I Henry IV.' Oct. 26, 1895. '• The connection of Shake- 
speare with the * Famous Victories ' is shown by the interchange of 
the names Oldcastle and Falstaff. 2. Shakespeare's use of prose 
in * I Henry IV.' shows that he had not yet learned to employ it 
for its highest purposes. 3. Although Shakespeare had evidently 
taken Henry IV. as his hero in English history, he yet leaves 
us with the impression that Prince Hal was a charlatan and a 
snob. 

'Antonio and Mellida.' Nov. 23, 1895. i. Marston derived 
his inspiration for ' Pygmalion ' from ' Venus and Adonis.' 2. If 
Marston had not sought to be impressive by the use of exaggerated 
and unnatural imagery, his high tragic power would have ranked 
him with Webster. 3. Marston is seen at his best in * Eastward 
Ho ! ' the genial part of which, however, must have been written 
by Chapman. 

' 2 Henry IV.' Dec. 28, 1895. i- The division of ' Henry IV 
into two special parts is perfectly justified, as each has its own 
peculiar historical significance and its own leading thought. 
2. Shakespeare's disregard of the facts of history in * 2 Henry IV.' 
is no error, since it joined distant fragments into one eloquent 
truth. 3. Shakespeare, representing Falstaff as thief, coward, and 
liar, meant him to be an object for reprobation. 

'The Merry Wives of Windsor.' Jan. 25, 1896. i. The 1602 
Quarto of * The Merry Wives of Windsor * is a substantially accurate 
transcript of Shakespeare's play, while the 1623 version is found to 
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have been made up from fragments procured from various sources. 
2. Shakespeare knew his royal mistress's tastes when, in obedience 
to her command to represent FalstafF " in love," he wrote * The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.' 3. Evans and Caius, in * The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,' are satirical representations of Drayton and 
Lodge. 

* Antonio's Revenge.' Feb. 22, 1896. i. The history of Eng- 
lish Satire is incomplete without a close study of the feud between 
Marston and Hall. 2. Marston and Chapman are conspicuous in- 
stances of the different ways in which classical learning exercises 
an influence on dramatic style. 3. Marston's plays are a mine 
from which many an allusion can be dug which will help to illus- 
trate the works of Shakespeare. 

* Henry V.' March 28, 1896. i. The structure of ' Henry V.' 
shows that its composition was interrupted. 2. The success of 
' Henry V.' on the stage is the result of the opportunity it presents 
for spectacular effect. 3. The scene between the Scotch and Irish 
captains, in * Henry V.,' iii. 2., was inserted for the Court perform- 
ance in 1605 to please King James. 

Poems and Sonnets. April 11 and 25, 1896. i. * Venus and 
Adonis,' wholly and intentionally unmoral, shows the " art for art's 
sake " doctrine in the furthest possible development of that idea. 

2. In ' Lucrece,' Shakespeare is at once an artist and a preacher. 

3. ' A Lover's Complaint ' was a challenge to Spenser on his own 
ground. 4. Shakespeare's * Sonnets ' were inspired by Drayton's 

* Idea.' 5. The theory that art is impersonal which is involved in 
Browning's reference to Wordsworth's allusion to Shakespeare's 

* Sonnets ' is untenable. 6. The rival poet of ' Sonnet Ixxxvi.' was 
Daniel. 

* A Woman Killed with Kindness.' May 23, 1896. i. Hey- 
wood's strength as a playwright lay in understanding what is meant 
by an effective dramatic situation, and although he failed to make 
use of this in all his works, his domestic dramas are characterized 
by an unsurpassed power and genius. 2. The people in Hey wood's 
comedies are distinguished above those of all other writers by 
nobleness of soul and strength of character. 3. The qualities 

47 
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which gained for Shakespeare the attribute of " gentle " are more 
conspicuous in Heywood's writings than in Shakespeare's. 

A. S. Way, President, 
Z. M, Griffiths, Hon. Secretary. 

During the winter of 1895--96 the Baltimore Shakespere Club 
held seven meetings at monthly intervals. The plays of • Corio- 
lanus ' and * As You Like It ' were read and discussed. The most 
important discussion of the winter was over ' Coriolanus/ at the No- 
vember meeting. It was begun by Dr. J. W. Bright, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, with remarks as to the proper method of study- 
ing the play» and weighing the criticisms of Hazlitt, Coleridge, and 
the more modern critics. He was followed by Prof. F. Kirby 
Smith in a most interesting talk upon the Latin estimates of the 
character of the Coriolanus of history, as given by Cicero, Livy, and 
other writers. At the February meeting there were read some de- 
lightful selections from the unpublished letters of Charlotte and 
Susan Cushman, written from England in 1846, 1847, ^"^ 1848, to 
the late Charles P. Manning, of Baltimore. At the March meeting 
Mrs. Erving Winslow, of Boston, read before the Club * Peg Wof- 
fington.' Prof. Locke Richardson was the guest of the Club on 
another occasion, and gave them the wooing scene in ' Henry V.* 
At the last meeting Capt. H. P. Goddard, the Club President, read 
a paper upon ' Joan of Arc and Shakespere's Heroines in Male 
Attire.' H. P. G, 



SOME RECENT AMERICAN VERSE.* 

I HAVE read somewhere — I think in an essay on poetry by a 
learned Frenchman — that a universal return to nature in poetry 

* Undertones, by Madison Cawein. Boston : Copeland and Day. 
1896. (75 cts.) — Lyrics of Earth, by Archibald Lampman. Boston: 
Copeland and Day. 1895. ($1.25.) — The Road to Castaly, by Alice 
Brown. Boston : Copeland and Day. 1896. ($1.) — Hills of Song, by 
Clinton Scollard. Boston: Copeland and Day. 1895. ($1.25.) — 
Apples of Istakhar, by William Lindsay. Boston : Copeland and Day. 
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was a sign of literary decay. If this is true, then Heaven help 
America, for her poets, with few exceptions, constantly celebrate 
the already much-celebrated glories of nature. One generally has 
to look long and patiently for any incidents of real human interest. 
Nature and Abstractions have let the poets loose for a holiday; 
while Invention and the Concrete — the sterner taskmasters of 
poetry — have, perad venture, gone off on their sabbatical year. 
Holidays, however, are not altogether to be despised. Perhaps 
they do not mean so much the decay of the poetic faculty as a 
recreation needed for the toning of it up before going to work in 
dead earnest. It is only after extreme stretches of outdoor nature 
that the Frenchman's words haunt one with the possibility of their 
truth ; after the jaded appetite has in vain tried to digest some 
half-dozen poems on Pan, with all the time Mrs. Browning's never- 
to-be-outdone lines ringing their passion and melody behind what 
seems mere type and paper by contrast ; or after the contempla- 
tion of the enormous faculty possessed by one poet I could name 
of arranging his fair stock of words and his lack of ideas about 
nature in such an infinite variety of ways that he tricks the public 
and very likely himself into the belief that he is offering something 
new in each volume. 

But let one wind oneself down from the invigorating enjoy- 
ment of poets whose pages teem with the results of keen observa- 
tions of men and manners, and the various notes of these songsters 
who flutter about in the woods that clothe the base of Olympus 
are entertaining enough. Get into a holiday humor, and you are 
like enough to be wooed by their gentle warbling. Madison J. 
Cawein echoes his native wood-notes wild in a new little volume 
called ' Undertones.' Like Browning's thrush, he sings his songs 
twice over, — not because any one demands that he should recap- 
ture his first fine careless rapture ; on the contrary, his rehearsals 

1895. (^1.50.) — Soul and Sense, by Hannah Parker Kimball. Boston : 
Copeland and Day. 1896. (75 cts.) — Dumb in June, by Richard Burton. 
Boston: Copeland and Day. 1895. (7c cts.) — The Pilgrim and Other 
Poems, by Sophie Jewett. New York: Macmillan and Co. 1896. 
($1.25.) 
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have resulted in a very decided improvement over his first rap- 
tures. He has educated himself in public to some purpose, and 
now can show a better fruit, if not so large. Archibald Lampman 
takes such unfeigned delight in nature, and puts so much life into 
his picturings of it, that we feel the Muse in his person is having a 
very jolly holiday indeed. 

More sober-suited is Miss Alice Brown. Her language, in 
its grave and rich harmonies, often reminds one of Coleridge's or 
Thomson's dignified outpourings at the shrine of nature. She 
moves among the hills and groves, the sunsets and the stars, a 
chapleted nymph seeking and finding rare beauty. Nor does she 
confine herself entirely to the contemplation of nature. She has 
many strong little poems wherein is crystallized a deep-reaching 
thought or fancy which vibrates with some mood of the human 
heart. 

Clinton Scollard paints nature in many guises with a facile 
hand. His Italian poems are especially captivating, with their 
reflections of the warm coloring and luminous atmosphere one 
always associates with Italy. His poetical interests also extend 
into the realm of humanity, as a number of entertainingly versified 
tales attest. 

It is a most unfortunate circumstance for the '' holiday 
humour" of the present reviewer that the very first poem in 
William Lindsay's ' Apples of Istakhar ' should be ' Great Pan 
is Dead.' It at once suggests Mrs. Browning's poem ' The Dead 
Pan,' and in the refrain, " Great Pan is dead " ending every stanza, 
is more than an imitation, since Mrs. Browning uses exactly the 
same refrain several times in her poem. The impression gained 
of a lack of inventiveness, so unblushingly confessed at the outset, 
is not much modified by a further perusal of the book, which 
abounds in the usual commonplace themes, not illuminated by any 
particular brilliancy of setting. 

It is like a fresh morning breath to come after this upon 
Hannah Parker Kimball's little volume, ' Soul and Sense.' The 
best of her poems give one the impression of having been seen in 
a flash. She " with a ' look you ' vents a brace of rhymes, and in 
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there breaks the sudden rose herself." She marshals her forces 
of language with dainty skill, — her climaxes often being produced, 
not by a search for far-fetched images, but by the simplest of words, 
though so related as to have just the proper allusional force. The 
result is clear-cut and striking. An example of what is meant is 
in the little poem * The Sower,' in which fine cumulative effects 
are secured by the use of the very simple- words, "Black little 
seeds," and " They grow." Her volume is well named, for, inter- 
twined with the external sense, is always a delicate symbolism, 
making each poem suggestive of much more than it says. Nature 
does not often have Miss Kimball's undivided attention. Usually 
it serves as the " corolla safeguard " for some human thought or 
aspiration, as in the exquisite little gem, *The Smoke,' or 'The 
Fading of the Light.' Along with the inevitableness of the form 
goes an earnestness of thought betokening reserve-power, which 
ought to mould this young poet's future work in forms original 
and beautiful. 

Richard Burton's ' Dumb in June ' has already reached its 
second edition ; and if the fine quality of the verse is the warrant 
it ought to be for popularity, it should continue to have an ever- 
increasing number of friends and admirers. The initial poem is 
full of the haunting passion and melody of a poet-soul whose music 
is pent within his own breast in spite of the wondrous beauty 
of June-nature filling him with deep emotions, but not with the 
power of expression. If dumbness could always give vent to its 
longings in such streams of molten music as Mr. Burton has 
poured out in this poem, it would have nothing to complain of. 
This note of unfulfilled aspiration recurs several times, and is 
always mated with exquisitely graceful verse. A pearl among 
the shorter poems is a little love-song called 'Values.' 'Across 
the Fields to Ann ' is a charming bit of verse, as quaint as it is 
original in its defence of the much-slandered Ann. The quality 
most noticeable in these poems is the constant rise and fall of 
subtile music, striking for its melodiousness rather than for 
strength, though that Mr. Burton can command strength when he 
wants to is evidenced by much of his poetry which has already 
appeared in magazines. 
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Another volume of verse notable for its skilful management 
of form is * The Pilgrim and Other Poems/ Four sonnets — * A 
Friendship,' * Separation/ * Absent/ and 'Thus Far' — are espe- 
cially happy in their expression of the tenderness of friendship. 
* A Smiling Demon of Notre Dame' and 'A Letter' stand out as 
being perhaps the most original in a book all of which is above the 
average. C 

NOTES AND NEWS. 



Have the songs Browning puts in David's mouth, in * Saul/ 

any Hebrew prototypes ? Referring this query to Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer, he sends us the following reply : — 

" I regret that I cannot answer with absolute posit iveness. But 
I give you my answer as the result of careful consideration and 
some investigation. I believe, then, that David's songs in Brown- 
ing's poem 'Saul' are the inspired melodies of our 19th century 
David rather than the songs of Israel's poetic Shepherd-King. 
However, if I may judge from the soul-ecstasy which they afforded 
me — the Jewish minister — I would say that these songs are, if 
not distinctively Jewish, at least in fullest accord with the spirit 
of Judaism. Or, let us rather claim that Truth is sectless, even as 
it is sexless and above the limitations of Time and Country. 

" While, then, I believe that these melodies in ' Saul * were not 
current among the Jews of old, — I know that they would serve 
well to express beliefs and ideals characteristic of the best minds 
among the Jews of to-day." 

To The Editors, — There is an event in Mahah Yaza-win his- 
tory that bears some resemblance to the casket scene in ' The 
Merchant of Venice,' and which may be of interest to readers of 

POET-LORE. 

A captive princess called Shin-saw-boo planned a love intrigue 
with two yahans named Damma-bahla and Damma-saydee, by whose 
aid she '' succeeded in escaping to Rangoon, where in no very great 
time she was placed on the throne, and built a golden monastery 
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for the two holy men to live in. Out of gratitude she wished to 

raise one of her two friends to share the throne with her, but the 

choice was a hard matter, for they were both equally well favoured, 

and no man could say which was the more learned. She resolved 

therefore to put their wit to the test and to abide by the issue. 

The two holy men were summoned to her audience-chamber, where 

before her throne were placed two alms-bowls : one perfectly empty 

and plain, but decorated with the royal insignia ; the other more 

elaborately worked and full of the choicest delicacies. The rivals 

were bidden to place themselves, according to their liking, by one 

or the other. Damma-bahla chose the juncates, but the wiser 

Damma-saydee walked straight to the royal thabeht. The latter 

therefore received the hand of the queen after he had left the 

order." — See Shway Yoe: * The Burman, His Life and Notions.' 

London, 1896, pp. 561-563, where the story is told at length. 

Tutey Francis Huntington, 
Lake Forest, HI. 
March 26, 1896. 

Editors Poet-lore : Emily Dickinson writes : — 

" Nature rarer uses yellow 
Than another hue ; 
Saves she all of that for sunsets, — 
Prodigal of blue, 

** Spending scarlet like a woman, 
Yellow she affords 
Only scantlyand selectly, 
Like a lover's words/' 

Are not the sunsets a part of nature ? William Morris writes : 
" The yellow blossoms which are so common in Nature." Spenser : 
" Then came the Autumn all in yellow clad.*' Thomson : " Autumn 
nodding o'er the yellow plain." Science, in the person of Asa 
Gray, says : " Of all colors of flowers, white, pale yellow, and yel- 
low are the most common." — * Botanical Text Book,* vol. ii. p. 453. 

Having lived in Kansas, the Sunflower State, the lines struck 
me at once as untrue. Ida Ahlborn Weeks. 

Aside from the mere question whether yellow is a predominant 
color in flowers or not, which is not strictly in point, is it not 
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probable that artists would confirm Emily Dickinson in noticing 
the relatively infrequent appearance of yellovic in the total aspects 
of outdoor nature, compared with blue, purple, g^ay, and green, 
for example ? 

« 
fireflies: a little reverie. 

 

Night, and July ! Day and July have gone before, and, through 
a veil of shimmering haze, the sun has glared pitilessly on town 
and country. Yet even as the sun in golden glory bids the world 
a farewell it is scarce loath to receive, a gentle, loving breeze 
comes from its retreat in the southwest, and bids the world rejoice 
in night and July. 

The breeze greets the hillside, whose fields of bearded grain 
answer the greeting with gentle, swaying motion, and faint, sweet, 
rustling music, which the fireflies love. 

They come from far and near, and are dancing with noiseless 
motion to the music of the rustling of the bearded wheat. 

Was ever floor more beautiful? Was ever music better } 

In and out, up and down, the tiny stars of light flash. 

Two, weary for a while of dancing, flit aside to rest, and from a 
heavy head of wheat silently watch the others. For a moment 
they look from the motion before them to the stillness above, and 
wonder to each other: Do the great stars never weary of their 
ceaseless, changeless course through time and space ? Do they 
never envy us our wilful flittings, light and darkness, motion and 
rest, changes made as our fancy wills ? Happy are we fireflies ! 
And again they join the dance with the breeze and the bearded 
grain. And the stars, looking down through their powerful, long- 
distance telescopes, and knowing not envy, enjoy the beauty of 
fireflies, the breeze, the bearded grain, the world, night, and July. 

Mary Hamed. 
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" As a high-class literary weekly and an advocate of a sound financial system, it should be received with 
generous appreciation." — Cyrus ELT>fLRj Johnstown, Pa. 

" There is probably no man in the country who is better known to the statesmen who assemble here than 
Mr. Barker (Editor The American) and to those who agree with him in his monetary and economic views 
there is no public man who stands higher in their estimation." — Washington Letter to Philadelphia Star. 

"The American, an able advocate of protection and bimetallism ... is worth reading and paying for." 
— Home Market Bulletin, Boston, Mass, 

"The American has attained a high reputation for its many excellent literary features, its scholarship, 
and its alertness and courage in discussing current political questions." — Bulletin of American Iron and Steel 
Association, Philadelphia, 

THE AMERICAN, 

J J9 South 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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POET^LORE FOR 1896. 



Vol. 
VIII. 



JANUARY, Z896. 

Taliesin: A Masque in Three Movements. 
Richard Hov€y. 

Accretions to the Troy-Myth after Homer. 
William Cranston Lawton, 

Literary Treasures Unearthed : Extracts from 
Letters of Mrs. Browning to R. H. Home on 
Tennyson's Poetic Craft, and of Hallam to Leigh 
Hunt on the Tennysons. William G. ICin^sland. 

The Plot of Lyly*8 * Sapho and Phaa' /•:/. 
Tfggart. 

An Interpretation of Tennyson's * Break, 
Break, Break/ Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, 

Kalidasa's Masterpiece. P. 

Recent British Verse. P. 

Notes on Fiction. C, 

School of Literature. Shakespeare Study Pro- 
gramme: 'Twelfth Night.' A /I. C. — Sugges- 
tions for Browning Study. Dr. D. G. Brinton. 

Notes and News. The next Poet Laureate. — 
A Browning Misprint. — Literature in the Maga- 
zines. — The Centenary of Thomas Carlyle. 



FEBRUARY, 1896. 

The Democratic and Aristocratic in Litera- 
ture. Dr, Richard Burton. 

Taliesin: A Masque. Second Movement. 
Richard Hovey. 

Robert Browning as a Letter- Writer. Ex- 
tracts from Rare Letters. William G. Kings- 
land. 

The Color Element in Keats' 'Eve of St. 
Agnes.' M. S. Anderson. 

Moral Proportion and Fatalism in Shake- 
speare's * Coriolanus.' Barnes Shakespeare 
Prize Essay. VIII. Ella Adams Afoort. 

* In Memoriam ' and Other Tennysonia. £>r. 
W. J. Rolfe. 

American Verse. C. 

Personalia: Coleridge, Arnold, Stevenson. 

School of Literature. How to Study Words- 
worth's Ode to Duty. P.A.C. 

Notes and News. Ix>ngfellow's 'Evangeline' 
and * Aucassin and Nicolete.' — The New Poet 
Laureate. — Alfred Austin on William Watson's 
' Purple East.' 



MARCH, 1896. 

The Irony of Progress. A Story Sketch. 
Walter Blackburn Harte. 

The Democratic and Aristocratic in Litera- 
ture. II. Dr. Richard Burton. 

A Bit of Art from Matthew Arnold. Lucy 

Allen Paton. 

Moral Proportion and Fatalism in Shake- 
speare : ' King John ' and Conclusion. 
Barnes Shakespeare Prize Essay. Ella Adams 

Moore. 

What has Poetry done for the World ? Rev. 
Louise S. Baker. 

Some British Verse : New and Old : William 
Watson, Christina Rossctti, etc. 

Margaret Fuller and her Friends. P. 

The * Lyric Poets ' Series P. 

Book Inklings. • Centenary Burns,' ' People's 
Tennyson,' etc. 

School of Literature. American Historic 
Series: Whittier's 'Mabel Martin,' or 'The 
Witch's Daughter.' P. A. C. 

Notes and News. An American Opera: 'The 
•Scariet Letter.'— The Motif of Hovey's'T.ilicsin.' 

— The Annotating Sheep ijo Astray on Browning. 

— A * Hamlet ' llhistration. — Foreign Recogni- 
tion of Whitman. — Etc. 



Shakespeare Anniversart Number. 



APRIL, 1896. 

New Views of Shakespeare's Shrew: 

Kate "the Curst" as an Elizabethan "New 
Woman." Arthurs. Way. 

The Taming of the Slirew. Dr. W.J. Rolfe. 

Shakespeare's Katharine and Ibsen^s Nora. Ella 
CroitH'll. 

Moliftre, Dramatist. Dr. If. D. I^nvhcad. 
Clowns and Pools of Shakespeare's Time. 

//. Ernest Borradaile. 

An Unreported Speech by Ruskin on a Lack 
in Modern Art. 

Recent Editions of Shakespeare. P. 

School of Literature Shakespeare Study 
Programme : * King John.' P. A. C, 

Notes and News. Spanish Origift of Shake- 
speare's " P;itines of Brii^lit Gold." ^V. II . Dole.— 
Norse Knowledge of Sh.ikesjH'.ire. — Etc. 
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There is no more helpful publication in the English Unpiage for the student and teacher of literature 
than Pret-lore. Its aim is to interpret literature as an exponent of human evolution rather than as a finished 
product, and to study life and the progress of ideals in letters. The volume for 1896 — the eighth will 
contain a large number of articles of special interest to teachers of English literature. Among these will be a 
discussion on new ideas in teaching literature ; programs for the study of Shakespeare ; and studies of selected 
masterpieces of English and American Literature. The forthcoming volume offers varied attractions to the 
lover of literature. Our readers will find it well worth their while to make the acquaintance of Poet-lore ** - 
Jonmat of Pedagogy. 



TO TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CLUBS. 



POET-LORE STUDY LEAFLETS 

Will be issued f reprinted from Poef^lore beginning tTanuarf/^ 189S, 

as follows : 

SHAKESPEARE PROGRAMME SERIES. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. Now Ready, MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DBS AH. 

KING JOHN. THE TEMPEST. 

Svh»eripiinn to the Series, HO C4*nf«. J*riee of each Leafiet, IS eenU, 

four of any one, SO cents, postpaid, 

BRITISH MASTERPIECE SERIES. 

WORDSWORTH'S ODE TO DUTY. Now Ready, 

A GROUP OF IiOVE POEMS FROM BROWNING. 

TENNYSON'S PAIiACE OF ART. 

WORDSWORTH'S INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 

Subscription to tiie Series, SO cents, J*rire of each Itcaflet, IS cents, 

four of any one, SO cents, postpaid. 
An Amerioan Masterpiece Series will be given later. 



Price of each, $1.00. 



"There is no more helpful publtcAtlon in the English language fat the student and teacher of literatuie 
than POET-LORE." —Journal of Pedagogy, Dec. '95. 

Study Prognmmes not yet issued in the Leaflet Series, can be had in MS. as follows: 

SHAKESPEARE STUDY PROGRAMMES. 

AS YOU liIKE IT. 2 HENRY IV. 

JUIilUS CffiSAR. IiEAR. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. CYMBEIiINE. 

1 HENRY IV. OTHEIiIiO. 

j^" Each programme gives subjects for papers^ hints for their preparation^ and topics for debatt, 
AU have been specially prepared {in MS.) ana successfully used by various clubs. 

BROWNING STUDY PROGRAMMES. 

A GROUP OF ART POEMS : Old Pictures in Florence, Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto. 

A GROUP OF REIilGIOUS POEMS : Caliban, Cleon, Rabbi ben Ezra, The Death in the 
Desert. 

A GROUP OF MUSIC POEMS: A Toccata of Galuppt's, Master Hughes of Saxe Gotha, 
Abt Vogler. 

|y" In MS.f arranged for thirteen meeting s^ give s sulyecis for papers ^ hints for their preparation ^ 
and topics for debate. Price, f>yoo. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY PROGRAMMES. 

THE GUENEVERE STORIES: Tennyson's 'Idylls of the King' compared with William 
Morris's * Defence of Guenevere,* Hovey's * Marriage of Guenevere/ and Other Modern American 
Poems of similar motive. 

THE AI1KE8TIS STORIES: Shakespeare's * Winter's Tale ' and Browning's ' Balaustion's Adven- 
ture,' compared with the * Alkestis of Euripides,' William Morris's * Alcestis,' and Emma Lazarus's 

• Admetos.' 

THE PROMETHEUS STORIES : < Prometheus Bound* of /I^.schylus, translated by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, * Shelley's Prometheus Unbound,' compared with Goethe's 'Prometheus/ Milton's 

* Samson Agonistes,' Byron's 'Cain,' Lowell's 'Prometheus,' Longfellow's,' etc. 

GEORGE EIiIOT'S 'SPANISH GYPSY' and 'The Dance to Death' of Emma Lazarus 
considered in connection with the 'Antigone' of Sophocles. 



,^. " Price of each programme, 93.00. Each gives subjects for papers, hints for their preparation^ 
and queries for discussion ; all have been specially prepared (in MS.) for various clubs and successfully 
used. 

ENGLISH LIFE AND LETTERS. 



This programme {in MS.) is arranj^ed for seventeen meetings^ and treats cursorily of litera- 
ture in England, from Beowulf to IVilliam Morris, concurrently with mytlis^ manners^ dress^ music^ 
art, science, etc. It provides subjects for pabers^ for readings^ summaries , and conversations^ gives 
sources of information and titles of reference hooks. Price, $3.00. 



POET-LORE CO., 196 Smmner St., Boston. 



■** ^^^^■^■'^^^^^^^^^^^^ . 
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jFootliQbte, 



that Weekly Journal for the Theatre-Goer, will send you a copy of the paper every 
week for one year for the cost of postage^ 52 cents — just to make a friend of you. 

CfliiDUCTED BY CHAHLES BLOOmHCDALE. JB. and L ST. tim LEWIS. 

XOOtli09tj6? contains sixteen illustrated pages of comment on all the new 
plays, gossip with and about the actors and actresses ; Special Letters from London, 
Paris, New York, knd Boston ; a critical chronicle of the latest things in the book 
world, with reproductions of new posters and book illustrations. 

Walter Blackburn Harts said : ** Footlights is interesting to all who love 
the theatre, as well as to the profession, and it is not altogether restricted to the 
affairs and doings of the footlights. It contains especially good criticisms of current 
literature, written in a vein of independence and vigor, which is another sign that, 
with the recruiting of the younger men in journalism and literature, criticism will 
again assume its proper importance and character in America." 



Address 




JfootliBt)t0, 



10th and Chestnut Streets - - - PHILADELPHIA. 




THE CONSERVATOR. 



Thb Conskrvator is an exponent of the worM-move- 
ment in Ethics. It is not published in the intereHt of any 
sect or party, but of Ethical principle and practice as re- 
flected in all societies and churches, and outside of all. 

HORACE L, TR A UBEL, Editor. 
W. THORNTON INNES, \ Busiwss 
EDWARD K INNESf ] Managers. 

Send subscriptions and all business communications to the 
Business Managers 1K31 Camac Street, Philadelphia. Draw 
moitey orders, checks, and drafts to the order of Edward K. 
Innes. 

All communications intended for the Editor should be 

addressed to Horace L. Trsubel, OftBtfen, New Jersey. 

Per Year $1 .OO. 

Single Copy . . • Ten Cents. 

"The Conservator is a monthly journal devoted to ethics, 
philosophy, and kindred subjects, and is one of the most 
thoughtful papers which we read, fn it are given reports of 
the principal pa))ers read at the meetings of the Walt Whit- 
man Fellowship." — Journal of Hyj^iene^ Ne^v York. 



APRIL CONTENTS. 

Collect. ~H. L.T. 

Whitman *s Relation to Morals. — yokn Bumm^ks. 

Transmutation. — Horace L. Traubel. 

Poets of Revolt. Shelley, Whitman, Carpenter (II.)» — 
Helena Born 

A Sacrament of Deceit. — Bolton Hall. 

" A Woman Waits for Me." — Francis Howard fVi/liams. 

Huxley ** Suddenly Confronted" and " Staggered." — £". 
C. Walker. 

Budget : Political and Industrial. Unclassified but Signifi- 
cant. 



As to Books and Writen: The Song of Songs. — T. 
Prophets of Israel. — 7'. 



The 



Published monthly by INNES & SON, 200 So. Tenth Street, PhUadelphia. 



CASH will be paid for copies of Poet-lore for Jan. 1892 

(Vol. IV., No. 1), if in ^ood condition; or four Current Numbers 
will be s:iven in exchange. 

POET-LORE GOm 196 Summer Street, Boston. 
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Household Necessities 



Social Customs, 

New edition, reduced in price. Complete Manual of American Etiquette. By 
Florence Howe Hall, daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Handsomely 
printed, and neatly bound in extra cloth, gilt top, uncut. Small 8vo. $<75 

Do YOU ALWAYS KNOW JUST WHAT TO DO ? Do you know how to encourage Mrs. 
D. Lightful, accept and return her courtesies, as they deserve ; and i>o]iteIy but firmly 
avoid and defeat Mrs. Bore in her inroads on your privacy and more agreeable engage- 
ments ? If you do not, let us recommend for every social question the alx>ve 
entertaining and instructive book, or its new baby relative, *The Correct Thing,' 
mentioned below ; for with these two books, one can rnake no mistake in life, as every 
possible question may be answered from their combined wisdom. They are comprehinsive^ 
practical^ reliable^ and authoritative. 

The C orrect Thing. 

By Florence Howe Hall, author of ' Social Customs.' x8mo. Very neatly 
bound in extra cloth, gilt top. $0.75 

SAME. Bound in full flexible morocco, gilt edges (in a box). $x-25 

This new manual is neatly printed in a size not too large to be slipped into the pocket, 
and is arranged so that one page reminds the reader that *^ It is the correct thing" 
to do this, while per contra the opposite page tells him that ** It is not the correct 
thing" to do that. Its conciseness recommends it to many who would not take the 
time to master any more comprehensive manual. 

Parloa's Kitchen Companion. 

A guide for all who would be good housekeepers. Handsomely printed, and i 

veiy fully illustrated. Large 8vo (nearly z,ooo pages). Neatly bound in extra I 

cloth or in waterproof binding. $2-50 "^ 



It is thoroughly practical ; it is perfectly reliable; it is marvellously comprehen- 
sive ; it is copiously illustrated. It is, in short, overflowing with good qualities, and is 
just the book that all housekeepers need to guide them. 

Miss Parloa*s new book has proved a remarkable success, and it could hardly have 
been otherwise. Exhaustive in its treatment of a subject of the highest importance to all, 
the result of years of conscientious study and labor upon the part of one who has been 
called " the apostle of the Renaissance in domestic service," it could not be otherwise 
than welcome to every intelligent housekeeper in the land. No amount of commendation 
seems to do justice to it. Nothing but the use of the book can treat it as it deserves. 

Parloa's New Cook- Book and Marketing Guide. 

Z2mo. Cloth. $1.50 

This is «ne of the most popular cook-books ever printed, containing 1,724 receipts and 
items of instruction. The directions are clear and concise, and the chapters on marketing 
and kitchen furnishing very useful. 



ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 



A NEW EDITION DB LUXE. 



BULWER-LYTTON'S NOVELS 



Limited to 1,000 Numbered Copies. 



The first and only fine illustrated edition of Lord Bulwer-Lytton's novels ever made in Europe 
or America. 

Bulwer stands foremost among novelists as a student and delineator of human nature, instincts, 
and passions, and he is also acknowledged to be the most versatile writer of his day and 
generation. 

His popularity is increasing every year, and the publishers recognize the great demand for a 
good edition of his writings. This edition is embellished with over two hundred photogravures on 
Japanese government paper from original drawings and paintings by the best illustrators in 
America, and photographs of the actual scenes and places referred to, gathered on the spot 
especially for this edition. 

The manufacture of the book is perfect.' 

The type is large and new, and set in a fine open page. The margins are ample, and the paper 
a beautiful natural-tint laid paper. The volume is a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the binding is 
vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Complete in 3a vols., issued at the rate of about two 
volumes per month, at $2.50 per volume. Prospectus and s[>ecimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 

ESTES & LATJBIAT, Fablishera, Boston, Mass. 



A NEW EDITION DE LUXE OF 

THAOKERAY'S _ GQMPLETE WORKa 

Limited to 1,000 Nufnbered Copies. 



Unquestionably the handsomest edition of Thackeray*s writings, the nearest approach to the 
highest ideals of perfection in bookmaking ever attempted in this country. 

The type is from a new font especially cast for it, and never used for any other purpose. 

The paper, also es|)ecially made for it, combines the qualities of excellence in finish and in 
the materials used with a lightness of weight that prevents the volume from being uncomfortably 
heavy to hold and read. 

The illustrations, a distinguishing feature on account of the great variety and excellence, consist 
of two hundred and ten woodcuts, mainly from drawings of the author, and reproductions from the 
drawings of Millais, Barnard, and Luke Fildes, together with two etched portraits, twenty original 
etchings, together with the famous etchings by George Cruikshank, over twenty-five in number, 
and many photogravures from scenes referred to. 

All of these illustrations will be proof impressions on Imperial Japanese paper, especially 
imported for this work. 

The set will be completed in 30 vols., at the rate of about two volumes per month. 

Price, bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, $2.50 per volume. 

iig^ Issued by subscription only, and no orders taken except for complete sets. Prospectus 
with specimen, showing type, page, paper, etc., with specimen illustration, mailed free on 
application. 

ESTES & LAUBIAT. Fablishera, Boston, Mass. 



Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

The Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

By John T. Morse, Jr., editor of the American Statesmen Series, and author of several volumes 
in the series,— * Abraham Lincoln,' 'John Adams,' * Benjamin Franklin,* etc. With portraits 
and other illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, bound in fine library style, gilt top, f4.00 ; also 
uniform with the ' Riverside Holmes,' $4.00. Large-paper edition^ uniform with the large-paper 
edition of ' Dr. Holmes's Works.' 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00 net. This edition is admirably adapUd 
for extensioft. 

"Mr. Morse has accomplished his work in a skilful and judicious manner. It could hardly have been done 
better. It will be a perpetual delight to the lovers of one of the most joyous of poets, and the sweetest and 
most genial of men.'* — Boston Transcript. 

The Life and Letters of Charles Bulfinch, Architect. 

WITH OTHER FAMILY PAPERS. 

Edited by his granddaughter, Ellen Susan Bulfinch. With five portraits, eleven full-page views 
of famous structures designed by Bulfinch, and many head and tail pieces, illustrating some of 
his designs. Beautifully printed, and handsomely bound in buckram. Large 8vo. $5.00 tut. 

Bulfinch is a great figure in the history of American architecture. From 1817 to 1830 he was the architect 
of the Capitol at Washington. The State House at Boston, which has been discussed much of late, is probably 
his most famous building, but many of the finest structures in Massachusetts, for the first half of this century, 
were designed by him. The story of his life is fitly told in this book, which is altogether a worthy memorial of 
tke celebrated architect. 

TOM QROQAN. 

By F. Hopkinson Smith, author of * A Gentleman Vagabond,' * Colonel Carter of Cartersville,' 
etc. Beautifully printed, and bound in strikingly artistic style. Illustrated with nineteen designs 
by C. S. Reinhart. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

*< Distinctively the strongest piece of work which has come from his hand. It is a study of local life under 
existing conditions, a chapter torn from the history of the labor agitation and industrial revolution. . . . The 
peculiar quality of the story is its vitality, its first-hand portraiture of life. ... As for Tom herself, it must be 
frankly conceded that she has won the hearts of all her readers. She is both brave and real. She not only might 
have happened, but she actually did happen. It is such portraiture that makes literature." — Tke Outlook^ 
New York. 

** A stirring, thrilling, dramatic story." — Mail and Express^ New York. 

'*Tom Grogan is a woman of truly heroic mould, — a personality in many ways entirely new to fiction." 
— Boston Beacon, 

Spring Notes from Tennessee. 

By Bradford Torrey, author of ' A Florida Sketch-book,' ' Birds in the Bush,' * A Rambler's 
Lease,' * The Foot-path Way.' l6mo. $1.25. 
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Mr. Torrey's explorations, as they are recorded in these eight chapters, are confined to the neighborhood of 
Chattanooga, — along Missionary Kidge, on Lookout Mountain, at Cliickamauga, Orchard Knob, and the national 
cemetery, and on the high, narrow plateau beyond the Tennessee River, known as Walden'4 Kidge. He wandered 
through this region for a period of three weeks in early spring, and the list of birds which he found there, and of 
whose habits he writes with such contagious enthusiasm, includes no less than ninety-three distinct varieties. 
. . . Bradford Torrey is a naturalist who does not permit his passion for ornithology to obscure his interest in 
men and women, or his appreciation of historical associations or scenic beauty." — Boston Beacon, 



SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS, SENT, POSTPAID, BY 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, 
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POET-LORE FOR i895» Vol» VIL 

Qutzkow's Masterly Drama, 'Uriel Acosta,' Maeterlinck's Ex- 
quisite Prose Play, * Alladine and Palomides ; ' 

Short stories by Drachmann, Villiers de I'lsle Adam, and others ; an unpublished version of 
Rossetti's * Jenny ; Extracts from Letters of Kuskin on Art, Morris on Socialism ; valuable literary 
criticism on Burns, Shakespeare, Latin Literature, Tennyson, The Brownings, Margaret Fuller, 
Whitman, Theocritus, Dante, Schiller, etc., by Rev. Walter Walsh, Prof. W. C. Lawton, 
Prof. Hiram Corson, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Kenyon West, Prof. Ellen B. Mitchell, and others; 
* Annals of a Quiet Browning Club,' giving * The Formation of an Ideal Club,' its papers and 
discussions; ' School of Literature,' covering poems of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and Whit- 
man; Reviews of important works in BcUes-Lettres ; etc. (See contents-circulars.) 650 pp. 

Bound in gray-blue, white back, gilt lettering. Limited, $400; Unbound, $2.50. 

CHOICE LITTLC BOCK8. 



HAROLD/   By ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH. 



TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY OTTO HELLER, AND DONS INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE BY HUGH A. CLARKE, Mtu. D. 

*• A TigoToui piece of writing by Germany'* leading dramatist. Dr. Clarke^s work is done in a praiseworthT manner, 
and the play loaea nothing of its dignity and strength by being translated into iu sister language." — Ta^ CrUac, 

••The historic interest of the subject, the dramatic skill with which it is presented, the vivid portraiture of persons, the 
sustained interest from the opening act to the dosing scenes, are all a tribute to the unusual merit of the drama and the 
great ability of its author, who stands in the forefront of the German dramatisu of to-day."— TA* '*^"*i Toronto. 

" • Harold* is dignified and well-proportioned; it moves with vigor, and iu cadences please the ear."— Ttftus-Star, 

Cincinnati _ ,. ....jij.i. 

'* It is a robust presentation, full of vigorous action. The purely human interest is as highly developed as tb* 
hutorical elements. . . . ' Harold ' has qualities which will insure more than ephemeral success ; it is like a busle* 
blast from the instrument of some Elizabethan dramatist echoing down from the palmy days of old England. * — Tw 
Lidgtr, Philadelphia. 

Bound in Red and Gold, with Portrait and Sketch of the Author. $x 00. 

Marked down to 50 cents. 

BROWNING: « chief poet of the age. 

BY \yiL.L.IAM a. KINGSLAND. 

New Edition, with added Memorabflia, Photogravure Reproduction of the latest Portrait 

of the Poet, and Facsimae LeUer. Bound in White and Gold. $1.25. 

•iTK- «<» mi^<Atm of Mr W G Kinaaland'a critiaa hand-book on Robert Browrfng it enlarged bothb the Wp- 
mphSS Sd dSSSdvelSitiwiir Th3SSon5^work ,d»ow. the ««cdlent taste and UtP^^ Uut diaangniab Mr. 
|ffwSSnd*iiadSSS& and u»pret«itioua book as n whole." - L^md^ Saturday Rtvtm. 

•♦ No one will get anything but good from thiatntere«tingbook.*' — X*»*wi^/*^/«/#r. ». v • 

" It is a delifhtfol bit of appreciative biography, worth reading for itself, an4 any oM>wko wtata to know aboet 
Browiing i wl^S Sould not do better thSto buy and read it.j^- J^^ OrUam ^-"tf^ ^^ 

-A beautiful litUe edition. Abook iof the pocket, and one in which the lover ol the great poet will ftnd conitMit 
deUght" — ^*K#«rr»iMCfT^. 

THE SCRATCH CLUB, » » By huqh a. clarke. mus.d. 

Proleesor of Music in the Univei^ of Penntylvania. Author of 'The Art of P«n^ForU Kjy«K. 
MHarmonTon the Inductive Methud,* Music to 'The Achamiana,* •J*ni«lem [a new 
Oratorio], etc.. etc 

The author gives a lively record of the meetings of an imaginary group of 
musicians, who discuss music and kindred subjects. 

♦• A clever vehide for conveying commoo-eense information upon muMcal tubjecta. It makes good re«!ii«.** - DHrt^ 
" It is a little book which will interest and please muaiciana and aaateura by ita chatty eommon-eeaee and 
" One of the deveieetbita of writing eooeeraingtnuaic that baa ever appeared inAmwea. ^FMlaMt^^' 
WtiOttm. 

Price, in Paper, 50 Cents. Marked down to 25 cents. 

%• F^Mlthali hookulkrt, or utU^t^id on rtai^t 0/ friet by '** Mii*>»*rs, 

POET'LOBE CO., 196 Summer St., Boston. 



^eott'8 • U/ayerley • )i ouels 

Edited by ANDREW^ LANG. 

NEW LIMITED EDITION OF ONE THOUSAND COPIES. 



Scott has stamped his genius on an entire countr}" and language, and the Waverley Novels &re 
read by miPions, and in every civilized country in the world. These great novels have never before 
been properly illustrated. 

This edition is enriched at a cost of over forty thousand dollars, with proof impressions on 
Imperial Japanese paper of three hundred original etchings from paintings by celebrated artists of 
France and England, among whom are Sir J. E. Millais, R. A., R. W. Macbeth, Gordon 
Browne, Pettie, Lefort, Lalauze, Teysso^ieres, etc 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic as editor, will furnish critical introductions, 
glossaries, and notes to each novel, supplementing Scott's own notes. 

Tbis is tbe most magnificent edition ever made of tbe works of an; ooTelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open page. The margins ample, and tbe paper a 
beautiful natural tint. The volume a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the binding vellum cloth, gilt 
tops, slightly trimmed. Complete in 48 vols., issued 2 vols, per month, at $2.50 per volume. 
Also five hundred copies printed on Holland hand-made paper, with fifty additional illustrations, 
and bound in half leather, at I5.00 per volume. 



Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, and paper with sample 
illustration, sent on application. » * 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 

^I^xapdre • Du/T\a8'- I^o/nape^s. 

NEW LIMITED EDITION OF ONE THOUSAND COPIES. 



The most complete and only finely illustrated edition ever issued of the principal romances of 
this great French writer, newly translated by eminent scholars. Dumas* novels are mainly sketched 
with a historical background, covering the romantic period of French history including the time of 
Richelieu, Louis XIV., XV., XVI., the French Revolution, and Napoleon. His " Three Mus- 
keteers " and *' Count of Monte Cristo," have become world-famous. 

This edition is embellished with over two hundred superb etchings and photogravures, mainly 
by French artists such as De Neuville, Leloir, Bmile Bayard, Flameng, Lefort, and others, 
supplemented by landscapes and portraits from authentic paintings of the sovereigns and their 
favorites, ministers, generals, etc. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF THIS EDITION IS PERFECT. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on imperial Japanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, set from new, large type, in a small page with 
ample margins, and will be complete in 40 octavo vols., bound in English vellum cloth, paper 
titles, gilt tops. It will be issued by subscription only, at the rate of about 2 vols, per month, at 
$2.50 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, and paper with sample 
illustration, sent on application. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 

Local Representatives and Salesmen Wantea. 
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